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[Prick Sixpence. 


HE TESTIMONIAL to the Rev. H. 

a — 1 Ramsgate, on his retirement from 

the Co onal Church.—The 

LIST of Uri F. which now amount to 
upwards of £680, will CLOSE on the 31st instant. 

Further subscriptions will be thankfully received 


by Sir W. NX. lan, X. C. B., rer of the 
Fund; by the Deacons, Mesars. n, Blackburn, and 
Fells ; or by M.JA 1d Hon. Sec. 


The Vale. Ramsgate, January 13, 1880 


IME ASYLUM for FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN, Reedham, near Croydon.—The 
CHRISTMAS ELE SCTION will be held on Tuceda ‘ 


the 20th instant, at Cannon-street Hotel, for 
pu of el 15 S children (nine boys and six girls). 
J. POW , Esq., in the chair, which will be 


ao at twelve o ‘clock. 
T. W. AVELING, D. D., Hon. Secretary. 
Annual subscri 
solicited to meet current ex 
Office, 6, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTI- 
TUTION for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, GRACECHURCH.-STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTERS : 
Alderman Sir Charles Whetham, 
Sir Charles Reed. LL. D., 


J Fell Christy, Esq., 
Sir Thomas Chambers, * C., M. P. 
Accumulated Capital, 23,700,000 
Income, £470,000. 


Gross Ann 
HENRY I RANCE, , Secretary. 
MUTUAL 2. WITHOUT | MUTUAL 
RITISH E OUITABLE ASSUR.- 
ANCE MPANY.—Off Queen-street- 
99 „London, Ee.“ 
TWENTY. FOURTH * REPORT (MAY, 


2.175 policies issued for ..... ............ 450 
New annual premium income 13,009 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 
24 283 policies in force for £4,437 034 
Annual premium income 133, 
DEATH CLAIMS, &c 
Death incl 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,750 
t for 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND 
Added in the year £60,689 
* . 624, 46 
Re Bonus for 24 * ONE. 
ANDA UARTER 1 Cent. per Annum 
Policies payable in lifetime. use Policies. 


Non-forfeiture Policies 23 3 L — 


Assurances effected in r tee 
during 1879 participate in Ninth 1 of Profi 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


and rank for Two 
NUN LIFE ABSURARCE SOCIETY, 


Curer Orri 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. a 
Braxyce Orrics, 60, Chari 
And at Oxford. 


Policies effected before next Midsummer will parti- 
cipate in the division of profits at Midsummer, 1882. 
Specially low premiums for policies without profits, 

J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


SIXTH ISSUS OF SHARE 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 
street, a, E.C. (seven doors east of 
street Station tal 


,000 
The Sixth Issue of 4,000 shares, £25, at £5 per share 
premiam. 1,480 have been already allotted, and 
melele is tn cemese 
present um to 
1 level the old shareholders and Po AT, 
utrants 
Further profitable re-sales have been made. 
Estates hased 130, for 9 lds, 3d. 
Reserve und upwards of £27 
Number of shareholders 1 . 


PROFIT OF THIRD YEAR, NEARLY 
Current rate | 


EIGHT 
For third port, balance-sheet, s 
cation forms, and sy ag 8255 


1 acts,” — te : — 


ATIONAL WETITUTION 3 for 


DISEASES of the SKIN. 
227, Gray's Inn , 


. FISH "G. FISHER woe en 


EMIMA, 3s. 6d.; 705 BY WAITING, 
917 a Gen each —— 85. Co! Poe for the — 
91, 22 ge ol agli London. — 11 

OOKS.—Second-hand eous. 
B Catalogue of 5,000, — 17 — — — 


C. Herbert, 60, Gos well road, Lo 
purchi ndon, E.C. Libraries 


TO MINISTERS ‘ONLY, 


[HE Committee of the “ Conditional Im- 

ls. 9d. re: 81 — 8 — — 
0 0 

stable, M.A. (late Prebendar — ot Corky * _ 

e LES GREE e 

PUNISHICENS E OF FUTURE 


Pee — 2 Onn Se. 6d. Address „Bible 


Sec 
Hoe, St. 
— 2 Ea Paul's buildings, Paternoster. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BD by di JAS. NISBET & C0. 


5 0 1 


ADDRESSE my y DISTRICT 
Short Addresses to 


trict Visitors at the Mon wth n a 
Preface by the R t Har. the Lard Bishop of 
Rochester. CIS PIGOU, D.D 
‘= — 714 to the Queen. 


THE WORDS of CHRIST, with the 
Parallel Passages, 12 and 8 
Collated from the Four Gospels. 144 

Crown _—— 


a eco to the V 
DEAR OLD ENGLAND: A De. 
— S 27 ANNE B WINSCOM, 
ng 
Author of Vineyard Laboarers,” &e. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED. Lectures on 
1 Corinthians ii. By the Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR, 


2 2 22 commentary. Sword and Trowel. 

An earnest, — luminous presentation of the 
mind of the Spirit.” —Literary World. 
16mo, ls. cloth 

LESSONS on the STANDARD- 
EARERS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
SUSAN va te 
FAMILY PR LAY ERS for for the 


. oS. 


which are added Pra 5 & f Special Gcossione 
By the Rev. C. E. AWAY, M.A., Vicar of 


Crown do 
PATIENCE in TRIBUI BU LATION : 
A Memorial of J Ia 


Sketch of Jessie W 
1— — by the Rev. "FRANC IS GILLIES, 
* Minister of Free St. Stephen's Church, 
NOW R Y.—Post 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece 
20 1 Hebrides, Price 8s. 6d. 


New the Rev. 
ROBERT STEEL D. 


“ Doing Good, — WA. W-, Author of 228 


THE NEW HEBRIDES and CHRIS 
TIAN MISSIONS. With Notes of the Labour 

Trafic and K and a 9 through the 
Group in 2 


PRINCIPLE ‘Eand PRACTICE. Lec- 
tures on firmation. 


on Con By the Rev. H. MON. 
TAGU N Bishop of 
ls. cloth. III 
THE PRINCE'S BOX; or. the 
Mirror. A Tale for 
N * CHRISTIANA = 8 g 


chapters 
„Avery pretty litle fairy story. Told with 
simplicity and rivacity. — — 


GENTLEMAN JIM. 


RUBY and PEARL ; oF, the Chil- 
Castle Aylmer. for Three Little 
EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ The 

Three Li e., &. 


A beautiful story for the little ones. Simple and 
— a. and full of most excellent 


ere ee u Cale f 21, Sooner i ta Holy 


wee Tilustrations in Co N i 100 Pages the Holy 
* ‘NEWT see (atone With 


AMENT. the 
2. b and the Rev. A. R. — 
rw 14 Norman Macleod, D.D.— In- 


separably the -r Craget 
orthodox, and scien ever published nis 


COW Wesley, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London; and 
all Booksellers. 


The New Edition, with 120 8a tal Tunes, and 
the Anthem Book, is now ready. 


THE PSALMIST. 


Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 

The Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Boo and is now the 
most com pee Sane Dees ee 

First 406 Tunes, 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4a. 

New Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 38. 6d., 


4 and 5s. 
14 Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, 16., 


. 44, 
Anthem Book, of 100 choice Anthems, Is. 8d. and 2s. 
The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and 
The Anthems, 6e., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d 
ta The £06 Tunes, with 600 appropriate Hymna, 3s. 6d., 
The — et oe 18. 11 —1 = =, sie 
Specimen C opies, free y pos isters 
5 — 7 very reduced rates. 
J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-st., Fi. q, 
Just published, squanse me, cloth extra, g 4, 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEN N- 
CER. A Birthday Book. The daily texts were 
—y by the late Miss CHARLOTTE E OTT 
and the verses annexed are all from her 
— 4 To be had in various leather bindings from 
6d. to — 6d. 
and A. Suttaby, 2, Amen-corner. 


et FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 
The New 18mo Edition is now ready. 
It contains Ning Services. 
Cloth, cut flush, 8d. Cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 1s. 
The octavo edition is also ready. It is paged like 
the 18mo edition, contains nine services, is in 
cloth, gilt lettered, red edges, 2s. 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, B Berners-street, London. 
PURGEON’ 8 ECCENTRIC 
PREACHERS is one of the most entertain- 
“fondo of the present season. Price ls., cloth. 
— Passmore and Alabaster, 4, Paternoster- 


NEW VOLUME o* SEEM REV. DR. MARTINEAU'S 


ce 78. 6a. cloth. 
‘OURS. of THOUG on SACRED 


THINGS, Secomp Series, a Volume of Ser- 
mons. av cane MAT, LL. D., D. D., 
American A of Arts 


f the 
and Principal of Manchester New College, 


FIRST VOLUME of Hours of Thought,” 
uniform, still be had, price 7s. 6d. 
8 Longmans and Co. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

A New Eorrion of Moore's Lisrarr Carat is 
now Price ls. 6d, postage free. 

W EDITIONS of MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the names 
the New and Choice Books recently added to 
the Library, and of the Anwuat CLeanance CaTaLocur 
— 1 withdrawn for Sale, are also now 
ready for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free 


on application. 
MUD DS SELECT LIBRARY, Limited: 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
City Office, 2, , King- street, Cheapside. 


A NEW ‘QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Bdited by R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
Conterts or No. I. 
The Story of Nineteenth Century Reviewing. By the 


} Behind Nature. By W. B. Carpenter, 
C. B., M. D., FR. S. 2 


— bys 
the Stanleys and the Taits. By 0. 


B. A., B. S0. 
ormed Church of 


Country Parson—In Memoriam: P. C. 8. 
ohn Owen. 
Inner Life. By Frances Power 


Cobbe. 
n By C. Vance 


RSEEEE 


numbers, in a wrapper, for 2s. 6d., post 
offer the end 
The character of this series is 


with effect. 
W TEMPERANCE SONGS with 
CHORUS. Staff notation, full 


＋ 
5 


1 Very 


* aoe AL nns 
2 y JOuN WEN. A popular collec: 


, and wanting r and tuneful music 
—— by Bradbury, 


4 
at 


„ b Tho 8 
, by W. H. Birch, Sa 1 Commies 


Lif Rimbault, 2s. 
oe Celalogues are sent Gratis and Post Free to any ad. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8, Warwick-lane, E.. 


Religious Tract Society's List. 


PIOTURES from BIBLE LANDS: 
wn with Edited : 


— little — Tt is certain! A 
—— beauty and interest. 


17 THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” 
tine Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 


LAND of the PHA! as. 

and Sinai. IIlustrated b 

Rev. SAMUEL MANNI 

numerous fine vings. Im 
cloth elegant. 

As an introduction to a land which for the earnest 
Christian ranks only in interest to Palestine 
itself, Dr. Manning's handsome —~ Ry com prises 

within M-4 = as much information as any 


— Graphic. 
THE “LAN ‘NDS of SCRIPTURE. 
— ae eg Books in one Hand 


of superior engravings. 
— ate Sea 


re t books for 
information 
THE MIDNIGHT SKY: 
N the and 


—— 
Tuomas CaRLYLz. 
THE ‘NEW BIBLICAL ATLAS and 


Gazetteer. 
— Mape'by Wom — 11 . 30 
5s. cloth boards. 


4s. each. 


BOY end MAN. A Story ! for, Old 


TALES of THREE OBNTURIES. 
Authorised Translation the 

— 1 SS EES DE WITT. With 

Im b odes Stories in One Volame. 


CHAPTERS on EVERY-DAY 
THINGS; or, and Marvels in Common 
Life. Imperial 160. 


MY Meeren VAL 
Sunshine after Storm. 


BOWNGER ; of, — 1. With 
WAS I RIGHT? By Mrs. O. F. 


WALTON, Author of “A Peep Bebind the 
Scenes, „Christie Sia " Ke. 
Engravings. — 8v0, n git ote 

LEOFWINE the MONK; or, The 
Curse of the Ericssons. 


Tale of a Saxon Family. 
By the Author of “ Giaueia.” Ke. With Illustra- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 


2s. each. 

TRUE TALES | about INDIA: ite 
Native Princes and British Rulers. By 8. J. 
BAL and numerous 

8vo, Clo 


Illustrations. boards. 
W ; or, The Boy’ 
Book of Adventures. With Illustrations, C 


2s. 6d. each. 


Oxs will T bee xs. By . George 

Cloth boards. 

GOLDEN SHEAVES; Grace 
Reynold's Work for the Master IL. ustra. 
tions. Crown gro. Cloth gilt. 

OLD ANTHONY’S SECRET, and 
other Stories. By SARAH eed aloft With 

Illustrations. Imp. 10mo. Cloth boar ls 


or, 
With 


LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
PaTERNOST ER-ROW. 

School Catalogue and the Illustrated 

one tet ks for Preseutation may be had post 


free, on application, 
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THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this week, price One P 


Life of Bisho 
— . — 


Uberforte- The Outset of 2 


on 
re — Recent 
— Publications 


B 
eek. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


Notices— Literary 


For this week 4 Epiphany 
Way of 


Price One Penny 

Offerings. By the . Canon Barry ade 
hy Orace—Christ’s Treatment of An. By the Kev. Henry 
Ward RBeecher—The Yale Lectures on Preaching. Ny 
Chancellor powers . IL. D.—Jehosha 
Wrecked Ships we ‘Coster—Cottage 
No, VI. Sin 2 sie —1 * r Struggle. By Dr. 
de Kreven— Where Is is God? By the Kev H. Spurkeon. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


( penn ) contains : Chapters of 
. Woodward 27555 * N Daw weon's Difficuities,”” and 
— Moe Found,” by M 


or, Lost * er—The Times 
We Livel in: With Our Might, By Marianne Farningham 
ive 0 tern” 


tive Papers by « 
the Class Teac 

„ H. Spurseon— -* of Poems. 
I. Cayler—Guardians 13 e 
(iod—The Fpietie to the Hebrews—The Seven Years’ Review 
— The Chris Armour. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


* ), contains :—Ponelope - 
1 artyr . By Rev. W- 
. Rur Nephe yy" een Ewing a Ritehte 

Ty | 


pose ee Ladies, 
LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & 00 N., 18 & 14, PLEET-STREET. 


y Merner Mant Manto 
EDISON’S ELECTRIC gil 
A ag — the DIR of N Nn 
a KD 


a | Meute ap 
Hwetrated ty thre w of the C HIST IAN WORLD, —— ready, 


PRICE ONE PENNY, 
Post Free, Three Halfpence, 


LON DON JAMES CLARKE &00., 15 & 14, PFLERT-ST., E. C. 


— — — 


Che Christian World 


TWICE A WEEK, 


ON 
TUESDAY and THURSDAY: 
The Tuesday's Paper, distinguished as 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 


Consists of 14 and Serial Original Tales, Stories 
and F for th 


and Standard — A 
—— — 1 4 to Bible Study, 

—— of Newsagents, or, Agi an One Shilling 
and Kightpence Quarterly—from 13, Fleet. street, London. 


)CHOOL BOOKS (MUSIC). —Clarke’s 
Catechism Clarke's Ele- 


Cocks and Co.'s os io . Qs. ; 

the Pupil's Daily Exercises for 

West's (G. FP.) Teacher aud 
.; Hamil 


Co., New 


“DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFOREBE PURCHASING See 
HUGHES’ PATENT HI and TRI-CYLIN. 
DBRICAL APPARATUS. Most Portable; beauti- 
ful com . £6 d., complete with jets. THE 


mu” TRIPLEXICON. 
Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candles. A marvellous light. We EL compari. 
son. Sir Antonio „Dr. Croft Varley, 
Esq., compare it to the me-light. On a 10ft. screen, 
no other p can give the same amount of light 
without in ent. See Specification of Patent. 
Beware or Iurrations. £4 K., with Ain. Condensers 
war be fitted to at form of Lantern. 
, , £1 Se., and £1 1 Pamphlet post 
free, 

The 8 DU PLEXICON, Sjin., £2 23. 
Mekion Safety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq. Q. C., M. F., 
u gem vw a and effectiveness. Price £1 1s. 
Power 


A stock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 


ur- 


— 


K —— Photographs, 2s. each; plain, ls. The 
cheapest in the “ie for Slides. ty teed. 


guaran 
Great 1 season. New effects. Lautern 


Lectures, 6d 

1 Alus TRATRD CATALOGUE, 150 
* . nam Bes pass See, Gd, with Testimonials and Opinions 
of the 


W. C. 11 . a mene 
151, HOA TON STREET, LON 

NEW SLIDES. —24 Scripture from Models 
Zulu War, by enamelled albumen 
cently coloured, Au. 6d. ; works of art. 
2s. coloured, 30 NEW LECTURE SETS, Gabriel 
Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life Models, Mary 
of Becotsa, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, St. Paul, 
Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft's Dick Whittington. 
ion ‘hand Lanterns and Slides. Barguins. List 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, 

Lock Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All 

one price. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 
teed. No extras. Month's free trial. Easy terms of 
= a le. 23 Carriage paid. Prospectus 


e G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
-EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


r KNIIC MKE, Ac. Application should be made 
w «we BEDFORD PANTECHNICUN COMPANY 
(Limited) for their Prospectus. Removals effected by 
large railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 
if 17 — Address Manager, It, Tottenham-court- 


1 ISLE of WIGHT. 
OPGOOD and CO’S NUTRITIVE 
and SEDA TIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testi- 
mony of EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ 
ing and “ unfailing success. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. Also Sedative and Cold Cream, td, 
ls., and Us. tl. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL 
CURE without internal medicine. Sole Whole- 
Agente, W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen 

-street (formerly of 67, St. ul's-church- 
), London, whose names are engraved on the 


vernmeut my 
Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s. per bottle, 


„ magn 
Cheap series, 


—— — — 


JAMES CLARKE AND C0. “S8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE, By 
Euma Jar Wornoist. Crown gro. 600 pp 
cloth. 5s. Thousand. 

„Mrs. Worboise is not only a writer of skill and 
228 she isa careful student of character, 
in this, as in her previous stories, she never 

— to aim at conveying valuable moral and 
religious lessons, while she interests by clever 
descriptions and lively conversations.’’ —Man- 
chester Examiner. 

“ The style of Mrs. W orboise’s tales must by this | 
time be so familiar to the general public, that we 
need do little more than give the title of her last 
book —‘A Woman's Patience.’ The tone of the book 
is healthy, and its reading will give enjoyment.”’ 
Leeds Mercury. 

Another added to the long list of the works of 
this authoress, and yet there is 1 = sign of 
exhaustion, repetition, or failing po ; 
There is great variety and life in the. — the 
plot is well conceived and elaborated with con- 
siderable skill, and the delineation of some of the 


characters shows no little artistic power. . 
One of the cleverest tales from gen of the 
writer, and far superior to a good 1 of the 


popular fiction of the day.—Congregationaliat. 


AFGHANISTAN and the CEN- 
TRAL ASIAN QUESTION. By Frarep. H. Fisuer, 
B.A., Lond. the Middle Temple, and H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Author of “ Cyprus 
New Colony, and What We Know About It.“ With 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


ANDREW MARVEL 


Marnie Hatt, nes Storer, Author of ‘‘ Sermons | 
from the Studio.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. Third 
Thousand. 


BOYHOOD: A Collection of Forty 
Papers on Bo „and their Ways. a, MARIANNE 
Farsinouam. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; gilt edges, 
2s. Eighth Thousand, 


BRUDENELLS of BRUDE,The. By 


Euma Jane Worpoisr. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Third Thousand. 


CANONBURY HOLT. By Emma 


geue We Worpoise. Crown 8vo,cloth. 5s. Fourth | 


CHIEF AC IEF ACTORS inthe PURITAN 
OLUTION. The. By Preren Barren, M.A., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
* A series of brilliant and interesting pictures of 
the leading figures of the Commonwealth period. 
The whole work is the product of real and careful 
~~, — — Review. * 
* ne possesses many o eq es 
which go to make an historian. The 
sketches of Cromwell and Vane should be read 
together, to see how ably Mr. Bayne tries to con- 
trast two high- —— — without assuming that 
either of them was — The Academy. 
Those who are — — who is not? — 
in the events and men of the Puritan times will 
find in Mr. Bayne an intelligent and independent 
historian and guide.“ — The Glasgow News, 
* We commend the book to our readers. 
A very welcome addition to the literature of the 


subject.’’—Spectator. 
he book may be h recommended as 
one of genuine “merit and real interest, both as to 
matter and style. Scotsman. 
Its caref 


research, its philosophic tone, its 
— of principles, its unaffeeted fairness and 
~netration into motives, no less than its 
: — a a place in and its — 
style, give it a claim toa place in eve rary 
beside the works = Carlyle, Maca aioe, — 
and Stoughton, to supplement — 
them.“ 22 ish Quarterly Review. 


CHRYSTABEL; or, Clouds with 


Silver Li Emma Jann Won votsz. Crown 
vo, cloth. ifth Thousand. 


EDITH VIVIAN’S EXPERIENCE 
of the WORLD. IN Mrs. Woob wand, Author of 


correct 


neville Par „Ac. Crown 8yo, cloth. 
ELLEN CLINTON; or, The Influ- 
ence of a Loving Spirit, A Btor for Young 


Women. By Mrs. | EE Aut or of Mer- 
tonsville Park, &c.,&c. Crown S8vo, cloth. 5s. 


EMILIA’S INHERITANCE: A So- 
uelto Mr. Montmorency’s Money... By Emma 
ans Worpoise. CrownSvo, cloth. 58. Fourth 

Thousand. 


FATHER FABIAN: The Monk of 


Malham Tower. A Story of Jesuit n By 
Eumwa Jaye Worpoise. Crown do, th. 5s. 
Sixth Thousand. 


FORTUNES of CYRIL DENHAM, 
Fourth Thousand. 
GIRLHOOD. By Merianne Farning- 
Thirteenth Thousand. , 
GREY and GOLD. By Emma Jane 
Thousand. 
GREY HOUSE at ENDLESTONE, 
Se. Fifth Thousand. 
HOUSE of BONDAGE, The. 2. By 
Fourth Thousand. 
HUSBANDS and WIVES. By] Emma 
Thousand. 
LADY CLARISSA. By Emma Jane 
LEAVES from ELIM: Poems. By 
Manianne Faux Nau. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4. ; 
LESSONS from My MASTERS: 
aes Tennyson, and Ruskin. By Perer Barr 
0 Mr. Bayne excels as an interpreter of the 
great minds he has studied. He brings us into 
his essays will be helpful toall who desire to 
understand the spirit and power of En lish life 
** Christian Union,” 
There is something very winning about Mr. 
you quit the page with respect and liki 
author. You will, indeed, go far to find 


The. By Euu Jane Worporse. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Bs. 
ham. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Ils. ; gilt edges, 
Wonvotsx. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. Seventh 
The. By Euwa Jane Worpoise. Crown 8ro, cloth. 
Eun Jane Wornorse. Crown dvd clo 
Jane Worpoiss. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
——— Crown 8vo, cloth. 53. Fifth Thou- 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. Third Thousand. 

I. L. U. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s 6d. 
close and intelligent intercourse with them 
as expressed in its latest literature.’ ew York 
Peter Bayne, and read whatever you will of his, 
articles which more plainly bear the stamp of 


manliness, kindliness, intelligence, and wide 


reading. — Conte mpovary Review. 

„Mr Haynes book is written with fine one. 
siasm, a delight in the pure and lofty, 
cau have only the effect of enkindling in ‘many 
minds- in young minds especial = i true 
love of literature — British Quarterly 

„Ot the book itself we can LE 2 n warn | 
and almost unqualified praise. 


and HIS 
FRIENDS: A Story of the Siege of Hull. By 


ss. OLIVER WESTWOOD ; 


for 1.— 


MARGARET TORRINGTON ; or, 


The V of Life. „ Jar Won bolen 
Crown Sok. ifth Thousand. 


MARRIED LIFE; or, The 
Philip and Edith By Euma Jane 2 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. ; gilt edges, 3s. Fifth 
Thousand. 


‘MERTONSVILLE PARK; or, 
Herbert Seymour's Choice. By Mrs. Woopwarp, 
Author of Ellen Clinton, &c., 4e. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


MILLICENT KENDRICE;; or, The 
Search after Happiness. By Fun Jane Wor. 
porse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Sixth Thousand. 

MR. FAVERSHAM’SNEW YEAR’S 
GUEST. By Mrs. Woopwarp, Author of Ellen 
Clinton, Mertonsville Park, 40. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 


MR. MONTMORENCY’S MONEY. 


By Eu Jaye Worsoise. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Fourth Thousand. 

NEW ZEALAND as a FIELD for 
EMIGRATION. By the B Rev. J. Berry. With 


Letter upon the present Financial Condition. 
With Map, and Table showing Rate of Wages 
and Prices of Provisions. 64. Ninth Thousand. 


NOBLY BORN. By Emma Jane 


Wornorsse. Crown gro, cloth, 5s. Seventh 


Thousand. 
OLD MATIDS’ PARADISE. By 
; cloth 18. 6d. 


Evizaperu Srvart Puts. 
“A yoy charming Pant Fe of an ex- 
porience by the seaside.— Neu York Independent. 
For rich, refined American humour, commend 
us to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ ‘Old Maids’ 
Paradise.’ ’’—Suseex Daily News. 


Over- 
ORBOISRE. 


or 
coming the Word. By Emma Jane 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


OUR NEW HOUSE; or, Keeping 
Up em B Eww Jane WoORporss. 
Crown deo, cloth, 3s. Fourth Thousand. 


OVERDALE. The Story of a Per- 


vert. By Emma Janz Worporse. Crown gro, 
cloth, 5s. Seventh Thousand. 


PRISCILLA ; or, the Story ofa Boy — 
Love, By Clan L. WIIIxurs. IA. cloth, Ia 6d 


PULEIT FAP ORIALS : Photo- 
pecimen ns y Congre- 

ook Ministers; with Brief Memoirs by 
— Loving Friends—of William Jay, James 
Bennett, D.D., John Pye-Smith, D.D., Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D., John Leitchild, D.D., Joseph 
Fletcher, D. ., John Angell James, e Red. 
ord, D.D., 'D, Andrew Reed, D.D mas 
Rattles, I). D., LL. B., Robert 8 5 D 5 
LL. D., Richard Winter ee, 
Robert Vaughan, D.D., 
Thomas Binney, James ao Cnet} 
David Thomas, B.A., Thomas Toke Lynch, 
George William Conder. 
B. A., Ph. D., and W. . 
Demy Svo. 


ROBERT WREFORD’S DAUGH. 


K. By Eumwa Janz Worporse. Crown do, 
cloth, 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


ROMANCE of BIOGRAPHY, The: 


Chapters on the Strange and Wonderful m 
Human Life. By the Rev. E. Patron Hoop. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Second Thousand. 


ST. BEETHA’S; or, The Heiress of 


Arne. By Emma Jane Woxporsr. Crown do, 
cloth, 5s. Sixth Thousand. 

SELF-FORMATION. By the Rev. 
E. Paxton Hoov. A New Edition, carefully 
revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Third 
Thousand. 


SERMONS by the late Rev. William 
Brapen, of King's Weigh House Chapel; Twenty 
in number. With Preface by the Rev. Dr. Rey- 
nolds, and Introduction by Mrs. Braden. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS by John Legge, M.A., 


2 Australia. Edited by James Loan, 
Caterham, Surrey. 


SINGLEHURST MANOR. A Story 


of Country Life. By Emma Jane Worsoiss. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


SNOW QUEEN, The. By Mt Mag 
SrMInoTow. F 9 o, A sear Gd. ; or 
edges, 2s. Third Thousan 

SONGS OF SUNSHINE: The New- | 


est Volume of Poems by Makianyne Farnineunan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


| 

‘SPURGEON, Tune Rev. C. H.: Twelve 
| Realistic Sketches, taken at Home and on the 
1 * TRaAveLLine CoRRESPONDEANT. Crown 
| — ls ; extra cloth, 2s. Gd. Fifth Thousand. 


STORY of the YEARS, The: An 
Anniversary Text Book, with Verses by MARIANNE 


Farnineuam. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
SUMMER and AUTUMN of LIFE, 


The. By Mantax Nr FParyinonam. In handsome 
Illuminated Cover. Feap. 8vo, 1s. Second 
Thousand, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS with 
JESUS; or, Bible Readings on the Life of Christ. 
By Manianne Faunineuam. Crown 8yo, cloth; 
5s. Second Thousand. 


THORNYCROFT HALL: Its 


: Owners audits Heirs, By Emma Jaye Worpose. 
With Steel-Plate Engraving of the Authoress. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 58. Seventh Thousand, 


TWO BARTONS, THE: A Story for 


Parents and Teachers. Imperial mo, cloth, 1s. 
Second Thousand. 


A really beautiful lesson in the management 


of children. ‘'—Guardian, “ Au excellent little 
tale.’ — Spectator, ‘‘An admirable story. — 
Monthly acket. “Stories like ‘The Two Bar- 


tous are a great improvement on those of the 
, goody order. —Aca emmy. 


VIOLET VAUGHAN; or, The 
Shadows of Warneford Grange. Ry Euma Jane 
Worpoisk, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Thousand, 


any | WILL SHE BE HAPPY? By Mrs. 


Woopwarp, Author of “ Mertonsville Park,’, 

Mr. Faversham's New Year's Guest, Ellen 

a “ Edith Vivian,” Ke. Crown 8vo, cloth 
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friends —-J. Rosgerts, Bourne. 
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home. -W. B. Harver, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have 
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the greatest comfort = respectability, with the 


| most moderate charges) as the Temperance Hotel par 
excellence.’ — K. Karcugrr, Toronto, C. W. 
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AMERICAN ORGANS, £0 5s, 
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Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
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SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
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 GHRISTIAN UNION AS A POWER. 


TaeRE is not much practical use in imquiring 
whether Nonconformists occupy a better position 
in the present day than res | d in the days of 
our fathers. It is admitted on all hands that 
there is room for improvement, and careful ob- 
servers would probably find, on comparing notes, 
that there is substantial agreement as to the par- 
ticulars in which a change for the better is desir- 
able. Zeal, priceless in itself, as the warmth that 
attests and guards vitality, is too often squandered 
in petty rivalries, und work that ought to be done 
by some one of the Free Churches in a large and 
generous spirit for Curist, for England, for the 
good old cause, is bungled by half-a-dozen com- 
peting sects. Buildings are multiplied to an 


extent which suggests that Christians, in- 
stead of astonishing the world by the glow 
of their loving unity, are failing even in 


those social instincts which enable men to act in 
concert, and emulating the habits of solitary wasps ; 
while, to say the least, much remains to be learned 
in the more difficult, but far more beneficial, art of 
spending money in a way which will promote the 
rearing of spiritual temples, the development of the 
powers of the mind, the furnishing of a liberal and 
elevating culture and an adequate livelihood to 
those who minister at the altar. It is too frequently 
found that rich men, who are no niggards of their 
worldly goods when the temporal wants of the 
churches are laid before them, yet grudge their 
sons to minister in spiritual things. What is still 
more serious, young men of talent are themselves 
apt to find little to impress them in Nonconformity, 
little to evoke their reverent enthusiasm, and 
either glide into the official Church, or betake them- 
selves to business, or listen to one or other of the 
siren voices, charming in the name of science and 
philosophy, which in these days allure them from 
the faith. 

Enough. We shall dwell no longer on the shadow 
side. There is little in the aspects of the situa- 
tion to depress us, but quite sufficient to enforce 
sober-mindedness, and to suggest earnest con- 
sideration of the available elements of Noncon- 
formist strength. The first and most important of 
all, it would not be our part to do more than refer 
to. The intensest vitality of English Dissent, from 
the days of the Lollards downwards, has been 
dependent on clear recognition of the supreme 
authority and preciousness of the inner light, the 
spiritual communion between Gop and the soul; 
and even when we speak of learning, refinement, 
converse with books, as of value in the preparation 
of ministers, we ought never to relax the persuasion 
that these can be but helps, and that the essential 
of essentials towards a man being an efficient pastor 
is that the candle of the Lorp be kindled in his own 
soul. Nevertheless, as spiritual illumination and 
grovelling ignorance are sometimes not far asunder, 
it is right and safe to cherish an intelligent regard 
for mental cultivation. The extreme of infantile 
asceticism and superstition, in the Roman and 
Anglican communions, ought to set manlier bodies 
on their guard against the no less objectionable 
extreme of a puling — that dreads the light. 
The movement which has begun for the elevation of 
Nonconformist education generally, and for the 
PR nt — of our colleges in particular, deserves 
ardent support. 

There can, in the next place, be no reasonable 
doubt that the realisation of a common sentiment, 
a common enthusiasm, throughout the various 
divisions of the Nonconformist array, would tend 
immensely both to cheer the rank and file of the 
ministry and membership, and to secure the 
adhesion of young men of ability. Fus est et ab hoste 
doceri: if it is an undeniable fact that the Church 
of Rome and our own State Church have derived 
vast reinforcement from any particular influence, 
Nonconformists ought clearly to ask whether they 
cannot avail themselves of the same strengthening 
and inspiring power, without the adulterating in- 
gredients that may, in those other instances, have 
been combined with it. Now itis a fact, make of it 
what we choose, that the Church of Rome has owed 
that vitality and that prevalence, which have so often 
been wondered at, more to her unity than to anyother 
influence. We may despise that unity if we like; 
we may point out its flaws; but the circumstance 
that, without appeal to the power of the sword, 
Rome does manage to diffuse and maintain from 
Santiago to St. Peter’s a sense of citizenship in one 
spiritual kingdom, is to the Church of Rome a 
practically incalculable source of strength. The 
famous argument of BossvEt was fundamentally an 
appeal to that grand Christian instinct which finds 
in the Gospel, if it finds nothing else, a promise of 


unity and brotherhood. In the State Church of 
England there has been a mimicry, in some 
aspects a rather pitiful mimicry, of the Church 
unity of Rome ; but no one can have considered the 
history of our Establishment since 1835 without 
feeling that there must have been some tremendous 
force at the heart of that movement which, though 
imitative at best, and in the face of countless hin- 
drances, has quelled Low Churchmen on this hand, 
and Broad Churchmen on that, and seeems now 
to bid defiance alike to the bishops, and the people, 
and the law. 


We are not required, we are not permitted, to go 
out of the world, even in building up the kingdom 
of Curist. We must take men as we find them; 
and it is our duty to ask what have we, as Non- 
conformists, to show to the world, and to set 
before our own young men in particular, by way of 
counterpart to that Church unity, which, in the 
Romish and Anglican bodies, is so mighty a force. 
There is no difficulty in replying, but it is of great 
moment that we should all be habitually familiar 
with the reply that can be rendered. Noncon- 
formists claim to represent Christian unity in its 
finest essence, shredding away from Catholic truth 
the mischievous excrescences of superstition with 
which Rome has overlaid it, and purifying and 
elevating the Christian spirit which, in the State 
Church of England, has been ensnared into servility 
and Erastianism. This unity, while not necessarily 
alien to such ecclesiastical forms as are consistent 
with New Testament principles, is not absolutely 
dependent upon ecclesiastical organisation. It con- 
sists rather in unity of aim tobring the world into sub- 
jection to righteousness, intothe law and the liberty 
of the King of righteousness. It consists in an enthu- 
siasm for the good ; for the bettering of mankind ; for 
the improvement of the political institutions and 
social usages of ourown country; for the alleviation 
of misery, and the increase of happiness in every class. 
This common enthusiasm will, to a t extent, 
be militant. The Christian is „ soldier, 
only his armour is to be spiritual, and he is to 
overcome evil with good. The militancy of the 
Puritans—though they may have sometimes been a 
little too ready to appeal to the cold iron—is a 

rennial feature in the progress of the Church of 

HRIST, perennial, at least, until the kingdoms of 
the — 1 have become the kingdoms of Gop and 
of His Curist. The dominion of the saints is no 
mere phrase; it means that, if there is a good 
thing to be done, the saints are to do it, irrespect- 
ively of the contradictions of sinners; if there is a 
wrong to be repaired, the saints are to give the 
world no rest until it is repaired. Within the impera- 
tive duties of Christian militancy at this moment, it 
is included to protest against the countless evils 
of Establishment, but the war ought to be carried 
on with the magnanimity of those who fight for 
principles, and must not be allowed to degenerate 
into denominational jealousy or personal rancour. 
To spite a poor proud priest here and there is a 
pitiful triumph ; to persuade State Churchmen, by 
calm and kindly reasoning, that it would be good 
for them to be free, to point out to the genuine Pro- 
testants of the Establishment that they are en- 
dangering the Protestant cause, and to the bold 
searchers for truth among the Broad Churchmen 
that the kingdom of Curist is nothing if not spiritual, 
nothing if a mere part of the political machinery 
of the realm—this would indeed be Christian 
warfare and Christian success. To the out- 
side world of unbelieving philosophy also, the 
Nonconformists of England, viewed as brethren in 
the great unity of Curist’s Church, have much to 
— 5 It is their privilege to offer a centre and 
rallying point, neither superstitious nor merely 
litical, for the high- minded Liberalism of Europe. 
Ve know it for a fact that some of the best 
representative minds of that Liberalism are hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness, and ardently 
desirous, amid the scorching drought of Atheism, 
to reach some oasis of religious faith where the 
wells are not poisoned with superstition. Gop 
grant that the decendants of Mitton and Owen, 
of Baxter and Bunyan, may be able to find them 
such | 


MODERN POLYTHEISM IN MORALS. 


THE Executive Committee of the Church of England 
Temperance Society wrote last month to the Bishop 
of PETERBOROUGH with a view to persuade him to 
urge upon the clergy of his diocese the observance 
of a special day of humiliation and intercession.” 
On the 2nd of January the Bishop replies in a letter, 
giving the Executive Committee some of the reasons 
why he will neither observe a special fast himself on 
the first day of Lent, in their sense, nor try to make 
any one else observe it. These reasons, in brief, 
are that the Bishop sees no advantage in urging tem- 


— —— 


perate people to humiliate themselves for the sins of 


drunkards ; that the proposed service would assume 
that intemperance is so manifestly the great and 


— 


special sin of our nation that it needs to be si 

out as the one for which, above all others, we 

should humble ourselves before Gop; and that the 

observation of such a fast would help to spread the 

impression that the sin of intemperance is just now 
atly on the increase, which the Bishop does not 
lieve to be in accordance with the facts. 

Bishop Maage has shown the same fibre in this 
reply which was manifest in his manful attack in 
the House of Lords on Purchase in the Church; 
indeed, we think he may be ranked as the second 
most outspoken bishop on the bench—the first 
being, of course, the Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Courage is the rarest gery J among prelates. They 
are themselves symbols of ceremony and tradition ; 
and when they really smite humbug in earnest they 
deserve national support. 

The treatment 4 moral questions in England is 
very curious. The ancient Christian method of 
training to virtue as a living whole, by individual cul- 
ture, and by the disciplined use of things lawful, 
seems to be more and more giving way to the 
action of powerful organisations, each of which 
undertakes the general prevention of some parti- 
cular vice, and promotion of the perfect form of the 
opposite excellence. Thus we have total abstinence 
societies, which superintend human conduct in rela- 
tion to alcoholic liquors ; anti-tobacco societies, which 
concern themselves with our duty in relation to nar- 
cotics ; societies for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, and for the prevention of cruelty to animals ; 
charity organisation societies, anti-vivisection 
societies, anti-vaccination societies, and many 
others. Nearly all of these institutions possess a 
staff of generals, officials, and lecturers, and a list 
of subscribers who expect something to be done for 
their money. The risk, therefore, is imminent, 
that in order to justify their own existence, as well 
as to gratify their zeal, the officials will be tempted 
into a tone of exaggeration; their favourite vice 
or virtue will, in most cases, be somewhat 
heightened in colour or in magnitude at the expense 
of truth and proportion. A considerable phosphoric 
bogey must be dressed up in order to — the 
supporters of the necessity of organisation for sup- 
pressing him. It becomes a question whether this 

lytheistic mode of setting up separate shrines 
or the different virtues is favourable to virtue as 
a whole, and especially to truth and justice. 
There seems no small danger that an element of 
statistical insincerity may gradually poison our 
national thinking on moral questions; that we 
shall learn at last to look on facts only through 
tinted spectacles specially supplied for the ** 
by the appropriate authorities; that we shall, in 
our zeal against drunkenness, or vaceination, or 
vivisection, or capital punishment, or war, or 
bribery, or deceptive pauperism, come to forget 
the claims of liberty, the right of lawfully usi 
the gifts of Providence, and the necessity o 
executing justice, enduring temptation, and main- 
taining truth. 

And there is still another danger. Whenever 
you exaggerate your case you weaken it—you 
weaken one of the principal motives to amendment 


of life. If you exaggerate in statistics, either 
positively or comparatively, you are soon found 
out. our vast amounts or totals are analysed 


and 1 * and then the weaker souls imagine 
that the cause of virtue is not so strong as it 
appeared. Or, if you exaggerate in your moral 
standards—as, for example, by representing water- 
drinking, without any other recommendation of cha- 
acter, as a mark of goodness, or by treating a careful 
and temperate consumer of food ordrink as a glutton 
or an intemperate person; or, as was common in 
early times, if you represent a dirty monk or a 
bleared-eyed melancholy nun as ipso facto holier 
ople than their married relations, you not only 
ose your end in the promotion of saintly virtue, but 
ou distinctly provoke violent reactionary self- 


indulgence in those who never hear from you 
moderate counsels, and who cannot even ect 
your “angelic” standards of excellence. The 


apostles of Christ all left the world warning His 
disciples against the apostacy which would come 
in with exaggerations of morality; such as for- 
bidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
aliments which God created to be received with 
thankfulness. Weare not yet out of the wood. 
We are pestered both with the accumulated 
exaggerations and reactions of Romanism, and 
with those of Protestantism. A day of humiliation 
might well be observed by all England in order to 
review our patch-work policy in moral education, 
and to resolve on a more systematic, intelligent. 
and harmonious treatment for the future. Much of 
our strength seems to be expended in totally pro- 
hibiting thingsin themselves lawful, if lawfully used, 
and in reproving the advocates of old fashioned and 
moderate doctrines of repression. In one depart- 
ment alone how vast is the loss of moral influence 
in favour of temperance, occasioned by the ins ine 
endeavour of the less judicious teetotallers to 
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silence the voices of moderate consumers as teachers | 


of moderation. The widely expressed contempt for 
„moderation has practically silenced habitual tes- 
timony against intemperance in nearly all except 
total-abstinence pulpits, while in those pulpits 
themselves the extreme ition taken by the 
preacher renders it doubly difficult for him to touch 
on the question in mixed congregations. We be- 
lieve, accordingly, that there never was a time when 
there were fewer earnest warnings delivered from 
the pulpit and the school-desk against drunken- 
ness and the habits which lead to it, than 
during the last twenty-five years, and the 
result is partly seen in the reckless indul- 
gence of the people. The most effectual means 
of destroying common morality in the mass of a 
nation is to set up a standard of excellence beyond 
that which Gop absolutely requires, and then to 
denounce all teachers who do not come up to high- 
water mark. The result will infallibly be a general 
neglect of instruction in the matter, and an out- 
break of unbridled passion. 

Whether we are right in thus thinking or not, 
certainly nothing is more remarkable in modern 
society than the little account made of goodness 
and ability as such, apart from some speciality in 
morals or ecclesiasticism. A man may be catholic 
in his religious sympathies, strictly temperate and 

aceable, and earnestly desirous of doing good to 
uis neighbours, yet if 4 hold himself free from 
ecclesiastical entanglement, and from these organ- 
isations devoted to the repression of particular 
vices, if he maintain that close social union with 
Christians of his own locality, of partly different 


views, is of more importancd than organic 
union with people at a distancé»yeven if they 
entirely agree with his beliefs, w is passed by 


as an impracticable theorist. Indeed, we are 
much victimised in our individual liberty and social 

sition by the new agencies which have taken in 

and the moral reform of England. We see that 
at length some of them wish to set in motion the 
great Church machinery in support of their opera- 
tions, to ring a muffled peal in Lent, and proclaim 
a grand humiliation day because some thousands 
of Churchmen drink a great deal more than is good 
for them. Bishop Macee has rendered national 
service in publicly refusing to obey the Tartuffes of 
Protestantism. te things are more needed than a 
similar and general determination on the part of 
individual men to shake off the dictation of special 
organisations. The Liberal party of late years has 
lost its working unity and authority chiefly 
through their perverseness. Every election shows 
the results of the obstinate pertinacity of worthy 
men who are against vaccination,” or against 
vivisection, or against the imprisonment of lying 
claimants, or some other real or imaginary evil, and 
who will lock the wheels of all progress, rather than 
not see their pet aversion extinguished by their own 
beetle-powder or rat's-bane. 


A STORY OF A PAUPER’S APRON. 


Tur Archt shop of Canterbury's “ reverent” consump- 
tion of the stale, but consecrated, Bordesley wafer, 
has not been long without imitation; only the imitation 
is, as is frequently the case, somewhat of a caricature 
of the original. And the scene of the performance is, 
not an archwpiscopal chapel, but the Workhouse at 
Horsham, and the performer is that very humble eccle- 
siastic, the Workhouse Chaplain. 

According to a report in the Horsham Alvertiser, 
the Master of the Workhouse reported to the guardians 
that, on Jately going the round of the rooms, he saw a 
woman with “a dilapidated apron,” and, on asking 
what had become of the piece which had been cut out 
of it, he was told that the Rev. J. F. Cole, the Chaplain, 
in administering the sacrament, had spilled a drop of 
wine on her apron; that he wanted to take it away, 
but, on the woman's refusal, he cut the piece out and 
carried it away; stating that it was consecrated wine, 
and he must put it in a box in the church. “The 
Master wished to know what he was to do about it ; 
for if the Chaplain administered the sacrament to a 
feeble old woman in bed, she might spill some of the 
wine, and perhaps the Chaplain would cut, or want to 
carry off, the bod.“ And to that serio-comic suggestion 
he added the statement that, if the damage had been 
wilfully done by a pauper, he should have taken the 
case before a magistrate. 

The guardians appear to have found amusement in 
the case, and nothing more. One of them asked the 
master if he meant that any person with common sense 
did such a thing for sucha reason. Another suggested 
that the rest of the apron should be sent to the parson, 
with a request that he would send back a new one. The 


f 


had aright to know what became of them. Ultimately, 
it was resolved that the Chaplain should be informed 


that if such a thing happened again the Board would 


' 


— 


be placed.” 


chairman, however, deprecated bringing sacred things 


into contempt,” and another guardian moved that the 
Board should take no notice of the matter, and that the 
reporters should be asked to ignore it. Beth sugges- 
tions, however, were overruled ; on the ground that the 
clothes were public property, and that the ratepayers 


take serious notice of it, and then the matter dropped, 
amid the irreverent laughter of the guardians.” 

Mr. Cole has given, in the Sussex Daily Post, his ver- 
sion of the incident, and as he complains of misrepre- 
sentations, and had no opportunity of speaking for 
himself before the guardians, his explanations deserve 
careful attention. Well, what do they amount to? 

First, it was not he himself, but the woman, who 
spilled the wine. Second, it was not a “drop,” but a 
considerable quantity. Third, that this caused the 
woman “much agitation and distress.” Fourth, that 
in regard to the reverence with which our Church 
orders any remains of the consecrated elements to be 
treated, and having ascertained that the apron was 
worn out and useless, it appeared to me the best thin 
was to a the portion on which the consecrat 
wine was spilled, which accordingly I did, in the pre- 
sence of the porter, before I left the house.” Finally, 
he told the poor woman that if anything was said about 
it by the master or matron, he “ would gladly pay what- 
ever might be charged for the article in question.” 

The Chaplain adds a naive comment on these facts. 
He complains that he should have been held up to ridi- 
cule for doing “what no clergyman would think of 
doing —viz., taking the piece of the article on which 
the wine was spilled to the church to lock it up ina 
box; and he cites this as “only another instance of 
the injustice of forming an opinion as to the conduct of 
any one without hearing the accused ; especially when, 
as in this instance, the accuser is a Dissenter, and the 
accused a clergyman of the Church of England.” 

So that the Chaplain admits everything that is 
material, and denies only what is altogether unim- 
portant in the case. He admits, and ap to be quite 
unconscious of the importance of the admission, that he 
has sanctioned the ssly superstitious notion that, 
because the wine been consecrated, it had become a 
sacred thing, and, therefore, the part of the apron on 
which it had fallen must be destroyed, as no longer 
fit for ordinary use. In other words, this spiritual in- 
structor of the poor in Horsham Workhouse, by his 
practice at least, virtually teaches Romish doctrine, and 
that is the point which the guardians appear to have 
missed. Mr. Cole himself will, no doubt, deny this, and take 
refuge—as in fact he has done—behind the rubric; for 
he says he had regard to the reverence with which 
our Church orders any remains of the consecrated 
elements to be treated.” But will any one who does 
not believe in the doctrine of the real presence con- 
tend that it was necessary to cut this pauper’s apron, 
because the rubric says that “if any remain of that 
which was consecrated it shall not be carried out of the 
church ; but the priest, and such other of the communi- 
cants as he shall then call unto him, shall, immediately 
after the blessing, reverently eat and drink the same” f 
Mr. Cole's act was not an act of rubrical obedience, but, 
at the very least, an act of ultra-rubrical folly ; prompted 
by the same mistaken idea as that which tely led 
another ultra-rubrician to actually lick up from the floor 
the Communion wine which had fallen! Yet, in essence, 
it was a proceeding of precisely the same kind as that 
of the archbishop, when he reverently consumed the 
wafer,—with probably this difference, that the chaplain 
believes the doctrine which alone can justify it, while 
the Primate openly repudiates it. 

Mr. Cole is evidently prepared to defend his conduct, 
and will, perhaps, complain that other Dissenters, 
besides the Master of the Workhouse, should appear as 
his accusers; but, in the name of my Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, I protest against the appointment, 
and the payment out of public rates, of ecclesiastics 
who instil such pernicious ideas into the minds of even 
the poorest of the poor. And I protest with the 
greater emphasis because these workhouse chaplaincies 
are a monopoly of the Church of England; the poor- 
law regulations of the country preventing the appoint- 
ment of Nonconformists, however well adapted they 
may be to discharge the duties of the office. These 
sacerdotalists and sacramentarians are entitled to 
liberty of conscience, but not to public pay and exclu- 
sive privileges. If we cannot destroy the rooks, we can, 
at least, turn them out of official nests. 

SENTINEL. 


— — — — 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-BOOK. 


Tue Congregational Year Book for 1880, while still fall- 
ing short in many respects of the ideal standard which 
the editor (the 2 . HANNAY) has set before him, 
gives ample evidence of patient and persistent effort in 
the conquest of obstacles which only those who have 
been engaged in such statistical labours can adequate! 

appreciate. One of the most fruitful sources of bewil- 
derment was connected with the classification of 
* churches " as distinguished respectively from“ branch 
churches” and“ preaching stations“ supplied by mem- 
bers of individual churches or by evangelists, and little 
wonder can be felt at this when we read that “ each 
County Association has its own forms of record, 
and * is no general agreement in regard to 
the category in which churches and stations should 
The measure of success which Mr. 
Hannay has achieved is highly creditable to him, 
and may be taken as an earnest of that complete 
record which may be anticipated when full effect has 
been given to the improved schedule now in course of 
preparation as a guide for district returns. That, under 
these circumstances, the totals will be found consider- 
ably to differ from those of last year need excite neither 
surprise nor alarm. Of course, those of our opponents 
who are prepared to sacrifice candour at the shrine of 
partisanship will find in this contrast evidence con- 
vineing to themselves of an actual diminution, Con- 
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gregationalists would have suffered a much more 
serious deterioration if they were daunted by any such 
possibilities in their efforts to unify and to render 
entirely trustworthy their statistical returns. It will 
suffice for them to be assured, by those best entitled to 
speak upon the subject, that so far from decay mar 

the condition of the denomination, “ the increase in the 
number of the churches is not inconsiderable.” A dis- 
ingenuous attempt was made last year by a ape peru 
to confuse the public mind as to the bearings of certain 
returns from the Registrar-General upon Nonconfor- 
mist statistics. Finding about 8,000 chapels registered 
for marriages, and among the 20,000 “ certified for wor- 
ship” certain lecture-halls, schoolrooms, and railway 
arches, the writer mocked the credulity of his readers 
by the suggestion that the difference was made u 
of bogus places of worship dishonestly schedul 
to give an apparent advantage to Nonconformity 
at the cost of the Established Church. The bubble 
exploded amid derisive laughter when it was found that 
that list had no relation whatever to the statistics put 
forward by different denominations, embracing as it did 
many temporary places which noone would think of tabu- 
lating, while a numerous array of substantial oy 
erected prior to the opening of the register, and which 
were distinctly declared to be exempt from the operation 
of the Act, were not included in the list supposed to 
have been thus artificially swollen for an unworthy 
purpose. The Congregational reply to these imputations 
is the publication of detailed lists of those places which 
are taken into account in the preparation of these statis- 
tics. As to London and its environs, these are—thanks 
to important aid from the London Union—set forth ina 
very exemplary manner; not only is the building de- 
noted, but the accommodation afforded and the services 
therein conducted are distinctly set forth. From returns 
which thus challenge criticism, we learn that, besides 
246 churches in London and its environs (as against 243 
last year), there are 85 branch churches, mission rooms, 
and preaching stations. Seventy of these, as to which 
the returns are complete, provide accommodation for 
16.205 worshippers. 

The Registrar-General returns 2,097 chapels regis- 
tered for marriages in England and Wales to Ist 
December, 1879. e Year-Book gives lists of 2,909 
churches in England and Wales, irrespective of branch 
churches and stations, the numbers of which are set 
down respectively at 237 and 1,102; making a total of 
4,248 centres of Gospel light. The number “ certified 


for worship“ is 2,540. If our assailants can make good 


their imputations, they have the data upon which to 
exercise their critical faculties. The returns from 
Scotland, Ireland, and the islands of the British seas, 
make up the total to 4,319,a number which is still 
further raised by colonial and —— churches to 4,875, 
independently of the churches wholly under the super- 
vision of the London Missionary Society. That societ 
sustains 150 English missionaries, 357 native ordain 
missionaries and pastors, and 4,195 native preachers ; 
the Church members in connection with the mission 
are set down at 100,578, and the native adherents 
at 367,170. j 

We have so frequently, during the past year, had 
geet — charges spiced with references to the number 
of ministers who are quitting different denominations 
of Nonconformists, and clamouring for permission to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water in the 
Anglican Church, that we naturally turn with 
some curiosity to the list of such changes in connection 
with Congregationalists. We find from the Year-Book 
that whereas nine during the year have entered the 
Congregational ministry in this country from other 
denominations, eleven have left the Congregational 
ministry for other denominations. Four of these have 
transferred their allegiance to the Church of England 
the Rev. J. M. Jones, Brynaman ; Rev. T. Lunt, 
Sandbach; Rev. H. J. Martyn, Preston; and Rev. R. 
VAUGHAN, Forest-hill. As the total number of Con- 
gregational pastors in the United Kingdom is 2,718, 
that is equivalent to a leakage of one a fraction per 
thousand ; and to this we may without offence, we pre- 
sume, apply the rule, De minimis non curat ler. The 
number of students in training for the ministry in this 
country is 480. 

This volume contains the first annual report of the 
Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society, the leading 
objects of which are to aid Congregational churches to 
give more adequate stipends to their ministers, and to 
carry out the work of church extension in unoccupied 
districts. The amount voted during the year was 
£28,415, being £3,307 more than the amount expended 
in the previous year unitedly by the County Associa- 
tions and the Home Missionary Society. The contribu- 
tions from London advanced from £1,484 to £3,250; 
and the Association of Gloucester and Hereford, which 
expended in 1878 £1,034, was able to tender a contribu- 
tion for 1879 of £2,022, The Year-Book specifies in con- 
nection with each County Association the respective 
amounts of contributions and ts, which, it is hoped, 
will soon, by vigorous action, be so increased that no 
recognised pastor will be in receipt of a less income than 
£150 a- year. To obtain such a result as this in some 
counties, a large increase of liberality and zeal is 
demanded from the churches of the denomination, but 
there is no reason to doubt that the response to the 
appeal will be both cordial and adequate. 

ot the least interesting feature of the volume is the 
portion devoted to biographical memoirs of deceased 
ministers. Among these we find one, the subject of 
which is the late Rev. Joux Epwarp CULLEN (first 
cousin of the late Cardinal Cullen), who died at the age 
of 84, after 58 years of ministerial labour in connection 
with the Congregationalists. The firmness with which he 
adhered to his conscientious convictions may be judged 
from the fact that, after placing his life in peril in 
Ireland, by the enmity which he aroused among the 
Romish priests in Omagh, he declined the offer of a 
benefice of £750 per annum in the Church of England, 
and steadfastly maintaine 1 his attachment to Congre- 
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tionalism to the close of his long and useful life. 


uring the ‘ 
recorded. The ascertained age of 52 of these gives an 
average of 624 years; the ascertained length of minist 
of 55 of these gives an average of 31 years. One excel- 
lent feature which we notice in the Year-Book for 1880, 
ig the addition of a column to the list of places of 
worship, recording the year when the existing pastorate 


commenced. 


MR. OSBORNE MORGAN AND THE BURIALS 
QUESTION. 


As briefly indicated in our last number, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, Q. C., M. P., in addressing his constituents at 
Wrexham, referred to the question with which his name 
has been so long and honourably associated in Parlia- 
ment. His remarks on the subject were very briefly 
noticed in the reports which appeared in the daily 
apers, and we have the pleasure of quoting more at 
— what was said by the hon. member for Denbigh- 
shire on a question which he has made his own :— 


They would remember that three years ago the Govern- 
ment proposed to deal with the burials question as a 
sanitary measure, and introduced a Bill on that footing in 
the House of Lords. But a member of their own party, a 
Conservative of the Conservatives, proposed and carried an 
amendment to that Bill, which, after all, only gave the 
barest possible measure to the Nonconformists. No sooner 
was that amendment carried than the Government dropped 
their Bill like a hot potato. (Laughter.) It so happened, 
however, that four or five years ago the Public Health Act 
was „which contained a clause requiring different 
districts to provide mortuaries for the reception of persons 
who had died of infectious diseases, and it seemed to have 
occurred to a member of the Conservative party—more zealous, 
he (Mr. Morgan) thought they would say than wise—that 
if he could only substitute cemeteries for mortuaries, and 
treat Dissenters as infected persons, he might settle this ques- 
tion offhand. (Laughter.) Accordingly he slipped through 
the House of Commons a little Bill—for it was only twenty 
lines long—which he called the Public Health Act Amend- 
ment Act, and no sooner was that law than the Local 
Government Board issued a circular which let the cat out 
of the bag—(laughter)—and showed that the real object of 
Mr. Marten was not to benefit the public health at all, but 
to buy the Nonconformists out of their rights in the 
churchyards at the expense of the ratepayers. Let them 
mark how this was to be done. For the of provid- 
ing the necessary machinery, the — Act incorporated 
an old Act which for 32 years had slumbered in the Statute 
Book, and was originally intended to meet the cases of 
Kensal-green, Woking, &c. This Act contained provisions 
which were ridiculously unsuited to the present time; it 
provided, for instance, that every cemetery should be sur- 
rounded by a stone wall eight feet high; and there were 
other provisions which would be very hard upon the Noncon- 
formists; but however hard the Act might be on Noncon- 
formists, it was far harder on the clergy, because it made no 
provision for their fees, and enabled the parishioners to dises- 
tablish the incumbent by appointing a chaplain over his head. 
(Hear.) But now came the question—How was this chaplain to 
be paid? Why, by asalary levied upon the rates. So that 
under this Act the Nonconformists would be taxed for the 
performance of services in which they took no part, in order 
that the clergy might be able to bury their own flock for 
nothing. (Laughter.) What was that but church rates in 
their most obnoxious form? And he could hardly wonder 
that in every parish where it had been proposed to intro- 
duce the Act, the proposal had been met with a storm of 
indignation. But the author of the Act had done one good 
thing, he had called attention to the anomalous state of our 
burial laws ; for there were now actually existing in England 
no fewer than five sets of laws under which a man might be 
buried. (Laughter.) Well, that was absolutely intolerable ; 
and he ventured to think that one of the first duties of the 
Liberal party would be to deal with that question as a 
whole. (Hear, hear.) Of course it would be impossible for 
him, as a private member, in the last session of an expiring 
Parliament, to legislate on the subject, but he intended, at 
— earliest —— time, to in uce into the House of 

ommons a resolution, not merely confined, like his former 
bills, to parish church „but dealing wi 
. T ealing with cemetery law 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Mor finding it use 
less to bring in a Bill, which it — be — to 
carry without the actual support of the Government 
80 serious are the obstacles in the forms of the House 
of Commons to the progress of measures introduced by 
private members—intends to proceed by resolution. The 
terms of his proposed motion are not as yet, we believe, 
absolutely fixed, but its scope will, as the hon. member 
says, embrace cemeteries as well as churchyards. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, therefore, so far from being discou- 
raged by the Act of last Session, which was smuggled 
through the Commons, and which has already proved to 
be unworkable, intends to take broader ground. If he 
should be successful in the ballot for precedence, his 
resolution will come on early in the Session, and will 
be pressed to a division. As the question is one on 
which the several sections of the Liberal party are in 
entire agreement, we may expect such an 5 
debate as will place the whole subject before the country 
prior to the general election. Past experience warrants 
the hope that the resolution will receive the support of 
tery, sed number of members than any other subject 

at comes before Parliament, if it does not actually 
8 a majority. The burials question will thus 
in the best possible position for discussion out of 

oors ; and as all the Liberal leaders, without exception 
are pledged in favour of Mr. Morgan’s proposed settle- 
ment, it will be one of the subjects for early legislative 
action, should the appeal to the country result in the 
restoration of the Liberal party to power. 


Tue English Indepen ! 
pen tent and the Nonconformist, both sound 
and able Congregational papers, published in London, are, 
— 10 ad to note, about to combine their forces in one. 
of these have been influential papers, containing 


strong editorials, and reports of 
~-The Advance (Chicago). a ey oe anes 


ear the deaths of 60 ministers have been 


RITUALISM AT GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, founded 
by Thomas Guy, an eminent bookseller, in 1721, is an 
endowed charity with the — yee income of 
£40,000 per annum. It contains 700 beds, and during 
the past-year received into its wards 5,710 in-patients. 
The administration of its affairs is nominally under the 
care of sixty governors, of whom Lord Cardwell is presi- 
dent, but is, for the most part, ae devolved upon 
the treasurer, Edward H. Lushington, Esq. A fortnight 
since we called attention to the very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs which now exists in this institution, owing to 
the action of a recently appointed matron, with advanced 
Ritualistic proclivities. Her advent has been already 
followed by a wholesale change in the personnel of the 
nursing staff, about forty of the most experienced and 
trustworthy nurses having ina short time been com- 
pelled to take their departure. Heretofore each ward, 
equalling in dimensions an entire hospital in some places, 
has been under thecontrol of a “ sister —tbe name there 
applied to ladies of superior attainments to the ordinary 
nurses, and of various religious persuasions. The 
former position of these superintendents has, we are 
— x, « on very oredible authority, been assailed by a 
series of vexatious interferences on the part of the 
matron, who claims the right to monopolise in her 
own person the entire direction of affairs, and to regu- 
late the minutim of their dress so as to conform it, as 
far as possible, to the uniform which she has pre- 
scribed for the nurses. Some half-dozen of these super- 
intendents have, accordingly, also quitted the institu- 
tion. Among other edicts which have lately gone 
forth, is one fixing five o’clock inthe morning as the 
hour for rising throughout the establishment; and so 
dissatisfied are the members of the medical staff with 
these exhibitions of arbitrary authority, that they have 
unanimously signed an appeal to the governors, which 
will shortly come on for hearing. e Rev. J. O. 
Flood was appointed to the office of chaplain in 1878, 
and a reference to Mackeson’s Guide to the Churches of 
London for 1879, as compared with the previous year, 
will sufficiently indicate the tendencies now in the 
ascendant in the hospital. The “partly choral” ser- 
vices in the time of the Rev. P. Swatman have been 
changed to “fully choral.” Holy Communion, which 
was formerly confined to the first Sunday in the 
month, Christmas, Easter, and Whiteun day, is now 
administered every Sunday and every “Holy Day” 
at 7.30 a.m., in addition to the usual administra- 
tions after morning service on “ lst Sunday and Great 
Festivals; while the introduction of “ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” is for the first time noted. When it 
is also known that the new matron has been trans- 
ferred from a hospital at Leicester where Ritualism 
is full-blown—the Confessional, as we are informed, 
flourishing there in full vigour—it is not very 
surprising that conclusions should be drawn that these 
sweeping changes in the internal arrangements of what 
is to all intents and purposes a national institution 
are intended to facilitate the more complete establish- 
ment of a Ritualistic régime. The London correspon- 
dent of the Bradford Observer, and of a host of other 
papers served by the same Press agency, has taken 
upon himself to “allay the alarm ” which such a state 
of affairs is so well calculated to excite in Protestant 
minds. After having, as he says, diligently inquired,” 
he has the hardihood to declare that “no change 
whatever has been made in the slightest degree encou- 
raging the confessional,” describes the religious 
service” as “ — denounces the whole idea as to 
danger from Ritualism in that quarter as a mare’s- 
nest and an obvious canard,” and trusts that this 
“formal contradiction” will “ prove satisfactory” to 
us. Inasmuch as he utterly ignores all reference to 
facts which are indisputable, and which furnish ample 
ground for very decided misgivings as to the future of 
the institution, we decline to accept an assurance so 
manifestly invalidated either by want of intelligence or 
by want of candour. 


The Rock, which has from the commencement of the 
year passed under new management, and 1s now charac- 
terised by a sobriety of judgment which was sadly lack- 
ing. aforetime, discussing the question. Is the Evan- 
gelical Party Declining?” speaks of that party as “at 
present ing through the cold shade of political 
neglect.” The plain-spoken writer declares: “As a 

rty our organisation is undoubtedly full of faults. 

ur good men are a mere rope of sand, and so many 
compromises are made with Ritualism for peace sake 
that we are sometimes tempted to ask, Is it peace only 
and not cowardice which dictates these compromises ? 
Our leaders temporise too much; and where the elders 
yield an inch, is it to be wondered that the young men 
_ anell?” The conclusion enunciated is that the 

vangelical party is “ not declining, but only hesitating 
for want of union under wise leadership.” The frank 
recognition of a fault is the proper preliminary to a 
remedy, the application for which should be * 
delayed if this section of the Church of England desires 
to save itself from the universal contempt which the 
past policy of their “leaders” has been only too surely 
preparing for them. 


— — — — — 


A change seems also to have come over the spirit of 
the dream of its tri-weekly collaborateur, the Record 
Despite the bearings such remarks may have upon the 
foreign policy of Lords BEAcoNsFIELD and SALISBURY, 
the writer does not hesitate to speak of the recent 


violation of religious liberty in the case of Dr. KOELLE | 


and AHMED TEWFIK, as having extinguished “ all 
hopes of rendering the British Protectorate of Syria 
anything better for the inhabitants than a delusion and 
a snare,” and to declare that since the Treaty of 
Berlin it has become obvious that the destinies of 
Turkey must be taken out of her own control if Turkey 
is to subsist, and not fall to pieces,” which sounds 


— Ag like the “bag and ba e” policy for 
which Mr. GLADSTONE was at one time so severely 
reprobated. 


There are signs, too, in the same quarter, of an in- 
clination to stand shoulder to shoulder with Evan- 
lical brethren of non-episcopal communions in the 
impending controversy with sacerdotalism, even though 
this should involve a more decisive alienation from 
those of the “other religion” who are bound to them 

by the State Church tie. The Society for the Pro 
tion of the Gospel has put forth an appeal for funds 
in aid of a mission to the Nestorians, entirely ignoring 
the work which American missionaries have carried on 
since 1833 among a community numbering about 
50,000, and which has resulted in the formation of 80 
self-supporting con tions under native pastors. 
The Rev. E. L. Currs justifies this hostile —— on 
the grouud of the objection which is entertain by 
the society to missionaries who “ set up separate congre- 
tions on Dissenting principles outside the Nestorian 
hurch.” Upon this the Record remarks that when “a 
complex ecclesiastical system of great antiquity and vast 
pretensions ” yields only fruit which is “ avowedly putrid 
and worthless,” when long-continued efforts at reform 
have proved utterly futile, it is time to or 
“fanciful chimeras,” and to act upon the principle of 
the American missionaries. The tactics favoured 4 
High Church party in England have already stimulated 
the Nestorian clergy to “ furyand violence against the 
American missionaries, and the writer, while express- 
ing the warmest sympathy with the efforts of those 
“holy and devoted Christian men,” reprobates, in the 
strongest terms, an interference with their labours 
which is “so uncalled for, and so likely to be mischie- 
vous.“ The attempt adds, he says, another to the many 
inful illustrations of — — in — the ultra- 
hurch party is “ tually seeking to subvert mission 
work — 4 1 by others, as at Batticaloa, for a 
mission to which a grant has been 1 — ven by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know ledge, 8 = 
0 


the avowed ground that in that icular | 
Wesleyan 1— are 1— ow that it is of im- 
rtance to counteract them”—a policy which the 
ecord declares to be “ contemptible,” and a too faith- 
ful following of the example set by the Jesuits. 


The Rev. F. Fornes WiInstow, the High Church 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, has had his 
soul stirred to wrath by witnessing the fashionable 
attendants on his ministry pass by the alms- bug with 
an air of languid supercilious indifference,” and without 
contributing on an ave one farthing a-piece. The 
consequence is that the offertory has fallen off in two 
years over £700, and a reduction of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of ecclesiasticism is apparently inevitable. 
After scolding them with great gusto in his New 
Year's Address, he concludes by warning the subjects 
of his denunciation that, after displaying this mean, 
contemptible, niggardly spirit in Gop's house,” they 
leave “ His sacred presence-chamber further away from 
heaven, further away from the hope of salvation than” 
they ever were before.” 


— — — 


When sacerdotalists fall out, the veil is removed 
from certain ugly facts as to which mutual interest 
might have suggested concealment. The Chure' 
Times, setting forth the advantages offered by the 
Church of England as compared with the Church of 
Rome, gives by no means a flattering account of the 
priesthood. “‘ Nowhere does it sink ao be as in Spanish 
and Portuguese America, where its degradation is 
extreme and undeniable,” but “in Belgium and France 
grave charges before the public tribunals affecting the 
character of ecclesiastics have been unhappily rife of 
late years, while in Austria they are no better, and in 
Portugal they are said to be worse.” In Italy and 
Spain they are said to“ pander to the worst passions ; ” 
and the fact that the Roman Catholic clergy in Eng- 
land stand on a generally very high level, is declared 
to be in large part attributable to the fact that they are 
surrounded by “ jealous and unfriendly critics,” and 
ecclesiasticism is checked in its action in a hundred 
different ways. What a testimony as to a system whose 
raison.d’étre consists in the claim to be the salt of the 
earth, the purifying element which preserves society 
from corruption ! 


Mr. ARCHER GURNEY, writing in the same paper on 
“the Certainty of Catholic Reunion,” makes use of 
expressions which some members of the Church of 
England will probably read with less complacency. 
According to his view, Ezekiel xvi. 44—63, the most 
wonderful among all the wonderful prophecies of Holy 
— nom ml is to be underatood as metaphorically fore- 
shadowing the future of the Aamo m4 Greek, and 
English Churches. The Papal communion is identified 
with Jerusalem, the Eastern Churches with Samaria, 
the third réle being assigned to “our Anglican Sodom 
whose sins have been pride, fulness of bread, and 
neglect of the poor and needy.” The reception by 
Rome of her younger and elder sisters is to usher in the 
period which will “culminate in the Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb reunion on a right Sacramental basis: 
and meanwhile “ our ignorant English lawyers, and the 
unhappy, though well-meaning Church Association” 
are superciliously exhorted to“ leave the Church alone.” 


RN 

A Co.varer.—The banker of the Vatican, who managed 
all the Pope’s financial business in Rome, has taken to 
flight, and has left behind debts amounting to more than 
700,000 lire. Several high ecclesiastical officials, who hal 
entrusted all their fortune to the specious swindler, are 
suddenly plunged into the greatest distress. One of the 
last Cardinals created by Pius IX. is said to have been hit 
2 by the defaulter that he has not a centime left.— 

cho. 
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Correspondence. 


MINISTERIAL REMOVALS & RE-SETTLEMENTS 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Str,—Although “Sydney Brightson’s” letter will 
probably call forth from abler pens the protests of men 
of maturer judgment and riper experience than myself, I 
would still venture to crave at your hands the — 
of a few words on the other side.” Clearly there are 
two sides to this question, and your correspondent has, 
if I am not — mistaken, seen but one of them. 

To in with, I must regretfully differ with him as 
to the gravity of the occasion. Would that it were no 

than he imagines! Would that, despite the 
restlessness of “ croakers and grumblers, the crying 
needs of the weak or incom t,“ and the “ moan- 
ings ” of “disappointed men, all who are most wise 
— thoughtful among us could feel sure that there was 
no real call for some earnest effort with a view to 
reform; that on the whole affairs were not so bad but 
that we should be wise to let well alone”! Would 
that we could all view the present condition of our 
ini with this sanguine light-heartedness. It 
would be pleasant indeed; but would it be safe, wise, 
correct? I fear not. 

Accept, for instance, the rough estimate that “the 
av removals every year are about 10 per cent.” Is 
this so triviala matter? If “confidence is a thing of 
slow growth, and the reality of toral life and useful- 
ness is not present until perfect confidence between 
pastor and people has been established by long-con- 
tinued work an suffering ther,” surely t is average 
of tual removals is lamentably high; and all 
efforts should be made very greatly to reduce it. To 
my mind it cannot but be indicative of a most grievous 
defect somewhere that every tenth man moves every 

ear! And, after all, this is hardly a fair estimate. 
The average length of torate is really much less 
than 10 years. we omit from our calculations (as the 
new column in the County Union lists of the Year- 
Book, for the introduction of which the editor deserves 
our thanks, enables us easily to do) a very small per- 
cen of men the length of whose pastorate resembles 
that of the fathers, we shall find that the majority of 
the younger men remove much more frequently than 
the — represent. But to proceed. atters are 
confessedly made to look somewhat serious when we 
take into account those also “who have desired, but 
have not succeeded, in ~ a change,” even if they 
be but another 10 per cent. ut, Sir, can your corre- 
spondent, sanguine as he is, really believe that all such 
are covered by this estimate? Most heartily do I hope 
that I am utterly wrong, but I have asad suspicion that 
10 per cent. would more nearly represent the proportion 
who had neither moved nor desired to do so. In any 
case, there is surely valid ground for most careful inves- 
tigation and earnest search for a remedy, on the part of 
our County Associations and of the larger Union. And 
then as to the blame for all this! Is not “Sydney 
Brightson” rather too “hard down upon” the 
brethren themselves? Surely it is not the victims, 
but the experimenting novices and bunglers, who are 
to be credited with the cruelties of vivisection. 
How comes it that so many men are unsettled? Is the 
spirit of restlessness in them? Are they so much less 
patient and plodding than the fathers? Do they per- 
petually seek some greater thing for themselves? Shall 
we remedy the present evil by uading them to shrug 
their shoulders and sit still, in wholesome fear lest, 
were they to try their “luck” by seeking a change, 
they should by no means mend matters; or in 
the happy exercise of the sublimely Christian 
senttenanh that “in this world men ve to take 
their chance;” or by constraining them to resist 
the Zeit-Geist in sure and certain hope of the ultimate 
„survival of the fittest” ? Or will it be wiser and 
more just to say, Without doubt much of this is due to 
the change that has come over the churches; the Zeit- 
Geist must be exorcised thence? Doubtless there are 
men who have “ made a mistake,” not only in undertaking 
the pastorate they hold, but in entering the ministry at 
all; but these are not the restless and moveable. Elicit the 
confidence of those who are restless brethren, and I 
venture to believe, Sir, that nine times out of ten you 
will find that the story of the good man’s removal or 
desire of change, is this: From the very outset of his 
pastorate, one or two evil-disposed persons—often of 
no standing in the church, occasionally, alas! in office 
—have been prejudiced against him. They have cease- 
lessly contrived to misrepresent his conduct, misinter- 
ret his words, and undermine his influence, until at 
ast the leaven has worked so far that the place will 
hold him no longer. Are there not in very many 
churches one or two who know all too well from re- 
ted practice “ how to get rid of a minister” ? Often- 
imes, I am persuaded, nothing but amazing pertinacity 
on the part of the persecuted brother prevents the 
earlier arrival of the catastrophe. Let us be quite sure 
that we find the real source of the mischief, and cast 
the salt in there.” Alas! for those into whose bleed- 
ing wounds it is often rubbed instead. 


And now for one word as to the remedy. The need 
is urgent, what shall we do? Leave ministers and 
churches in such a case to “consult with brethren in 
whose judgment they have confidence?” 
seek the wise counsellor they know and confide in.” 
Will they? Alas, Sir, in my ignorance of human nature 
I thought they were wont to“ confide in“ those, rather, 
who were pretty sure to concur in their own views, and 
to counsel that on which their own heart was set. And 
I feared, too, that truly trusty friends,” really com- 
petent advisers.“ among neighbouring ministers, did 
sometimes, and, perhaps, wisely, decline to interfere 
because, on the one hand they had no authority to en- 
force their counsels, and, on the other, no guarantee 
against themselves sustaining injury as the result of its 


Men will | 


proving unpalatable. Had my ideas been correct, I 
should have further opined that a small local committee, 
wisely chosen, would have just the measure of moral 
authority required and the freedom of utterance which 
individual advisers lack. I should have supposed, too, 
that by this means a far greater saf rd would 
be provided against “folly,” and that by means of 
such a body men who do stick where they cer- 
tainly ought not to be, might be gracefully moved 
on or moved off; land churches in which the spirit 
of change is dominant, wisely instructed in the treat- 
ment due to the pastoral office, and relieved of men who 
“cause divisions.” Perhaps the Holy Ghost would deign 
to work revival in our churches by this agency. But 

rhaps, as it seems, I am wrong, and Laissez faire” 
is a more excellent way.” Surely committees do not 
always merit the bogey cry so often raised against 
them. Have not the Gouncile of Reference existing in 
connection with many of our County Unions been 
obviously useful. 

Iam exceedingly glad that after all Sydney Buight- 
son“ and I thoroughly agree on two points at least— 
first, that “even in this age continuance is essential to 
pastoral efficiency,” and it is “ our solemn duty to with- 
stand what destroys pastoral efficiency ;” and secondly, 
in the hope that nobody will suppose that the appoint- 
ment of a committee of advice would weaken the inde- 
pendence, or limit the free choice of the churches.” 


Permit me in closing to add my congratulations to 
you, Sir, on the happy union of those who have so lon 
“kept company,” and my good wishes-for the future o 
the whole Nonconformist and Independent family. 

Yours faithfully, 
Jan. 12, 1880. P. M. EASTMAN. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—The letter signed “Sydney Brightson in this 
week’s Nonconformist and Indepegdent, is well worth a 
careful peru But there are just two points which I 
think may fairly be criticised—i.e., his statements about 
long pastorates, and his opposition tocommittees of refer- 
ence. I would respectfully ask whether the seventeenth 
century „- ractice in this matter are to be 
followed rigidly by us 

Respecting long pastorates, I would remark that the 
Wesleyan Methodists have taught us how to make the 
best of short ones, and have grown amazingly under 
them. Besides, can it be proved that on the whole 
long pastorates are best for all purposes, either to 
minister or people P No doubt there are some noble 
specimens, but are these not rather exceptional than 
otherwise? We have in the new Year-book for the first 
time the date of settlements, which, no doubt, is a good 
addition; but if it is to be used, say, as a partial 
criterion of ability or character of the brethren, it will 
be most damaging. 

In regard to committees, while not being partial to 
them, I would inquire—Can judicious and sympathetic 
advice be so effectual when given by a private person as 
when given in connection with responsible official 
inquiry or knowledge? 

e have in most of our counties district committees. 
Could there not be found in each of the districts they 
represent some one or two men possessing knowledge 
and experience of the churches around, and who might 
be trusted with the responsibility of advising, when 
asked to do so, either churches or pastors ? lt these 
were asked to do this by the delegates of the churches 
they would recognise their responsibility and act accord- 
ingly. This would afford relief to our secretaries, who 
are so overburdened with work, and provide a feasible 
way of relief to the pastors and churches who might 
desire to seek it. 

I could say much on various points and issues which 
present themselves to me now in connection with this 
subject, but hoping that others will take the subject in 
hand, I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Therfield, Jan. 10, 1880. J. SCOTT. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—The appearance in your columns of the letter of 

Mr. Sutton on this subject compels those who differ 
from him to suggest some inquiries, which, probably, 
have not occurred to those who have been canvassed for 
their signatures to the memorial, and have good- 
naturedly complied with the request. 
11. Is the fact that the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has a salary of £2,000 a-year a prece- 
dent which the ratepayers of the metropolis wish to see 
followed ; and are the duties of the office and the organ- 
isation of the Board the same as in the case of the 
School Board ? 

2. Is it the fact that the Chairman of the School 
Board does not devote any more “time, energy, and 
ability“ to the work of the Board than the vice-chair- 
min, and the chairmen of committees, and even some 
individual members of the Board—none of whom have 
allowed to them a private secretary, with £300 a-year, 
as the Chairman has? In other words, is “ the hardship 
of Sir Charles Reed's position” any greater than the 
hardship of theirs? _ 

3. Is there any evidence that a salaried chairman 
would be able to promote greater economy on the part of 
the Board than one who is unsalaried? Is not the 
expenditure of the Board regulated by its policy ; which 
is determined by the Board, as a whole, and not by the 
Chairman? The Board’s expenditure has been sharply 
criticised—has it ever been pleaded in extenuation thet 
if the Chairman could have devoted more time to the 
work of supervision tbe expenditure would have been 
less ? 

4. Would those who are pushing this memorial have 
ventured to do so just prior to the recent School Board 
election Aud. if not, is it politic, directly the election 


is over, and when the ratepayers cannot so readily 
express their opinions on the point, to weight the Board 
with any of the additional unpopularity which the pro- 
posed additional expenditure would be likely to create? 

I will not dogmatically assert that no case can be 
made out for the payment of a salary to the Chairman 
of the London School Board. Itis a fair question for 
discussion. But this secretly-prepared memorial has 
been hitherto signed without discussion, and is obviously 
an attempt to secure a foregone conclusion, by bringin 
to bear upon the members of the Board a degree o 
outside pressure which they will find it difficult to 
resist. 

This mode of obtaining a salary for the occupant of a 
hitherto honorary office is, so far as my recollection 
extends, quite unprecedented, and it is to be hoped that 
the London School Board will not encourage a repeti- 
tion of the proceeding by their mode of dealing with the 
memorial. The question is one which should be dealt 
with on its merits alone, and not in accordance with the 
wishes of irresponsible lords and ladies who have not 
given to it three minutes’ thought, and who cannot be 
acquainted with the facts on which the decision of the 
Board ought to be based. 

Your obedient servant, 
A LONDON RATEPAYER. 

January 12, 1880. 


LAY PREACHING & METHODIST EXTENSION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Adverting, in your last issue, to the numerical 
success which has attended the Methodist bodies in 
England and Wales, I closed my letter with the ques- 
tion, To what special features in organisation and modes 
of work is this success to be attributed? 

The growth „ has been sometimes attri- 
buted to its youth. But, allowing for the elasticity of 
youthful vigour, will that sufficiently explain the facts 
of to-day? Methodism sprang into existence 140 years 
ago; it is, therefore, no longer young. The period of 
its most rapid development was attained in the second 
decade of this century, when it was already eighty 
years old. It is true that, from that time to the present, 
the rates of increase have been sensibly decreasing. But 
it would be a mistake to draw any hasty inference of 
decadence from this fact, because the rates of increase, 
respectively, of the Independent and Baptist bodies, 
since the — of the century, have been accelerated 
and re concurrently and proportionately with those 
of the Methodist family, though at a lower level. 
Moreover, it was 20 years after the Methodist rates 
had attained to their maximum, and when they had 
already fallen 16 per cent., that the Methodist provision 
exceeded that of the two Congregational bodies, whose 
maximum rates had been reached only 10 years before. 
The tide of progress flowed and ebbed in all the channels 
nearly at the same time; but itleft the Methodist stream 
the fullest. The comparative youth of the latter does not, 
therefore, explain its greater relative progress. 

That Methodism has largely appealed to a different 
and more accessible strata of society, is another reason 
sometimes adduced for its greater numerical success. 
This inference might seem to derive colour from the 
fact that, among the branches of the Methodist family 
retaining separate existence from 1851 downwards, that 
one which has most addressed itself to the uneducated 
has made by far the greatest progress. Thus, whilst 
the Wesleyans have increased since 1851 by about 16 
per cent., and the New Connexion records an increase 
of about 44 per cent., the Primitive Methodist rate of 
E ress has been 1324 per cent. It must not, however, 

orgotten that among the latter, in addition to a 
—— feature hereafter referred to, the most popular 
elements of government predominate. And since 
earnest efforts to evangelise the masses, attended by 
less satisfactory results, are frequently made by the 
Congregational bodies, the question still remains—By 
what methods of work have the much greater Methodist 
results been achieved ? 

The secret of these numerical successes—for of course 
there are forms of success which cannot be numbered 
—appears to me to lie chiefly in the full and systematic 
application to evangelistic purposes of the ts and 
resources of the congregations. This is evident in two 
directions, viz., first, in the general employment of lay 
preachers; and secondly, in the habitual concentration 
of money and resources for yee of Home Missionary 
extension. By means of the former the preachin 

wer of the churches is indefinitely multiplied; an 

means of the latter the missionary resources of wide 
districts are made available for the erection of chapels 
wherever they may be most required. Here are con- 
current elements of power —— adapted to achieve 


numerical results. 
The total preaching power of the Methodist Con- 
ut 38,000 preachers. Of these 


nexions amounts to a 
only some 3,600 are ordained ministers, and the remain- 
ing 34,400 are laymen; so that, on the average, for 
every trained minister there are nearly ten lay-preachers. 
These men goout from Sunday to Sunday, and preach 
the Gospel in towns and villages. In many cases ser- 
vices are held by them in private rooms, hired or 
borrowed for the occasion, wherein the nucleus of a 
congregation is gathered. But afterwards these tem- 
porary reoms give place to chapels, built with the pro- 
ceeds of missionary contributions, gathered from 
circuits and districts, and from central Connexional 
funds. All these lay-preachers have been selected and 
approved for the work by the authorities of their 
respective cireuits ; and they are forbidden to receive any 
remuneration, Thus, with the smallest possible expen- 
diture, the available talent of the Methodist societies ” 
is employed as an evangelistic agency, far-reaching in 
its influence. In a circuit of upwards of twenty stations, 
the work of three or four ministers is supplemented by 
a score or more of lay preachers. It is thus easy to 
establish an outlying picket in any village in which a 
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itable opening may occur; and, if the truth must be 
told, — — without one. If the attempt prove 
successful, it quickly leads to the building of a 
chapel, under the sanction of the district meeting, 
endorsed by the central Chapel Building Committee; 
for the conduct of public worship by a layman in two 
or three extra stations entails but little e e on the 
circuit funds. Whilst, on the other hand, if the venture 
is unsuccessful it is soon abandoned. The returns of 
Wesleyan chapels and es places, collected by 
order of the Couderente, in 1873, show that between 
1851 and that year about 1,000 reaching places in Eng- 
land and Wales were superseded by other buildings, 
and some 360 were given up without substitution. 
With an active propaganda an watchful agents, new 

und is quickly occupied; and the necessary chapel 
uilding is easily accomplished when the funds for that 
need not be of local origin. On the one hand, 
all the preaching power of a circuit is locally utilised; 
and, occasionally, a ministerial missionary is appointed 
beside, whose sole work is to break fresh ground. On 
the other hand, the funds gathered over large districts 
are applied for the purpose of chapel extension wher- 
ever the combined wisdom of the “societies” may 
determine. Some bodies have also a special fund solely 
applied to the extension of Methodism. That of the 
Wesleyene exceeds £47,000; andin the years 1878-9 
ts from it to the amount of £9,500 were made in 

aid of 133 new buildings. 

The proportion of the lay preachers to the ministers, 
throughout the Methodist family, has been stated to 
be nearly ten to one; but the ratio varies with different 
branches. Taking the three that can be traced back 
separately from this to 1851, the Wesleyan proportion 
of lay preachers to ministers is about seven to one; 
the Methodist New Connexion, is about nine to one; 
whilst among the Primitive Methodists it is about 
fourteen to one. This order follows that of the rates of 
comparative progress a above. So that there appears 
to be an intimate relationship between the proportion 
of lay preachers employed, and the relative progress of 
the body that employs them. The greater the ratio of 
the lay preachers to the ministers, the higher is the 
rate of increase. This is only what might have been 
reasonably expected; but it tends to show what a power 
of good is latent, and, by some, unsuspected, in the 
lay preaching agency of the Church. Is there any 
valid reason why Congregationalists should not avail 
themselves of that agency much more extensively than 
they do at present ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GOODEVE MABBS. 
Shepherd's Bush, Jan. 13, 1880. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. -I am much obliged to the Rev. Goodeve Mabbs 
for his letter, and particularly for the pertinent ques- 
tion with which he concludes the letter, viz.— To what 
special features in Methodist organisation modes of 
work, is its numerical and evangelistic success to be 
attributed? 

I have often asked this question both myself and 
others in conversation. I believe the chief answer to 
the question is to be found in the fact Mr. Mabbs states 
— The ordinances of religion are administered by 
about 3,600 ministers, assisted by nearly 35,000 lay- 
8 It is to what is called lay preaching that 

ethodism, in all its branches, owes its chief success. 

And if Congregationalism is to spread in anything 
like a similar manner it will have to cultivate “ lay 
preaching” more. Why we Independents, who contend so 
strongly for the spiritual rights of the “ laity,” have not 
cultivated far more “lay preaching” is another ques- 
tion that wants answering. 

Yours truly, 


GEORGE E. TUCKER. 
Sheffield, Jan. 12, 1880. 


PERSECUTION THE ESSENCE OF HIGH 
CHU RCHISM. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Six. — Experience goes to show that the High Church 
spirit is, above all other things, a spirit of intolerance, 
exclusiveness, and persecution. — 4 — and 
Evangelical Churchmen are too apt to forget that this 
is so in the present position of the Ritualistic and High 
Church parties in the Church of England. This — 
well for their hearts, but not quite so well for their 
intellect; well for their spirit of Christian forgiveness, 
not much for their powers of remembrance. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that High Churchmen 
should be taken at their word when they assert so loudly 
and continually as they do that they have abandoned 
wholly and for ever all thought of persecuting 
or coercing any one on account of religion, 
or because of differences in religious belief and 
opinion. It would not be right to accuse them of 
insincerity in these protestations; yet it is per- 
fectly impossible to hear them without certain mis- 
givings and suspicions. They seem to me to 

rotest rather too much. One cannot help asking, 

ave these High Church and Ritualistic advocates of 
religious liberty and the freedom of the conscience 
learned these 8 orious and eternal truths because they 
are truths? Or have they learned to speak of them 
in the language of their great discoverers and up- 
holders in these later ages—I mean the members of the 
free churches of Britain—because they find it useful for 
themselves in their present distress so to do ? 


about them. —— — ye yam all through — 
thing like the painful efforts of persons trying to spea 
a language which they have only begun to learn late in 
life. And if we call the language of genuine Free 
Churchmen from conviction of the spiritual beauty of 
their principles, because those principles reflect the 
mind of Christ, the language of Canaan, I cannot but 
think that High Church and Ritualistic advocates 
of religious liberty are at best like stammerers, or like 
that mixed race which so tly moved the wrath of 
Nehemiah, “ who spoke in the language of Ash. 
dod, and half in the Jew’s language.“ And thus must it 
ever be with all who have not learned to believe with all 
their hearts in the wickedness of any sort of persecu- 
tion on account of religion. 

Not to speak of more ancient times, it is an un- 
deniable fact that the history of modern High Church- 
ism, since its rise in the Oxford Tracts, was one con- 
tinuous history of persecution, until the State came 
forward and extracted some of its canine teeth and 

its claws. The thing is too notorious for denial. 
anit be denied that the late Bishop Philpots, of 
Exeter, won for himself the devoted admiration of all 
High Churchmen—an admiration which they expressed 
by styling him the Athanasius of the West? And why 
was he thus admired? Simply for two acts of persecu- 
tion. He threw Mr. Shore, an Evangelical clergyman 
of his diocese, into prison in consequence of some 
miserable dispute about a license, because Mr. Shore 
used the services of the Book of Common Prayer in an 
unlicensed building. And he attempted to deprive Mr. 
Gorham of his living because he held a different view 
from himself about baptism, and he would have deprived 
him had not the State interposed the aegis of its pro- 
tection. 

It is all very well for High Churchmen in these days 
to compliment Canon Ryle on the platforms of Church 
Congresses, and speak of him as if there were nothing 
dearer to their hearts than to hail him as a beloved 
brother in the faith. But there are those who, while 
they hear these honeyed words, which are softer than 
butter, cannot altogether forget the cries of anguish, 


the howls of rage, the furious denunciations of every- | 


body and everything from r Archbishop Sumner 
downwards, with which the High Church party made 
England ring from one end to another because 4 
not succeeded in turning Mr. Gorham out of the Esta- 
blished Church for holding the very selfsame doctrine 
about baptism which Mr. Ryle now teaches in safety 
and impunity. 

Is it surprising that the Low Church party, human 
nature being what it is, should seek in this its day 
of power to inflict reprisals upon its quondam op- 
pressors and persecutors ? Hi h Churchmen for 
generations sowed the wind. They must not be 
surprised if they are now at last beginning to 
reap the whirlwind. And in saying all this,I must be 
understood as not in any way approving or rejoicing at 
the persecution, or prosecution even, of Ritualists. 
We all ought to have learnt the proverbially hard lesson 
of being tolerant even tothe intolerant. But the whole 
matter may be regarded from a totally different point 
of view. Tom saddened hy the spectacle of a Church 
Establishment, which was supposed to be-set up in 
the interests of a large-hearted comprehension, being 
turned into a theological arena, where it might seem 
that “the wild beasts of the desert have met with the 
wild beasts of the island,” and that every one is 
engaged in rending the caul of another's heart. 

I maintain that it is not Nonconformity which is 
responsible for these horrors, but the most foolish 
attempt to combine in our body, by means of the exer- 
cise of Statecraft, various religious and spiritual ele- 
ments which have no natural affinities. And now 
that this attempt has confessedly failed to produce the 
intended effect, I would appeal to your readers whether 
it is not high time to bring this unhappy and disastrous 
experiment to an end? 

Yours, &c., 
A CHURCHMAN. 


— 


CLASSICS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Stn. -I have no desire to discuss the respective merits 
of the classical teaching at Oxford and at Cambridge; 
such controversy would be uninteresting as well as un- 
profitable to the great majority of your readers. But 
perhaps you will allow me, while endorsing the general 
accuracy of your correspondent’s letter published in yonr 
issue of January 8, to point out a necessary qualification 
of his statements. 

Your correspondent is quite right in asserting that so 
far as rewards go, classics and mathematics at Cam. 
bridge stand on an equal footing; and in fact I believe 
that, in the matter of college scholarships and prizes, 


the classical student has a decided advantage, while the 


— I — — —— — —b — — — 


When I read the speeches of High Churchmen at 


Church Congresses denouncin 

sionally articles in the the High hurch newspapers to 
the same effect, I am irresistibly reminded of the 
passage, The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau.” Seldom, or never, have those 
articles and those speeehes the ring of the true metal 


eee agp and occa- 


University, keeping the customs of a time when her 
substantial prizes were reserved for mathematical suc- 


cess, still scatters all her “crumbs,” in the form of | 


medal and scholarship, among her classical students, 
although they have now asserted their rights, taken their 
proper rank, and have an equal share in the College 
Fellowships, 

At Cambridge classics are studied, not only with 


Power of handling the language in all its forms; of 
giving not the mere phrase, however brilliant, of a 
chapter of Thucydides; of turning a poem of Waller 
into Horatian lyrics, each line and each expression of 
the original reappearing in the Latin version—this is 
the aim of Cambridge classical teachi This literary 
and linguistic accuracy must be, and is, supplemented 
by some training in philosophy, philology, and history ; 
but it stands first and supreme. a 

At Oxford, on the other hand, we find — of 
the works of selected writers insisted upon, and the 
thought set above the language. The student is ex- 

sted to know the facts narrated by Thucydides and 
Macitus, rather than the way in which those historians 
state and express them; and in prose and verse compo- 
sition, where verse is done, the aim is to give the spirit 
of the original, leaving the details out of the question 
altogether. Fertility of invention, vigour of expres- 
sion, and originality of thought characterise the pro- 
duct ions of Oxford scholarship; but these virtues are, 
speaking generally, marred by an universal inaccuracy. 

erhaps no better illustration of the respective merits 
of the two systems could be found than in a comparison 
of Mr. Cope’s version of the Plato’s Phedo with that of 
the Master of Balliol. Both have distinct excellences ; 
but while Mr. Cope gives us Plato in English, Dr. 
Jowett—to use an old bon mot—gives us electro-Plato 
a paraphrase, not a translation—graceful, polished, but 
inaccurate in every page. 

This radical defect in the Oxford system, and the 

radual decay of accurate classical scholarship in that 

niversity, have not passed unnoticed, and the contrast 

resented in this respect by the sister University has 
— brought into striking prominence by the invita- 
tion given first to Mr. 8. H. Butcher, and then to Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick to come and settle at Oxford, and 
take part in the classical teaching of the University. 
The invitation has been accepted, and though Trinity 
College and Rugby School cannot but feel the loss they 
have sustained, yet we trust that the accession of two 
such allies will be a source of new strength and vigour 
in the depression and danger of classical scholarships 
at Oxford. That University some years ago lent us 
their best oar, and taught us how to row. We trust 
that now the debt is repaid, gold for brass, and that 
in our time of need, which may not be far off, the 
same aid may in turn be afforded us. 

The true — then, to be considered in choosing a 
University for a classical student is the direction in 
which his classical talents lie, and where they will be 
most in harmony with the prevailing spirit of the place. 
As regards freedom of religious thought, I am bound 
to say that, so far as my own experience goes, at 
either University a Nonconformist ot ability and cha- 
racter gets fair play; the only annoyance comes from 
an antiquated master, tutor, or dean, whose prejudice 
is rather due to ignorance than to ill-will. 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. A. W. W. DALE. 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. — Will you kindly allow the pages of your journal 
to be the medium of rere u piece ob good news 
which will be received with peculiar interest and gratifi- 


cat ion by many ofits readers? I have to inform them 


profit, but with success—a fact proved by the long line 


of scholars which the University has sent forth during 
the last fifty years. But, in spite of this, it is, as con- 
trasted with Oxford, the Mathematical University; not 
in virtue of any pre-eminence of mathematics over 
classics, but because at Cambridge classics are studied 


mathematically. The genius and spirit of exact science | 


predominate. And so. in the classical examinations, it 
is not knowledge of the contents of particular books 
that is primarily required from the sen) nor origi- 
nality and brilliance of style and thought. Accuracy, 
in the whole and in detail, is the essential test. Other 
virtues are weighed and valued, but this comes first, 


— — — 


that, by the great liberality of many friends in all parts 
of the country, Milton Mount College is free from debt! 
A short time ago there was such a large adverse balance, 
that few were sanguine enough to believe it could be 
removed; but, notwithstaning the depression of trade, 
and the fact that many of the supporters of the College 
had contributed largely over — over again, they have 
been encouraged by some very liberal offers to unite 


with others in placing the institution in its present posi- 
tion by raising the required sum of 46,10 5 0 

and the additional expenses of printing, 
postage, &c., of ie. ＋ +¢ 75 0 0 
£6,224 5 0 


The committee 22 acknowledge the help given 
by the English Independent, and tender their best 
thanks to the numerous subscribers. 
Jam, yours truly, 
HEN RY WRIGHT, 
Shairman of the Special Finance Committee. 
22, Upper Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W., 
Jan. 13, 1880. 


— << — 


THE PEACE SOCIETY AND MILITARISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —It is stated that the “appeal” of the Peace 
Society, rightly termed “ timely and scathing ” in your 
issue of the Ist January, has been addressed “ to the 
people of the United Kingdom.” But what does this 
mean? It has probably been circulated in newspapers 
to a great extent, and put up in posters on the walls of 
large towns. But is this anything like enough? If, 
as Mr. Richard states, “conscription,” that direst evil, 
perhaps, that can possibly afflict any nation, is not 
merely possible for — 7 but, under certain cireum- 
stances, “absolutely inevitable; “ then, I ask. is not this 
matter a concern for every village and every home in the 
country ¥ Ought not the truth of these facts to be 
kindly, but urgently, forced on the mass of the people in 
country districts, many, at least, of whom do not read 
newspapers, or even see placards ¥ This matter of 
conscription, and militarism in general, touches every 
individual in England as no other single thing, except 
religion, can, Let me illustrate what I feel should be 
the line of action by the work of the Liberation Society. 
Though I live ina village of some 500 inhabitants 
only, the Liberation Society does not overlook them, 
albeit we are three miles from a town and two from a 
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railway. Well, if — can enlighten even petty villages 
of 500 people by speech- making, visits from agents, and 
placards, might not, or—unless there be no money for 
it—why does not the Peace Society adopt the same 
tactics? For, if the one subject is worth pressing on 
every Englishman, is not the other so even more ? 
I am, yours truly, 
A LOVER OF PEACE. 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT 
AND WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin. —I have received more applications than I can 
comply with from secretaries of Working Men’s Clubs 
where the Nonconformist and Independent would be 
welcomed, but the funds do not admit of its being pur- 
chased. If any of your readers would like to join me 
in sending copies, I shall be happy to receive cheque or 
P.O. order through your publishers, and will inform the 
contributors where their subscriptions have been appro- 
priated. Yours faithfully, 

London, Jan. 10, 1880. PHILIP*CRELLIN., 


PUBLIC-HOUSE INFLUENCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—The late election at Sheffield has shown, among 
other things, that in the forthcoming political struggle 
the Liberal party must reckon a & aggressive — 
tility of the publicans and brewers. I cannot help feel- 
ing that this is an element of real strength. It must 
surely awaken a new enthusiasm in every reformer's 
bosom to find himself in alliance with principles which 
the representatives of one of the most pernicious trades 
conceivable consider unfavourable to their interests. I 
have often felt my political ardour cooled by the 
seemingly necessary co-operation of the public-house in 
election times. Thel agent has ever regarded it as 
a part of his work to secure as — a share of the 
trade influence as possible, and by the usual means. 
The publican must have his share of the expenditure. 
This means a wholesale hiring, at exorbitant charges, of 
every conveyance he can command, and a serving out to 
a lot of demoralised loafers as large a quantity as pos- 
sible of beer and spirits. The utter incompatibility of 
all this with true Liberalism is enough to paralyse the 
arm of the earnest worker. Can it be worth my 
while,” he must be often asking himself, “to be com- 

romising myself, and doing violence to some of my 

eepest convictions, in order that Mr. A. should be sent 
to Parliament instead of Mr. B.?” With the profes- 
sional agent it is, as a rule, a mere matter of business, 
and he must use such means as come to his hand. 
Moral considerations would but provoke his contempt. 
Ihave often been astounded at the acquiescence of good 
men and true in the questionable tricks of the profes- 
sional man. I remember to this day the chuckling 
satisfaction with which a Radical of my acquaintance 
told me of the bribery by which a certain Liberal” 
victory was won in my native town. It was purely a 
question of “diamond cut diamond,” and for once the 
“ Liberal” one was the sharper. But what honest 
Christian could put heart into such wretched trifling 
with honour as this? Surely the motto of every one 
professing Godliness must ever be “first pure.” So I 
take it this great fall out with public-house influence“ 
should result in vastly augmented power to Liberalism. 
It will bring election duties more directly within the 
realm of conscience. Men of faith and prayer will be 
able to go from the altar to the 
dew of their higher consecration fresh upon their brows. 
I believe greatly in this mighty force. It has done all 
the real work of the world in the past. A spurious 
success may be achieved by an unholy alliance of prin- 
ciple and expediency; but I think the history of the 
Liberal party during the last seven years has proved 
that “ fighting the devil with his own weapons” is a 
suicidal process. Mr. Waddy's victory at Sheffield 
should nerve the arm of every soldier in the army of 
righteousness with fresh energy. The remarkable letter 
from A Looker-on who saw the Game,” in Friday's 
Daily News, is pregnant with instruction. It lifts the 
curtain and reveals two camps of warriors. On the 
banners of one of them are inscribed “ Drunkenness, 
Injustice, Imperialism, Cruelty Abroad, and Deception 
at Home.” n the o ite 4 are “Social and 
Political Reform, Righ eousness Abroad, Truthfulness 
and Honour Everywhere.” Rallying to the one standard 
we see a sprinkling of sincere “ spirited foreign policy ” 
fanatics and a host of publicans and their dupes; and 
to the other the benevolent, the patriotic, and the 
earnestly devout. Had the result been adverse to the 
cause of freedom and truth no one could have wondered ; 
but, thanks to the enthusiastic loyalty of the Liberals, 
a splendid victory has been won. I believe the secret 
of that victory will be found in the loyalty of the 


Christian voters to their principles, and I have no doubt | 


whatever that if, as I believe will be the case, the Liberal 
candidates at the forthcoming election are able to 
awaken a similar earnestness in the breasts of the 
members of our Christian Churches throughout the 
land, a similar victory will be achieved all along the 


lines, 
Clapham, January 7, 1880. A. C. 


A MISSION TO THE MAORIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—We are hearing a good deal just now about New 
Zealand as an emigration field, and almost every month 


large parties of English, Scotch, or Irish are leaving our | 
shores for that beautiful island of the Pacific. These men 


are going forth to better their condition, and the best wishes 
of every one must accompany them. There is, however, a 
something nobler which I should be glad to place before that 
large and influential section of the public now reached by 
your joint columns. I have just had read to me an address 


lling-booth with the | 


by Dr. Moffat, delivered onthe eve ‘of his return to Africa, 
in 1842, and as the heroic sentiments of that truly a lic 
man fell upon my ears, I could not help earnestly iri 
that some such i enthusiasm might be evoked on 
behalf of the fast disap ing, but in many respects noble, 
natives of New Zealand. Now, Sir, while men in hundreds 
and thousands are going to the Antipodes in search of for- 
tune, are there none in our colleges and churches who, with 
the self-sacrificing devotion of a Moffat or a Judson, are 
willing to go forth and redeem from double destruction the 
forty thousand remaining Maoris? Nowhere would more 
=— ing results of * t sort of — 1 2 * * 

aori is pre-eminen repared und for the Gospel o 
Christ. 7 fear the —— er Church of Englandism 
has done much mischief by leading him to rely on a flimsy 
ceremonialism for salvation, only to be rudely disturbed in 
the illusion by some sudden gusts of ion which have 
shown him that he was but “ The worse for mending, washed 
to fouler stains.” 

I feel quite sure however that a Moffat would have 

thered in splendid trophies from the New Zealand mission 

eld, and surely there must be men of the same moral 
calibre still in our Churches. The rising tide of materialism 
has not submerged all our heroism. Missionary enthusiasm 
is not quite dead I trust. among the thousands of young 
men who are to-day anxiously looking out for theatres for 
the performance of their life-wcrk, are there none who will 
fix on those doomed Maories whom selfish colonists are kill- 
ing off with brandy in order to get their lands, and say in 
the spirit of a St. Paul, ‘ By 's help we will yet win you 
for Christ?” The chief requisites for success are absolute 
disinterestedness and consistency. It is useless preaching 
to the Maori beyond your practice. The Rev. Mr. Buller 
relates an incident in his “Forty Years in New Zealand” 
which illustrates this: —“ In one of Governor Grey's 
journeys, says the writer, “ he told some natives who were 
around his tent that they should do good to others as well 
as to themselves, and ought to give a tenth of their annual 
income for works of charity. The natives listened with 
great attention, and afterwards went away. In the 
middle of the night two of them returned and woke up the 
Governor, who inquired what was the matter. They said 
that they had been holding a council respecting his conver- 
sation with them, and they were deputed to ask 
whether he himself had been in the habit of giving 
a tenth of his income for charitable The 
Governor was obliged to confess that he had not hitherto 
done so, but he would begin from that time.“ Perhaps very 
much of the failure of the Christian Church in evangelising 
work, both at home and abroad, is attributable to a discre- 
me similai to that thus honestly admitted by Governor 

rey. Others besides Maories are given to holding councils 
on ministerial utterances, although I fear few are found so 
faithful as to the results of the same; hence the scape- 


graces of our homes, and the ren es of our churches. I 
am 7 lad to say that seve earnest men from the 
English Co tional ministry are now on their way to 


New Zealand, but I am apprehensive that these good men 
are in most instances gone rather with a view to the wel- 
fare of their families than to win the Maoris to Christ. 
They will find their work among the British settlers, and 
I rejoice exceedingly in the thought of their probable use- 
fulness in their new homes. So far, however, British 


Co tionalism has not, I think, recognised its obligations 
to the New Zealand natives. 
Clapham, January 11, 1880. A. C. 
* 
Titerature. 


JOHN DE WITT.* 


Most of our readers will remember the words with 
which Lord Macaulay, in his essay on Sir William 
Temple, introduces John de Witt. England,“ he 
says, before describing the humiliating condition 
into which she had been brought by her war with 


the Dutch, when Dutch ships sailed up the Thames | 


as far as Chatham, and the blaze of burning ships 
was seen at London, “was in a very different 
situation with respect to foreign Powers from that 
which she had occupied during the splendid adminis- 
tration of the Protector. She was engaged in war 
with the United Provinces when governed with 
almost regal power by the Grand Pensionary, John 
de Witt.“ After a peace had been “ huddled up,” 
Temple went to Holland. De Witt's “ simplicity 
and openness, we are told, amazed Temple, who 
had been accustomed to the affected solemnity of 
his patron, the Secretary, and to the eternal 
doubtings and evasions which passed for great 
feats of statesmanship among the Spanish politi- 
cians at Brussels. Whoever,’’ he (Temple) wrote 
to Arlington, „deals with M. De Witt must go the 
same plain way that he pretends to in his negotia- 
tions, without refining or colouring, or offering 
shadow for substance!“ He enlarges on the 
| simplicity of life of the great statesman, and Lord 
Macaulay emphasises the ‘characteristic straight- 
forwardness of De Witt, and how he “ was as 
little given to lying with his face as with his 
tongue.“ That description has hitherto been 
accepted as a true one, and together with his tragic 
fate, has secured for the memory of the great Pen- 
sionary a respect and reverence which few states- 
men have ever secured. 


be rivalled, were utterly mistaken in their judgment 
of this man? For Mr. Geddes has presented to us 
in this volume a portrait utterly unlike that which 
has hitherto been received. We have here, 
although many years of De Witt's life were yet to 
run, carefully pourtrayed, and, in appearance, 
accurately illustrated, a cold, sagacious, self-con- 
tained, secretive man; a man who chooses always 
to adopt the most indirect way of attaining his 
object, who stoops to the lowest chicanery in 
methods, who deceives the most friendly of foreign 
Powers, his own country, nay, the very Govern- 
+ment of which he is the representative, in whose 
pay he is, and whose honour he is bound, above 
every other consideration, to sustain. 

Mr. Geddes has, no doubt, produced a formidable 
array of evidence in support of his opinion, and he 
is too widely-read a man not to be aware 
that he is giving a new character to a great 
and memorable statesman. It has to be 
said, also, that he does not write as a par- 
tisan, and that his representations have been 
forced from him by the evidence which he has 
brought to light. He has, indeed, searched papers 
unknown and unread until he found and read them, 
he has ransacked both public and private libraries 
for the sake of obtaining complete information upon 
even very trivial points. It may be added that he 
has used the information thus obtained to excess. 
He strives his utmost to make the small — 
of the United Provinces interesting, but he does not 
always succeed. Here and there, and too often, his 
book is painfully dry. His reader is unpleasantly 
conscious of the great labour that has been bestowed 
upon it. Mr. Geddes has a knack, too, of falling 
into very obvious Carlylisms, notwithstanding that 
he can write well, clearly, and often eloquently, 
in his own style. Yet such a minute, and for the 
most part clear, history of these most troublous 
times has never before been written. A very 
popular book he has not produced, but he has 
written what will undoubtedly be a standard work 
of history. 

Yet, in this first volume, Mr. Geddes is able to 
supply singularly little about De Witt. Indeed, he 
repeatedly, in various forms, expresses his regret 
that he has so little to tell. So far, this portion of 
his work is nearly altogether introductory. His 
hero scarcely appears until we are nearly through 
it. He begins with a singularly picturesque and 
unique sketch of the history of Dordreche, or Dort, 
its origin and settlement in the old middle ages, 
and its after constitution. To Dordrecht the De 
Witts belonged, and their family is traced back to 
1292. Cornelius, of the fifteenthcentury, was the 
first who embraced Protestantism, and Mr. Geddes 
gives a sagacious reason Why. To him, at 
some time in his fresh manhood, the question 
came. ‘No,’ we can imagine him answering, ‘ there 
is something in this new doctrine ; these torturings, 
burnings, anddrownings are not Divine work ; there 
is more in this world than is to be seen through 


Papal eyes. This Cornelius was grandfather of 
John. The family was in good social position. 
John was born about 1623, and had a liberal 
education, and before settling down he travelled 
largely on the Continent and in England, being in 
England atthe very beginning of the Parliamentary 
war, but writing in his diary nothing prophetic of 
the future of that conflict. He returns home, 
and studies law at the Hague. Theauthor unravels, 
with singular strength, the complicated politics of 
the time, to give an indication of the state of the 

litical world while De Witt was in his early man- 

ood. We need not follow him; it is sufficient to 
say that De Witt took what may be termed the 
popular side of the States of the United Provinces as 
against the claims of the House of Orange—putting 
Holland, his native state, first and foremost 
amongst them all. The Prince of Orange of this 
period was the one who married the daughter of 
Charles I., and who was the father of Dutch 
William,“ whose future career not even De Witt's 
sagacity could anticipate—else, undoubtedly, his 
work had been remarkably different from what it 
was. There are many details concerning Stuart 
and Orange factions. Henrietta Maria was here 
working hard for Charles, and pawning her jewels 


to send him money. The execution of Charles was 


viewed with horror by the Dutch, but by-and-by 
they placed themselves in communication with the 
Parliamentary Government. The death of the 
Prince of Orange was a fatal blow to the Stuart 
party, and, for years, to the Piedmont influence 


of the House, of whom the De Witts, as patriotic 
_Hollanders, had long been enemies. 
| Prince—subsequently William III. -was born a 


The young 


week after his father died. The political results of 
this great Prince's death are well described by tle 


author: they culminated in a transfer of power, 


which at a future day was to be directed by the 
active brain and wielded by the strong hands 
of John De Witt. We pass from this, however, 
to the first notice in history of William LII.:— 
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is a scene which took place three days before the 
Geant Convocation opened. On Sunday, January 15, the 


: f to be baptized. Already the mother and 
— te ted about the bild“ name. The 


er had quare 

— desired that her son should be called 
“Charles William,” thereby — 11 father’s name 
with her husband's; and the grandmo declared that if 
he was named Charles, after the beheaded orange at 
she would not attend the ceremony. The mother yielded, 
and then another q arose over the question who was 
to carry him to the church The first arrangement was that 
he was to be carried by the Princess Albertina of Orange (a 
sister of his father’s), accom ied by the Duke of York, and 
Prince Edward, son of Eli th, Winter-Queen of Bohemia. 
The young duke, fired with the free-lance life of the Duke of 
Lorraine, left Paris on a visit to that Duke at Brussels. 
He arrived at Brussels with empty — got a little 
money from the duke, and asked his hter in 0 
and made his appearance in the with 
his pockets empty. He did not foresee what the future had 
in store for him, that this little child, whose baptismal cere- 
mony he refused to attend, would one day become his son-in- 
law. He first excused himself on several unds; then he 
offered to be the conductorof the venerable Queen of Bohemia, 
and finally declined altogether to go; some ascribing his con- 
duct to royal pride, and others to the quarrelling of the two 
princesses. ereupon, the Princess Albertina, feeling in- 
sulted, would not carry the child. It was next proposed that 
Lady Catherine Stanhope, one of the ladies of the Princess 
Royal’s household, accompanied by one of Brederode’s 
daughters and a daughter of the Count of Dhona, should 
carry him. But Brederode’s wife stepped in, asserting that 
no daughter of hers—no daughter of the Lord of Brederode, 
of the blood of the Counts of Holland—should carry the train 
behind Madame Stanhope; and so Madame Stanhope had to 
retire. Finally, the little William was carried to church by 
the Countess of Dhona, with Count Maurice, the Brazilian, 
on her right hand, and the Earl of Norwich on her left, and 
the little Prince’s train was borne by two of her own daugh- 
ters and two of the daughters of Brederode. 


The time that followed this was of the most 
memorable in the history of the United Provinces. 
With the commonalty and many of the aristocracy 
the Orange family were popular, for were they not 
altogether saved by them from utter destruction in 
the memorable war with Spain? The Orange 
family were allied to the Stuarts ; hence sympathy 
with the Stuarts. On the other hand, the growing 
power of the Stadtholder was seen to be dangerous 
to the liberties of the Provinces, which were, there- 
fore, and for other reasons, drawn into sympathy 
with the great Protestant Commonwealth just esta- 
blished in England. Peoples, governments, states- 
men were thus pulled both ways. The proposed 
Anglo-Dutch coalition was an illustration of the 
feeling. Unhappily, before its terms could be 
arranged—if they ever could have been, with the 
slow moving and difficulty-suggesting Dutch intel- 
lect—the two nations e drifted into war. 
It is a moot point to this day who was to blame for 
this; but certain it is that on the very day that an 
alliance between the Provinces and the Parliamen- 
tary Government was apparently being settled, 
Tromp and Blake were fighting the first of their 
great sea-fights in the English Channel, each after- 
a representing that his opponent fired the first 
shot. 

What followed is known well, although nowhere 
excepting in these pages is the history written with 
such command of new materials. It was in the 
negotiations for subsequent peace that De Witt first 
became politically prominent. He had been 
appointed Pensionary of Holland, and was soon 
found to be in brain and purpose the strongest man 
in the Provinces. His directions of the negotiations 
are given with explicitness, and it must be confessed 
that they seem to justify Mr. Geddes’s description 
of him; but, probably, while we now know much 
more than we ever did of these affairs, we shall one 
day know much more. 


One point in these negotiations is to be reviewed 
with great interest. The nature of the great Pro- 
testant alliance proposed by Cromwell is more fully 
indicated than has yet appeared. The author 
says :— 


Putting the three documents together which came into 
the hands of the two deputies left in London, in this 
mysterious manner, we are able to form a conception of the 
inagnificence and grandeur of Cromwell’s foreign policy ; 
for whether the peace was to rest on an absolute smelting, 
or on a mere friendly confederation, of the governments, the 
end to be worked out was the same. The policy was one 
which, in the time of the Thirty Years’ war, would have 
given a new history to the continent of Europe. The 
Supreme object of it was now put by these documents more 
* than had hitherto been done in any of the official 
2 ocuments which had passed between the deputies and the 
— of State, or in any of the non-official conversations 

tween the former and Cromwell. The end in view was 
= 9 Protestant alliance between all the Protestant Powers 
na urope, for the purpose of propagating the Gospel. Swit- 
2 and, the free towns of the Empire, the Protestant princes 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden were specially mentioned 
as contemplated members of the alliance. The first docu- 
aod ee that freedom of conscience was to be vin- 
— throughout Europe; the second document, in a 
— Spirit, provided that no alliance whatever should be 
in with any prince or state in Europe who maintained the 
— to constrained men’s consciences, and depended 
pe: y trom the Pope, but that they should be declared 
— In their comments on this stipulation, the deputies 
— a plen for their neutrality and friendship with all 
Alen on with a view to preserve their beloved commerce. 

» the god which now stood on almost every altar in the 
Province of Holland was this same god Commerce. So, in 
presence of this idolatry, Oliver had to abate a little of his 


great ides. Hence, the third document, while prohibiting Fin the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, and even 


alliances with governments which maintained the Inquisition, 
K., dropped the clause that such governments should be 
declared enemies. With France, an alliance was to be per. 
mitted ; on condition, however, that French Protestaits 
were to enjoy religious freedom unmolested. And, to 
crown the edifice, preachers and godly men were to be sent 
forth by the respective states “ to all * and nations who 
would admit them,“ in order to teach the people and spread 


the Reformed faith. 

Peace was made, and an alliance was effected, 
but not on these conditions. The miserable histo 
which followed in the times of the Second Charles, 
and its disastrous effect on De Witt, will, we have 
no doubt, be described with equal knowledge and 
ability in the next volume of this work. 


MADAGASCAR AND THE MALAGASY.® 


Auoxd the favourite assumptions of those who 
wished to find a show of reason for the superci- 
lious disdain which they thought fit to express on 
the subject of Christian missions, one which was 
clung to with the most tenacity was the notion that 
missionaries were men of defective culture and 
narrow prejudices, indisposed to regard with any 
appreciation or tolerance, or even to inquire into, 
institutions or opinions with which they were un- 
familiar, and resolutely bent upon estimating every- 
thing by the extent to which it might accord with 
certain preconceptions of a very limitedorder. The 
individuals who oracularly propounded these ideas 
were wont to surround the “noble savage with 
an atmosphere of romance and to endow him with 
imaginary virtues which were declared to be con- 
spicuously absent in certain classes to be met with 
in civilised communities. An acquaintance, how- 
ever superficial, with such mission work as that 
which has been carried on in the island of Mada- 
gascar must, in the minds of persons with any pre- 
tensions to candour, utterly sweep away every 
vestige of such a theory. As the result of 
labours commenced only 60 years o, and 
for a quarter of a century interrup by a 
ruthless persecution of the Christian faith, the 
Malagasy have been gifted with a written language, 
an achievement which their unaided resources had 
never developed; have been taught to reprobate 
impurity, deceit and fraud, offences to which no 
stigma attached in their heathen state; have 
learned to build for themselves substantial habita- 
tions, a process from which they were expressly 
deterred by olden superstitions; to clothe them- 
selves in decent attire, and to prefer the arts of 

ace to the desolations of continuous tribal war- 
are. Surely results sufficiently noteworthy even 
for those who entertain no special regard for the 
spiritual aims which constitute the highest motives 
to missionary endeavours. But such a résumé as 
this by no means exhausts the catalogue of the 
obligations which humanity owes to the agents of 
the London Missionary Society in connection with 
the great African island. There is scarcely any 
department of science which has not been enriched 
by their adventurous explorations and intelligent 
researches, and in the volume before us, the Rev. 
J. Sibree has collected together, in a classified form, 
some of the most valuable of the results which have 
thus been rendered available. 

Madagascar, which is four times as large as Eng- 
land and Wales, has been known to Europeans less 
than 400 years, but the Arabs seem to have had re- 
lations with it for more than 1,000 years. It consists 
of two great divisions—an elevated interior region 
raised some 3,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea-level, 
and a region consisting for the most part of exten- 
sive plains. Nearly surrounding the island, and 
generally following the coast line, is an almost con- 
tinuous belt of virgin forest. Among the fauna 
there are no lions, leopards, hyænas, elephants, 
zebras, or monkeys, although the island is only 
divided by 230 miles of ocean from the African 
Continent, where all these abound; among the 
flora, bamboos, grasses, and rushes, which attain to 
great dimensions and are directed to important 
uses, occupy a prominent place. Rice is extensively 
cultivated, and the sugar cane grows luxuriantly, 
attaining a height of twelve or fourteen feet. 
Coffee promises to be an important article of 
export; indigo, tobacco, and spices, may be pro- 
duced in quantities practically unlimited. Mr. 
Sibree estimates that the island is capable of sus- 
taining a population of from ten to twenty times 
its present amount. Among the recently-extinct 
frequenters of the island was the 4pyornis maxi- 
mus, a gigantic bird, which laid eggs with a 
capacity of seven ostrich, or 148 hen's eggs. Among 
the most noteworthy of existing products is the 


traveller's tree, a sketch of which has been selected | 


as the distinctive ornament of this volume. 
The nearest allies to the races which inhabit 


Mr. Craufurd, are to be found, not in Africa, but 
„The Great African Island : Chapters on Madagascar. By the 
Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S. London: Trubner and Co. 
1880. 


in more distant regions. He is of opinion that in 
some former — the Indian Ocean . occu- 
ied in rt a continent or archi o, 
of which’ We howe relics in , p> 
Mascarene Islands, the Seychelles, Amirante, and 
Chagos groups, and, nearer to India, the Maldive 
and Laccadive groups. As to the origin of the dif- 
ferent tribes now found in Madagascar, Mr. Sibree 
suggests that they constitute representatives of two 
races—one an olive or light-brown ple closely 
connected with the inhabitants of Eastern Poly- 
nesia (from the Sandwich Islands through the 
Samoan, Marquesan, Society, Paumotu, and other 
ups down to New Zealand), and the other a 
Shee race allied to the Melanesian tribes inhabit- 
ing Western Polynesia from Fiji to New Guinea. 
The Hovas who occupy the north central districts, 
and are now the ruling race, he believes, displaced 
in Imerina an aboriginal people, the Vazimba, who 
were unacquainted with the use of metal. The 
Malagasy language has no harsh or guttural sounds, 
but abounds in vowels and liquids; the parts of 
every sentence are regularly balanced in construc- 
tion, forming a kind of rhythm very closely resem- 
bling the parallelism of Hebrew poetry. otwith- 
standing supposed differences of origin among the 
tribes, there is substantial oneness of language all 
over the island, and fluency of speech in public 
addresses is a very general characteristic. The 
uttered words are accompanied bY great animation 
of gesture, as may be gathered from Mr. Sibree's 
account of the speeches made at a great kabary, 
assembled to hear a message from the Queen de- 
livered by the Prime Minister. 


When replying, three persons at least of cach class advance 
a little into the open space, and after saluting the Queen and 
repeating a number of the usual complimentary phrases, 
they in vague and general terms their assent to the 


ress 
— 4 — have heard, and, Mdnomd tdky, give assurance of 
fidelity and * presenting at the same time the Adsina, 
or silver , 


> speeches in 

the orator turning to face his companions at the end of his 
rounded periods and d in a loud voice in the usual 
Fa tsy isdy vi? Ney is it not so f] to which the assenting 
shouts of Indy ! So] are —_— J ot in reply. Occasionally 
te waaay ee bape neh a mba, or outer dress, from his 
shoulders, girding up his loins; or sometimes throwing his 
lamva on the ground, seize a spear and shield, and with im- 
mense energy and violent gesticulation leap about, brand- 
ishing his weapons with fury against an imaginary enemy of 
the Queen ; while his audience will become so excited as bis 
oratory continues, that at the last they will leap to their 
feet in an enthusiasm of loyal zeal, waving swords and spears 
amid shouts of Isdy! Isdy! I remember seeing the Snider 
rifles also thrown up in the air by the soldiers, and even an 
Armstrong cannon lifted up bodily with its carriage and 
carried about in a fashion that would have astonished 4 
European officer of artillery. 


It is a noteworthy fact that, whilé some savage 
tribes have no words for numbers exceeding five or 
ten, the Malagasy language has a complete 
numeral system up to a million, taptrisa, the 
finishing of counting.” Madagascar is very inade- 
quately provided with roads, and wheeled carriages 
are at present practically useless. Mr. Sibree saw 
but two while in the island; one of these was a 
small carriage belonging to the Queen, but this was 
‘carried by men (!) instead of being drawn by 
horses. 

Much attention has been latel 
nection with the edict of Queen Ranavalona II., to 
the subject of slavery in Madagascar. Mr. Sibree 
speaks of three classes—the Zaza-Hovas, who are 
of the same stock as the Hovas, who have become 
slaves through a sale for debt, or as a punishment 
for Pars or other offences; the Andévo, des- 
cendants of captives of war; and the Mozambiques, 
who were brought into the country by the Arab 
slave-trading dhows. The domestic institution“ 
is referred to as conformed in Madagascar rather 
to the“ patriarchal” than to the “planter” type. 
Slaves were, for the most part, kindly treated as a 
kind of inferior members of the family, and per- 
mitted to join in the conversation of their masters 
at table, uttering their opinions with considerable 
freedom. The children were nursed by their owners 
with almost as much affection as their own 
children ; and as no one dresses her own hair, the 
mistresses would often perform this service for 
their slaves. The Mozambiques have now been 
formally set free, ‘‘and the majority of them are 
actually so, although many of the female slaves 
remain with their former owners.“ No respectable 
Malagasy would carry with him any small article, 
such as a Bible or hymn-book; that must be 
consigned to an attendant. An objection like this 
does not extend to manual labour. 

When there happens to be special work requiring to be 
done in connection with the royal courtyards, such as re- 


drawn, in con- 


building or extending the lofty retaining walls, all ranks of 
the people, from the highest to the lowest, take a pride in 


Madagascar, Mr. Sibree contends, in opposition to doing with their hands some of the actual labour under the 


eye of their Queen, who sits on a raised seat looking on ; the 
highest officers are seen with their limbas girded round 
their loins, working harder than their slaves, carrying stone, 
digging or ramming earth, and doing whatever manual 
labour may be required. Much of the same kind of feeling 
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exists in clearing the 
c , when every one—male and female, Andrians [the 
nobles] and slaves, officers and soldiers—will all labour with 
the greatest zeal; some di , others bringing stone, 
others laying bricks, while their wives will mix the mortar 
and fetch the water required for the work. 

As this sort of aid was in some sort con- 
nected with the old idea of monarchical absolutism, 
we are glad to learn that the erection of the 
memorial churches has, among other changes, 
ushered in the eraof remunerated labour, and that 
many of the Malagasy have developed into ex- 
cellent workmen in various branches of industry. 
In metal work they have long manifested great 
proficiency, producing silver filigree ornaments of 
wonderful — In one of the royal palaces is 
a set of large silver vases of classic design, all made 
by native workmen from one sent from Europe.” 

Mr. Sibree furnishes much curious information as 
to funeral and marri customs, folk lore and 
superstitions. Orientalism, in its various phases, 
has much that is in common, but few would have 
anticipated that Scripture would be in any wise 
indebted to Malagasy customs for illustration; yet 
some remarkable parallelisms are undoubtedly 
indicated in the chapter entitled, New Light on 
Old Texts. From attentive observation of the ten- 
dencies manifested in some of the Christian churches 
of Madagascar, he is enabled to set forth some in- 
structive side-lights on ecclesiastical history, more 
especially with relation to the development of 
sacramentalism, against which a very careful 
watch has to be kept among a people so recent! 
emancipated from a heathen system, in whic 
charms played so considerable a part. Among 
other incidents we have the following: 

Some few years ago, one of my brother missionaries was 
— 7 1 : tion in his district, not far 
rom the capital, and L first Sunday in the month 
he had to preside at the ' Supper. But before that 
was partaken of he had also to baptize several people, and the 
water for that was brought (as is frequently the 
case) in one cf the cups used for the wine at the other 
sacrament. As soon as the baptism was over the cup was, 
of course, needed for its special ; but here a diffi- 
culty occurred to the good deacons. hat was to be done 
with the water? A little consultation took place; they 
appeared to think it improper to throw away what had been 
used for a sacred purpose, and so at last, to solve the diffi- 
cult problem, one of them took up the cup and drank off its 
contents 

Those who read this incident can hardly fail to 
call to remembrance the workhouse girl's apron 
which was recently destroyed by an English chap- 
lain on, the ground that it had become “ conse- 
crated” by some wine being spilled upon it, and 
the piéce of bread which, after — tacked to an 
affidavit in a law suit, was, in deference to a super- 
stitious clamour, ‘‘reverently consumed” by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The whirligig of time 
seems to be carrying some of the State-appointed 
masters in Israel in the so-called Reformed Church 
of England back to the semi-Pagan notions from 
which the Christian communities of Madagascar, 
after abandoning other relics of idolatry, are slowly, 
but steadily, learning to emancipate themselves. 
We note that the Antananarivo churches are already 
sending out missionaries to the SihAnaka province 
and the regions occupied by other heathen tribes. 
If matters progress as they are doing, before 
Macaulay's New Zealander takes his place on the 
broken arches of London-bridge, we may look for 
the arrival of Malagasy missionaries sent forth to 
labour for a revival of primitive Christianity amidst 
the corruptions and superstitions which shall have 
— the Church of England. 

We must not linger further over a volume which 
is throughout replete with information, which 
ethnologists, botanists, naturalists, geologists, and 
students of folk lore, equally with those concerned 
kor the progress of Christ's kingdom upon earth, 
will study with interest and advantage. The work, 
we may add, is enriched with physical and ethno- 
graphical sketch maps and illustrations. 


A FRANCO-SPANISH CONDOTTIERE.* 


Tue hero of this interesting volume is one of those 
soldiers of fortune who, during the “ hundred years’ 
war,“ led to slaughter and to pillage the terrible 
bands of écorcheurs. We do not mean to say that 
Don Rodrigo de Villandrando had only the qualities 
of a cut-throat and the virtues of a highwayman, for, 
as such, he would not certainly have attracted M. 
Quicherat's notice; but the bravest soldiers of that 
distracted epoch were not proof against the tempta- 
tions which the fortunes of war placed in their paths, 
and we must remember that Xaintrailles, Lahire, 
and Dunois (le jeune et beau Dunois) himself, earned 
their reputation for bravery quite as much in 
their quality of routiers, as in that of champions 
who stoutly maintained the independence of their 
native country. At all events, M. Quicherat, the 
learned director of the Paris Ecole des Cartes, was, 

1 igue de Villandrando, l'un des combattants pour |'indé- 


dance Francaise au XVme. Sidcle. Par J.Quicherat, Directeur 
e l’éco'e des Chartes. Svo. Paria and London: Hachette and Co. 


d for the erection of their | 


more than thirty years ago, engaged in collectin 

-_ eas for the Société de Histoire de Sena 
a 

Maid of Orleans. Whilst carrying on his investi- 
gations, he met with the names of many warriors 
who had taken an active part in the events of the 
times, some of whom, of course, were sufficiently 
known, whilst one, Don Rodrigo de Villandrando, 
had not yet received the attention to which he 
appeared entitled. The result of this inquiry was 
a series of articles originally contributed to the 
Biblwtheque de ! Ecole des Chartes,and now reprinted 
in one elegant and substantial volume, after having 
been revised, corrected, and increased to double 
their primitive dimensions. M. Quicherat, with 
his usual modesty, entitles his work an essay ; 
it may so happen, indeed, that fresh discoveries 
of MS. documents will bring new light to bear 
upon the biography of Don Rodrigo Villandrando ; 
in the meanwhile, the monograph before us may 
be considered as a masterpiece of its kind, and we 
have seldom had the chance of perusing any work 
more interesting on the reigns of Charles VI. and 
Charles VII. 

We cannot pretend to follow through all its 
details the career of Villandrando ; let us only notice 
that although a Spaniard by birth, he belonged on 
his grandmother’s side to a family inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and that he was naturally 
disposed to place his courage and his energy at the 
service of his France. When he arrived on this side 
of the nees, the civil war between the Bourguig- 
nons and the Armagnacs was raging in all its fury ; 
he joined the former party in the first instance, and 
attached himself to Villiers De L’Isle-Adam; but 
— soon drove him to the other side, and he 
strengthened the King's band of followers by the 
numerical addition of at least fifty soldiers, to say 
nothing of the influence belonging to his own 

rsonal merit. It is not too much to say that Don 

rigo de Villandrando played a decidedly prominent 
_— in the desperate struggle carried on by the 
rench for the liberation of the territory, and on 
more than one occasion the suceess of the day was 
mainly, if not entirely, due to him. It is astonish- 
ing that, such being the case, French chroniclers 
and historians should have been so provokingly silent 
about M. Quicherat’s hero, or should have 


remembered only the worst features of his character? 


his Histoire de Saint-Martial, Apétre des Gaules, 
Bonaventure de Saint-Amable has the following 
remark :—‘‘ Cet homme estoit si méchant et cruel, 
que son nom est tourné en proverbe dans la Gas- 
cogne, et pour signifier un homme brutal et cruel, 
on l’appelle Méchant Rodrigue.’ 

We do not intend to justify all the actions of 
Don Rodrigo de Villandrando, and many of them, 
we frankly acknowledge, were exactly what one 
would anticipate from a captain of écorcheurs ; but 
we must remember the dreadful epoch in which 
he lived. Chivalry was on the wane, and that 
magnificent ideal which we admire in Villetardains 
and Joinville had very nearly disappeared. Even 
the chronicles of Froissart, like the poems of 
Charles d'Orléans, show us the framework of 
medi val society gradually giving way, and the 
gentle knights and courteous squires of yore suc- 
ceeded on the fields of battle by soldiers of fortune 
and ruthless adventurers, who considered warfare 
only as a legitimate means of getting rich. M. 
Quicherat has been able, by industrious document- 
hunting, to give the whole biography of Villandrando, 
except during the space of three years, when we 
are left entirely in the dark about his movements. 
His reputation, thoroughly established both in his 
native country and in France by a series of bril- 
liant actions, had attracted to his standard a for- 
midable army of well-trained soldiers. Enjoying 
in Castile the title of Count de Ribadeo, he 
thought himself justified in marrying a lady of high 
rank, and, accordingly, he took for wife Margaret, 
the natural daughter of John I., Duke of Bourbon, 
who was then a prisoner in England. She brought 
to him, as a dowry, the lordship of Ussel, in 
Bourbonnais. 

The excesses committed by him, whom an im- 

artial historian called l’Empereur des Pillards de 

rance, brought about his disgrace, and after a 
brief return to favour he retired to Spain, sum- 
moned by the Constable de Luna, who was natu- 
rally anxious to secure his services on behalf of the 
king, Don Juan II., unable to defend the crown of 
Castile against his rebellious vassals. Later on, 
we see Villandrando once more on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, helping Charles VII. to crush 


down the Praguerie, and resuming a command: 


which he finally gave up only about the year 1442. 
He then took leave of France for ever, and spent 
the last years of his life in penitential retreat. The 
date of his death is 1457 or 1458. 

One of the chief points of interest noticeable in 
M. Quicherat's excellent volume is the state of 
military institutions during the fifteenth century, 
especially in France. Don Rodrigo lived long 


e documents referring to the trial of the 


enough to see permanent armies taking the place 
of the compagnies, routiers, écorcheurs, and other 
scourges of the land. As our author aptly remarks, 
he indirectly helped the work of reform. The ex- 
cesses he committed suggested the only possible 
remedy, and he may be likened to those epidemic, 
and other natural calamities, which, by their very 
ravages, lead scientific observers to the discovery 
of sanitary improvements. 

In order to give our readers some notion of the 
materials accumulated by M. Quicherat, and turned 
to account in this monograph, we shall merely say 
that the appendix of illustrative documents con- 
tains no less than eighty-six different pieces, in 
addition to copious foot-notes. Since the first 
publication of this work in the Bibliothéque de 
Ecole des Chartes, several writers have discussed 
the history of the French fifteenth century, and 
particularly the reign of Charles VII. Whatever 
fresh information these writers have given is here 
made use of by way either of correcting the first 
narrative or of 22 4 it. 


THE ART OF DRESS.* 


Lorp Dersy has just been gently reproving us as @ 
nation for want of economy. He meant that too often 
we do not spend with the true ends of life in view, and 
that we thus waste power and life, as well as physical 
resources. The “ gunpowder and glory” business is, to 
the national mind, very much what ostentation of 
luxuries, and over-indulgence of appetites, and the 
creation of false appetites and of false needs, through 
perversions of fashion, are to the individual. There is, 
and can be, no true and healthy development, save in 
the simple lines of nature’s laws; and these at last 
severely limit and revenge all excesses in the national 
as in the individual life. The results are easily traced 
in many manifestations. And just as economy, love of 
industry, and the quiet and independence that these 
t in a people cannot possibly support the military 
spirit in its last results, so attention to Nature’s laws, 
in the treatment of the human body, cannot be recon- 
ciled with excesses of fashion and the frivolities of 
society requirement. Lord Derby did not make any 
reference to the subject of dress; but that subject 
would have afforded him as illustrations as could 
be found anywhere. Thinki over these matters 
recalled to our mind the little work on Dress by Mrs. 
Haweis, which has been, till now, overlooked, as good 
and valuable things often are, through having been too 
carefully put aside. We shall now try to do justice to 
it by way of making up arrears; and, as we are review- 
ing a lady’s book on ladies’ dress, if we follow her 
appreciatingly, we can scarcely be accused of un- 
gallant Whe book is from t to last a book on 
economy—economy of means, economy of life 

and power. 

On one occasion, we were greatly tantalised by a 
friend of ours who professed a predilection for a cer- 
tain class of female — of the 12 He was 
also a great admirer of Greek art. Passing through 
Trafalgar - square one day, we asked him to step in to 
the Royal Academy, and, having done so, we stood 
with him before one of the greatest forms of antiquity, 
produced in the prime of the plastic art of that people, 
who knew more about the beauty of human forms thi 
any other that has ever existed. Was that waist 
slender? Had the sculptor aimed at producing a slant 
line from the arm-pit to the side point of the waist f 
Nothing of the kind. Was the foot unproportionately 
small? or did it look as if it had ever been perked into 
a boot too small for it, or with a heel so high as to 
transfer all the pressure to the toes and front part of 
the sole? Nothing of the kind. The beauty of the 
foot arose, not from smallness, but from fine proportion, 
the sandal being what every true sole should be—a 

roper and sufficient support for every portion of the 
oot when spread to its utmost. Mrs. Haweis’ little 
drawing in illustration of what the female human fi 
should be is in general after that outline; and how 
suggestively it contrasts with the fateful effects of 
tight-lacing set alongside of it. 

ow, these two points lead us directly to the main 
issues which Mrs. — urges, with all her tact and 
clearness and force of style. Dress is for service and 
for adornment; and the two ought to go together. 
That is a bad dress which impedes free, unrestrained 
movement, especially in the open air; and it is scarcely 
possible that it could be graceful. Suitability to 
climate and to circumstances is essential; so that 
mere copies of what is found fitting in one country 
will not be successful im another. But some 
general rules are absolute. The body should be kept 
to a proper degree of warmth, but it should be so 
free from compression at an B pm that the arms 
can be freely thrown up, exten to their utmost, and 
the tips of the fingers made to meet easily right over 
the head. That will show if the ribs and the lungs have 
play. Let the young ladies who care for their future 
try so simple a test. If they are in fair health, and if 
they cannot accomplish it without a creaking and crack- 
ing of stays, and without pain or short, sharp gasps in 
their breathing, then they seriously need a warning. 
The present writer once heard Canon Kingsley declare 
that this was a test he should always like to apply, and 
had systematically done so with his own family. alk- 
ing is more of an accomplishment than is generally sup- 


_ pesed, especially among ladies. In too many cases they 
cannot persevere to such an extent as to 


nd pleasure 


in it, because their dress stands in their way. In eve 
such case there is a waste that is, we had almost said, 


criminal, because power is lost and life is inevitably 


* The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author ot The 
Art of Beauty.’ Chatto and Windus. 
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ed and made miserable. We must let Mrs. 
— say a few words about tight-lacing 
‘cial small waist is invariably ugly, for the same 
2 architecture, a pillar or 1 is called 
debased in art, when what is supported is too heavy for the 
thing supported, or when the base is dis rtionately 
b and unwieldy for that which it upholds. Tight- 
lacing destroys the law of proportion and balance ; for it is 
never necessary except in stout persons, and in them it 
distorts the natural lines of the body into @ coarse, immo- 
derate curve, and gives an appearance of uncertainty and 
unsafeness. Were it a question merely between one’s 
health and one’s own beauty, I have little doubt that the 
majority of women would sacrifice health; but we are so 
‘ood that there is no injury to the outward which 
does not affect the inward, no secret wrong that does not 
break to the surface, sooner or later, in ugliness. In order 
to be beautiful we must be healthy; in order to be healthy 
we must never thwart nature; and if our folly interferes, 
however remotely, with our power of breathing, taking 
sufficient exercise, or common precautions against cold, Xc., 
the result will fall on our own heads sooner or later—and 
the later the worse—in some ugly form. 

In a nation like our own, where little attention is given to 
the training of the body, and where good looks are seem- 
ingly held to be an accident, not to be attained by culture, 
and, having nothing to do with sanitary laws, nature must 
be greatly supplied by art in dress as well as (in) other 
things; and hence, how important to guide art into the 
right channel, and not to help her to destroy what is already 
unduly neglected. 

On “low bodices Mrs. Haweis is not less decisive. 
She says :— 

It is not generally admitted, but a few experiments suffice 
to convince, that the low bodice is not only an ugly and an 
unmeaning form, but [that] it invariably detracts from the 
height. “Most persons who attend the Queen's drawing- 
rooms must have noticed how short the ladies look, in con- 
sequence of the horizontal lines overpowering the perpen- 


dicular ones, in court dress. The hard line around the bust, | 


and small sleeves or none, seem to cut the body in pieces, 
and there is no bodice which confines the arms so miserably. 
With the question of delicacy I do not pretend to deal; that 
must be left to feminine good feeling; Iam chiefly concerned 
with beauty. If a woman has very beautiful shoulders, of 
course, it is a pity to hide them; but that objection would 
apply to any charms which are out of fashion. One cannot 
hope to display one’s whole fortune at once and, as some- 
thing must be kept back, it is better to sacrifice breadth 
than height. A low bodice with short sleeves has many 
faults—its poverty of design, its uninteresting bareness, its 
incongruity with a large mass of material below, the diffi- 
culties of trimming it without spoiling the figure, should be 
sufficient to taboo it. When made in a dark material and 
seen against a dark background the effect is such that 
Temple-bar stuck with ghastly limbs of malefactors was 
only a little worse—and against a light background, the 
bust and arms disappear altogether, and the dress seems to 
hang empty in the air. 
Yet one further short extract :— 


It may have often perplexed thinkers how our ances- 
tresses, who were so much more thrifty than we are, could 
have afforded to wear in common such fine lace, as we know 
they did, on cuffs, collars,and caps. Not that they would 
have spent money in having it scrubbed with washing 
powder or worn it dirty. . I believe the introduction 
of blue, yellow, and red starch was for economy; white ruffs 
would never last long, and were odious when soiled. The 
dark starches saved time and money, and the look of them 
was, of course. as tinted muslins, now a matter of taste. 
High-born women cleaned and mended their own delicate 
laces, which they loved to wear at all times. But the 
strongest thread would not have borne the weekly or even 
monthly scour. A picture of Henrietta Maria, by Claude Le 
Fevre, now (1879) in the Exhibition of Old Masters, at Bur- 
lington House, shows us an ingenious bit of thriftiness. Over 
the rich lace is a transparent outer cuff of muslin, which 
could be renewed as often as was necessary, Aer the 
lace, though visible, from dust and grease, and thus it might 
have lasted a twelvemonth in daily wear. How else could 
these laces have survived two or three hundred years? 
What fabrics of our day will survive the ill-treatment of the 
laundresses’ chemicals and wringing machines ? 

And the reader of the book should certainly not omi 
the section “Conscious Economy” and the “ Saf: aic 
creature,” whose extravagance and whose economy ere 
at once so great ! 

Mrs. Haweis has traversed the subject of dress in its 
manifold details, speaking of head-dresses in their 
varieties, as well of jewellery, &., of sleeves, of trim- 
mings, and the minutia, which, to us, are perhaps, too 
much of mysteries ; she has some sound and suggestive 
words also about hygiene and about children’s dress; and 
ullisso compressed, and yet soclearly set forward, that we 
must leave the readers themselves to follow her through 
her short, but pleasant chapters, should they feel inclined. 
They will assuredly find Mrs. Haweis a cheering and 
amusing companion as well as an excellent instructress, 
and we think they will be fain to put her little manual 
on the dressing-table to be often referred to. If they 
should do this and act prudently on her hints one thing 
we know would result, nay, two—there would be fewer 
piteous, helpless valetudinarians, and doctors of a cer- 
tain class would suffer a great diminution of their 
incomes, but, as Lord Derby said again, the income tax 
returns would be the same. 


THE MODERN REVIEW.* 


THE first number of a new quarterly review deserves 
something more thun a mere massing notice, and we 
propose to devote to the one before us more spa than 
we can generally afford to periodical literature. It 
appeals to our sympathy as the successor of an old 
friend, one long since passed from circulation. It is the 
immediate successor of the Theological Review, whose 
career ended three months ago, and it is, through that, 
the lineal descendant of the National Review. The 
Modern Review reminds us of the former by the names 


Le The Modern Review. Edited by R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 
ndon: James Clarke and Co.,; Manchester: John Heywood. 


of several of its contributors, and of the latter by its 


breadth of view and lite aim. Inan exceedingly 
interesting manner, and with great fulness of informa- 


tion, the editor tells The Story of Nineteenth Century 
Reviewing.” He judiciously guides the reader from the 
sources of the great reviews in the beginning of this 
century through the more important periods of their 
history to the publications of a later time devoted to 
some special interest. He deals in succession with the 
Eclectic, the British Critic, the Theological itory, 
the Christian Teacher, the Prospective andthe National 
Review, and the Theological Review, and finally pauses 
on this latest creation, or ought we not rather to speak 
of it, in conformity with its scientific spirit, as the latest 
form of literary evolution? The following quotation 
expresses with sufficient fulness the religious and scien- 
tific aims which, in the editor's view, such a magazine 
should seek to reach :— 


We have no quarrel with any of the great literary organs. 
The bitterness of controversy is passed away; nor have we 
controversy with any reviews that sustain the literary 
repute of our times. Only, while some are, with perfect 
propriety, devoted to the interests of school or sect, and 
others, with truest liberality, hold impartial balance between 
Orthodox Catholic or Protestant on the one hand, and 
Positive Philosopher or atheistically-inclined Agnostic on 
the other, we note that a group of schools, in love with 
liberty, pledged to progress, reverent in religious aspiration 
and affirmation, address the public through none of these ; 
and we note a deepening and outspreading impression (as 
we think in 2 upon the public mind, that, where 
Faith is, Reason has no footing, and, where Reason rules, 
Faith cannot dwell; that Religion and Science are offered 
to the world alternatively, and the world must make its choice 
between. Believing that impression false, pernicious, and 
removable. we make it our purpose to do what in us lies 
towards its removal. 


Of the articles generally in the number before us we 
cannot do better than arrange them in groups, which 
may serve to represent the spirit and method of the 
Modern Review. Dr. Carpenter, writing of “ The Force 
Behind Nature,” denies that we know nothing save 
matter in a state of motion; and affirms that we have 
u cognition of force, as immediate and direct as our cog- 
nition of motion; that it is by means of muscular ten- 
sion that we perceive force; further that this force is 
put in motion and controlled by the individual person- 
ality; and that therefore human will 1s the type of the 
force which science seeks to know. Professor Upton, 
treating of the moral effect of agnosticism, gives us a 
powerful criticism on what he happily calls “ Fervent 
Atheism.” With these two papers should be read 
“The Ancient Buddhist Belief concerning God,” by T. 
W. Rhys-Davids. 

“The Miracles in the New Testament” are treated by 
Mr. Wicksteed on the assumption that they are a hin- 
drance to the spread of religion among many per- 
sons. After mentioning the rationalistic explana- 
tions which have been given of them, and showing 
wherein they failed, he seeks to combat the idea that 
miracles originated in fraud, and gives a number of 
examples of so-called miracles of later times which were, 
he contends, as well supported by the evidence of eye- 
witnesses as those of the times of the apostles. Those in 
search of evidence on behalf of the truth of miracles 
must, therefore, not go to the Modern Review. Those, on 
the other hand, who do not believe in the physically 
supernatural, will find here that that is no reason for 
relinquishing the teachings of Jesus or of abandoning 
all belief in His personality. “The most resolute dis- 
believer in miracles,” says Mr. Wicksteed, “need not 
reject the whole Gospel tradition as unhistorical.” Dr. | 
Vance Smith contributes a few pages of exegesis on 
Rom. ix. 5. A discussion in which he had been engaged 
with Canon Farrar in the Ezpositor had closed without 
containing all he wished to say on his side. He, there- 
fore, sends his notes to a periodical were the “ liberty 
of prophesying is somewhat wider. 

Passing from these philosophical and theological 
subjects, we select those which deal with the subjective 
and experimental aspect of religion. The first is by J. 
Allanson Picton, M.A., on the worshipper's relation to 
Christ, In the Name of Christ.“ The second is called 
“The Tides of the Inner Life,” by Miss Cobbe; the 
third, on “Sight and Insight,” by Joseph Wood. 
The last is on that capacity of the soul to see more 
than is apparent which makes faith possible, and 
without which religion could not be. It is charm. 
ingly described, and illustrated by poetry. Miss 
Cobbe preaches from the text that tells us how 
difficult it is to keep the “heights which the soul is 
competent to gain.” She describes the changes 
through which the spirit ses, the oscillations of 
judgment, and the transitions of the emotion from 
one state to another. She investigates the causes 
of these varied moods, beginning with those 
most outward, and ending with that most sove- 
reign cause of all—the will of God. It is a 
truly devout and religious essay. Mr. Picton’s paper 
is a plea for a practice which some, it appears, regard 
as inconsistent—that of praying in the name of Christ, 
with the belief that the worship of Jesus is idolatry. 
The argument is a very forcible one, but it will pro- 
bably not convince those who raised the objection, The 
chief value of the article is, in our view, its connection 
with the inward religious life. Papers of this kind may | 
be felt to be out of place in a Review devoted to the 
interests of science, philosophy, and the higher criti- 
cism; but wethink the editor has judged wisely in 
resolving to have this element with the others. 

Of purely literary articles, besides the first by the 
editor, there are these: The Homes of the Stanleys 
and the Taits,” by Charles Shakspeare, M. A. “A 
Liberal Country Parson. In Memoriam P. C. 8. 
Desprez,” by John Owen; and Farrur's St. Paul.“ by 


— 


Allan Menzies, B. D. There is also an account Of the 


life and writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, by Charles 
Hargrove, M.A. 


— 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO’S. REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Nornmo is more remarkable than the vastly increased 
diffusion of useful knowledge. The love of reading and of 
books is an appetite which grows by what it feeds on, and 
multiplied competition seems only to increase the field, and 
really to injure no one concerned. Nobody need be ignorant 
now ; not only is the schoolmaster abroad in a sense in which 
Brougham and his friends could hardly have dreamt of, but 
the publishers are ubiquitous. Books of reference, Bible 
dictionaries, dictionaries of science, encyclopmwdias of all 
sorts, which used to be the exclusive possessions of the rich 
and learned, can now be obtained by every working-man, 
since they are primarily issued in parts, which renders it 
easy for those with but small earnings to become purchasers 
of them. Many firms are doing work in this way, and 
we have taken — — to k of their efforts. 
A number of the publications Messrs. Ward and 
Lock are before us, and demand that we should try to do 
them the same justice as we have done to others. 

First and foremost comes the new edition of “ 1 
Domestic Medicine,” under the editorship of win 
Lankester, M. D., F.R.8., which has been greatly improved 
and brought down to date. With its com and, 
in some cases, exhaustive articles, its strict alphabetical 
arrangement, its abundant woodcuts and diagrams, it is 
certainly a book fitted to be a treasure in the household. 
For not only does it give terms that are properly medical 
and associated with medicine, it embodies a com system 
of health conditions, acting i on the maxim that 
“prevention is better than cure.” Indeed, it is here, we 
think, that the most valuable element of the book lies. 
Let the reader turn to such headings as Food, “ Milk,”’ 
“Cheese,” House, Heat, Ventilation, “ Flannel,” 
and he will at once see this. The latter, indeed, is so good, 
we must quote it :— 

“ Flannel, though not strictly speaking a remedy, is one 
of the most valuable means of preserving health we 
Its great virtue consists in that it prevents the body from 
being too rapidly cooled, after having been tly heated. 
Flannel is a non-conductor of heat, even w saturated 
with perspiration, and so prevents the heat of the body 
from being wasted in evaporating the fluid after the body 
ceases to generate excessive heat. i 
the bodily temperature is accompanied with danger, espe- 


cause of 78 For similar reasons an individual clothed in 
flannel will be able to resist exposure to cold and wet better 
than one clothed in a better conducting material. Such 
exposure, as we well know, is a frequent cause of rheuma- 
tism, and one attack of rheumatism almost invariably pre- 
disposes the individual to a second attack. It is, ore, 
a rule for individuals who have once suffered from 
this malady never to go about without flannels.” And so on. 

The articles on such subjects as “climate,” “ erysipelas,”’ 
“ chloroform,” “‘ bronchitis,” brain,“ asthma,“ are parti- 
cularly good. Bright's disease,’’ in its many phases, is 
most succinctly described, and so is Addison’s,”’ only here, 
as in some other few cases, we observe that the terminology 
is rather too technical for such a book. There is a valuable 
appendix on “Sick Nursing” and “Maternal Manage- 
ment. 

“The Bible Dictionary,“ edited by the late Rev. C. 
Bintell, M. A., is a careful and comprehensive compilation, 
done with great neatness, sense of proportion, and literary 
tact. It has now undergone many improvements, and is, in 
point of size, a still more imposing book than before. We 
could have wished that circumstances had admitted the 
embodying of the valuable new matter which now forms the 
appendix in the body of the book; but the system of stereo- 
typing, which alone makes cheap books of this class possible, 
no doubt stood in the way. Such articles as Flood,“ 
„Damascus, Baal,“ and Altar,“ to which we have 
specially referred, are particularly well done. With its 
hundred pages of admirably instructive wood-cuts the 
volume forms a most desirable addition to every library 
which cannot command the still more extensive works of the 


| same class. 


“ Whiston’s Josephus is a never-failing book—it throws 


| so much light on the condition of things among the Jews at 


date immediately succeeding the period of our Lord. It is 
very nicely oo necessarily in small type, but still 
readable, and the paper is good. The Autobiography of 
Josephus prefixed is most quaint and attractive. We 
have read it again with the liveliest interest. In an 
appendix there is a vindication of the testimonies of Jose- 
5 zus to Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, aud James the 
ust, which very suitably concludes the somewhat pon- 
derous volume. It is a library in itself, and, with the 
immense number of illustrations, will give the reader a 
very fair idea of the manners and customs of the Jews and 
the Romans, as well as of the history of the time. 

We have before us also two parts of “ Ward and Lock’s 
Illustrated and Complete Edition of Cruden’s Concordance 
and Bible Companion ’’—a work which is essential to every- 
body who wishes to be familiar with Scripture, and to be 
able to refer to its various parts with ease and readiness. 
The illustrations given are very good and helpful. 

We have two parts also of Beeton’s Illustrated Ency- 
clopedia of Universal Information,“ which has al y 
stood the severe test of many years’ use. It is compact, 
handy, and well done. The geographical and scientific 
portions are exceedingly well clearly written. 


An EcciesiasTicaL Question which has been causing 
some difficulty in Switzerland is supposed to have been 
settled. According to the National Suisse, Monsignor 
Cosandey, who succeeds Monsignor Marilley, has received 
the title of Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, and this 
decision of the Vatican will, it is anticipated, put an end to 
the conflict which was raised by the nomination of Mon- 
signor Mermillod, Bishop of Hébron, as Vicar Apostolic of 
Geneva, and brought into prominence by his expulsion from 
the latter canton. Monsignor Mermillod will thus be de- 


pPrived of all the authority which Monsignor Marilley 


allowed him to usurp, and which the new titulary will know 
how to maintain.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

INTOLERANCE CHASTI8ED.—The Catholic priest in Morris, 
Indiana, who severely „ three boys of his parish for 
acting as pall-bearers at the funeral of a Protestant boy 
2 has been fined to the amount of 300 dollars.—Religious 

ald, 

Faruxx Curci, who is living in retirement at Naples, has 
written a preface to a new Italian’ translation of the New 
Testament, in which he deplores that the Scriptures are so 
little read by Italian Catholics. 
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In these days of telegraphs and special corre- 
spondents and penny papers, the ancient difficulty 
of getting at a fact seems to increase rather than 
diminish. News is forwarded in any quantity, and 
is swiftly publisbed and circulated; but whether it 
has solid fact or a Stock Exchange invention behind 
it who can tell? It ought to be the easiest thing 
possible to ascertain whether a great Russian army 
is being concentrated on the Polish frontier of the 
Empire ; but even the best-informed journals are 
discussing the antecedent likelihood of such a 
concentration as the best clue to truth or falsehood 
of the telegrams which are flying over the Conti- 
nent, and which are causing no little alarm. News 
spreads so rapidly, and acts so instantly and 
powerfully on the value of securities, that there is 
the strongest temptation either to manufacture or 
to manipulate it; and no one knows really what to 
think about a grave report until it has been sifted 
and tested in every possible way. We are living 
in the atmosphere of universal doubt, with the 
means of the most absolute certainty, apparently, 
in our hands. How to get at a fact was never a 
more perplexing question than it is now, when 
skilled observers are stationed at every point of 
interest, and the means of communication are mar- 
vellously rapid and sure. 

But whatever may be the truth about the extent 
of the Russian military movements on the German 
frontier, it is quite clear that there are ominous 
thunderclouds in the political sky. Next to wars, 
perhaps rumours of wars are the influences which 
act most detrimentally on commerce, and on all 
the industrial occupations and social interests of 
mankind. And rumours of wars are rife just now 
in the east of Europe. Russia is certainly moving 
large bodies of troops, and Prince Bismarck holds 
the German army well in hand, ready, in case of need, 
for an instant spring. But it seems impossible to be- 
lieve that Russia is meditating anything so mad as 
a war with the German Empire, unless the ominous 
sentence, Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat, is 
already written by the finger of Fate on the for- 
tunes of the Czar. The German army is ready in 
a perfect state of equipment—ready, we may be 
sure, even to a gaiter, and in nine days the 
German generals could pour a flood of troops into 
Russian Poland, which would sweep the Russian 
columns before them, as boughs are swept before 
a storm. The Russians, naturally enough, may not 
see this as clearly as a calm spectator; but they 
must have some glimsing of it, as CHAUCER says. 
They know what desperate efforts it cost them todrive 
the Turk in on Constantinople, and with what 
ease the German army drove the Austrian in on 
Vienna, and the French on Paris. They can 
hardly doubt that the flood which would let 
loose on them would swiftly drive them in, beaten 
and shattered, on St. Petersburg. And yet there 
seems, as far as can be made out, to be a menace 
in their attitude which it is not easy to interpret, 
and there is a great deal of uncomfortable specula- 
tion abroad about the chances of war. 

The dangerous element in the situation is the 
really desperate social condition of Russia. Almost 
— is possible in the action of a Government 


so terribly straitened and menaced by iuternal and 
external foes, because nothing which may result 


from the most reckless action can be much worse 


than the miseries which the State has already to 


endure. It is not at all unlikely that the policy of 
engaging the attention of the people by foreign hos- 
tilities has been anxiously discussed in the Councils 
ofthe Czar. It is the favourite scheme of despotic 
Governments. It is one which has more than 
once played an important part in Russian history ; 
nor it during these last years been quite 
unknown among ourselves. But the risks are so 
tremendous, the chances are so desperately against 
even a momentary success, that a declaration of 
war would seem to be simply an act of madness ; 
and as neither the Czar, Prince GORTSCHAKOFF, nor 
Count SchouvALorr have given any signs of mental 
aberration, it seems reasonable to seek some other 
key to the movements which have caused so much 
anxiety, than one which would almost prove them 
to be insane. There can be no doubt that by the 
Austro-German Alliance which Prince BisSMARcR 
has cemented so firmly, the Russian Government 
has been placed in a very difficult, painful, and 
humiliating position. Indeed, the humiliation which 
it has inflicted on Russia is one of the grave 
domestic difficulties with which the Government of 
the Czar has to contend. The German CHan- 
CELLOR has, as usual, done his work thoroughly. 
It is one of the most clever achievements of his life. 
A State which he had utterly humbled and em- 
bittered against both himself and his new-made 
Empire has been so captivated by his blandish- 
ments as to become his devoted ally, and has 
apparently placed itself at his disposal to assure 
his position against France on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other. One cannot help wishing to 
understand a little better than is understood at 
present, the price which was offered for such 
a success. We cannot resist the suspicion that 
there are clauses in the agreement between the 
two Empires, of which Enrope will know nothing 
until it has to decide on the fate of Constantinople. 
Be that as it may, the alliance between the two 
greatest States of Central Europe isolates Russia 
completely, and cuts her off for ever from the ful- 
filment of her dream. There was no need for us to 
be in such a desperate hurry to head back Russia. 
To Austria, and, in a lesser measure, to Germany, 
a Russian occupation of Constantinople would have 
been a fatal blow. They were bound to prevent it, 
and would have prevented it effectually, had our 
fleet never moved from Malta. They have now 
made Russia understand that she is debarred from 
the Bosphorus for all time ; and the Russian people 
take note of it with bitter indignation, and with a 
fierce desire to enter some form of protest against 
it before it is too late. 

This may account for the demonstration of mili- 
tary force which the Czar is making at a moment 
when one would think that he has more than 
enough upon his hands. He may think it desir- 
able to show that it is not safe to leave him quite 
out of the account. More probably, we imagine, 
he sees that Constantinople is hastening to its 
fall. The Anglo-Turkish Convention is not worth 
the parchment upon which it is written, for the 
purpose of arresting the disintegration of the Otto- 
man Empire. He may see that the time is at 
hand when the question of the succession to the 
sick man will have to be finally settled, and he may 
think quite justly that it will not be bad for the 
interests of his empire, to have a powerful force 
ready on the Austrian and German frontiers, 
capable of, at any rate, inspiring caution in the two 
Cabinets whose policy he has so much reason to 
dread. This would seem to be a more reasonable 
account of the menacing movements of the Russian 
forces than that which anticipates an immediate 
outbreak of war. Of that we believe there is no 
danger. The Czar and Prince Bismarck know too 
well the ruin which it would work. But the 
chronic danger of Europe abides, and every month 
it assumes a more aggravated form. The break- 
up of the Ottoman Empire is impending, and there 
can be no peace in Europe or approach to peace, 
until the succession is settled. Had the Tory Go- 
vernment spent half the energy on that question of 
questions, which they have manifested in their 
wretched efforts to galvanise an accursed and 
dying tyranny into something which might for the 
moment look like life, Europe would not now be 
groaning over wars and rumours of wars, as the 
only tangible fruit of their vaunted Berlin peace. 


MR. WALTER AND THE BERKSHIRE 
LIBERALS. 


Tre Berkshire Liberals are determined not to 
allow their indignation with Mr. WALTER to end 
in words, and their action is all the more worth 
of serious attention, because it has been taken wi 
such careful deliberation, and because there are in 
it no signs of undue heat or passion. The meeti 
at Newbury has been followed by a larger — 
more representative assemblage at Reading, where 
all the facts of the situation were canvassed, 
and a resolution appointing a committee to 
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nother candidate was adopted nem. con, 

— discussion, in which Sir Go Youne and 
Dr. Ginssure did their utmost on behalf of 
Mr. Watrer. The latter gentleman, who is 
better known as a distinguished Hebrew scholar 
than a politician, appeared in the character of Mr. 
Wa.rer’s personal friend; but instead of attempting 
a defence of his political action, he sought to pro- 
pitiate the meeting by avowing his opposition to the 
foreign policy of the Government, which he declared 
had made him, for the first time, feel ashamed of his 
country. The logical connection between this 
statement and the advice to vote for a gentleman 
who avowed himself a supporter of the Government 
on this very point and gloried in the shame was not 
very obvious. But Dr. Gmsnund has a penchant 
for independence, and he therefore urged the 
Berkshire Liberals to return a man who would 
show his independence by thwarting them in their 
most cherished convictions. They feel that the 
question of the hour is as to that Imperialism on 
which the Ministry will ask the verdict of the con- 
stituencies. Sir Perer Spokes, the chairman of 
the meeting, sufficiently indicated the tone of feeling 
among the decided Liberals of whom he is a repre- 
sentative when he said, ‘‘ Speaking for myself, per- 
sonally, I am willing to sink what, on most 
occasions, I should regard as a leading feature 
of my political creed—disestablishment. I will 
not tell you for a moment that I will give 
up that in future, but what we have to 
look to at the present time is to get rid of the 
present miserable Government.” The one feature 
also in the conduct of the Government which was 
singled out for condemnation was its foreign policy, 
and to that Mr. Warn gives his approval. The 
Berkshire Liberals must certainly have a singular, 
not to say eccentric, love of independence if it 
induces them to choose for their representative a 
man who will condemn all that they applaud, and 
applaud all that they condemn. If the upholder of 
Imperialist ideas and the defender of a State robbery 
by which a scientific frontier” is to be secured 
was a supporter of disestablishment, the choice 
might have been a difficult one for others besides 
Sir Peter Spokes. We do not suppose that Mr. 
JosePH Cowen will lose any Nonconformist votes 
because of his anti-Russian views. But though it 
happens that Mr. Watrer and Mr. Cowen are in 
a similar position as regards the Eastern 
Question, they are far from being on exactly the 
same platform, and do not belong to the same set 
of politicians. Mr. WatTer does not profess to be 
an advanced, or even a strongly-pronounced, Liberal, 
and there is, therefore, the less reason why strong 
Liberals should condone his opposition to them on 
the crucial question of current politics. But there 
is still another element in the case which cannot be 
left out of account. The Times has persistently 
asserted that the country is with the Government, 
that the leaders of the Opposftion are as mistaken 
in relation to the popular feeling as they are hope- 
lessly wrong in their views of the true interests of 
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leader of the Times on Monday, which might 
awaken a faint hope that even such a return to a 
sound mind is not wholly out of the question. It 
laughs to scorn the alarmists, who are already dis- 
satisfied with the scientific — that only six 
months was — to have made our Empi 
secure, a who find in the rumoured advance of the 
Russians on Merv, a reason why we should occupy 
Herat or annex Afghanistan. It insists, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE insisted long ago, that if the difficulties 
of European politics be as great as is represented, 
there is the more reason why we should keep our- 
selves free from these Asiatic complications. Yet 
in all this there is not a word of sympathy for the 
unhappy people whose homes are desolated, and 
whose cities are occupied by foreign troops for no 
other reason that we can discover, except the fact 
that their territory is on the road between Central 
Asia and our Indian Empire. When the necessity 
for a more scientific arrangement of the frontier is 
urged, and the seizure of Afghan territory for that 
purpose justified, and when, as now, annexation is 
condemned, the governing principle in both cases is 
national selfishness. Moderation is inculcated not 
out of consideration for the rights of others, but 
solely because British interests are supposed to re- 
quire it. Here is, in truth, the pivot of the whole 
controversy. Lord BEraconsFIELD insists that 
British interests, or rather his own idea of British 
interests, is to be the paramount and decisive con- 
sideration by which our foreign policy is to be 
shaped. Mr. GuapsTone maintains that the true 
interests of a nation can never be promoted by a 
course of unrighteousness. The motto of the one 
is Gloria (rather than salus), Britannia suprema 
ler, that of the other, Fiat justitia, ruat calum. 
The Berkshire Liberals believe in the latter ; how 
can they return Mr. Water so long as he holds 
by the 24 Even the expressions of dissatis- 
faction with aggressive action in Afghanistan count 
for very little, so long as the radical principle of the 
policy is still maintained. 

There are two personal considerations which 
very materially affect the question at issue in 
Berkshire. For Mr. WALTER as a man there is 
great respect, and we suppose there are few of his 
opponents who have so far lost all confidence in his 
politics as to think it possible that he could become 
a Tory. Nonconformists in particular cannot 
forget the courage and straightforwardness with 
which he has on two or three occasions advocated a 
broad and liberal policy towards themselves. He 
would retain a national Church, but he would make 
its pressure rest as lightly as possible upon Dis- 
senters. But at the present time the conflict is 
between Lord BEaconsFreLp and Mr. GLADSTONE, 
as representatives of twodistinctly opposite theories 
of national duty and progress, and the key-stone 
of the whole position is foreign policy. Now the 
Times has distinguished itself by the fierceness of 
its opposition to the views of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and the truculence of its attacksupon the man. Itis 
true that Mr. WALTER is not the Times, but they have 


the nation, and that the independent Liberals | become so far identified in the public view, that it 


are those who correctly reflect the state of public 
opinion. Are the Berkshire Liberals to lend their 
countenance to this idea by returning the typical 
„independent? The admiration of independence 
may be a very fine trait of character, but there are 
those to whom fidelity to principle seems even finer, 
and these men cannot give their support to Mr. 
WALTER, and neither he nor his friends have any 
just reason to complain of their opposition. In- 
dependents’ will return him, but, unless the whole 
theory of representative government be a farce, the 
decided Liberals will seek a man whose politics are 
more in harmony with their own. Where great 
oe are at stake, personal feeling must be put 
aside. 

Sir Georce Youna’s defence—if defence it can 
be called—was so extremely qualified that it would 
have been better on Mr. WALTER'S account, as well 
as his own, had it never been attempted. It did 
the client no good, and it is quite possible that it 
may do the counsel harm among some of his own 
supporters, who would fain see in himself a little 
more strength of backbone. Still, though very 
reluctant to rule out of the party a man like 
Mr. Water, he would ask him whether he was 
prepared to support a vote of want of confidence 
in the Ministry, if proposed by one of the party 
chiefs, or with their approval, and on the answer 
given to this straightforward question would depend 
the course he would himself take. Mr. WALTER 
would not gain much by this. It is not to be sup- 
posed that he would give any such promise, and his 
refusal would make the antagonism between him- 
self and his quondam supporters more deter- 
mined than ever. In short, the reconcilia- 
tion between them is impossible, unless Mr. 
WALTER becomes so disgusted with the proceed- 
ings in Afghanistan as to confess his error 
in ever supporting the policy which took us into 
the country. There are gleams of reason in the 
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is very difficult to separate between them. Indeed, 
we have not seen any attempt in the past of the 
Member for Berkshire to disclaim the responsibility 
which attaches to the leading proprietor of the 
Times. Probably the identification is unfortunate 
for both. Certainly, the loss of that impersonality, 
and with it a certain element of mystery attaching 
to the management of the Times, must interfere with 
its position as the leading journal. In the mean- 
time, it may be that Mr. Watrer suffers in being 
burdened with the responsibility of the discreditable 
attacks upon Mr. Guapstonge. License in abuse 
is surely not to be regarded as a privilege of the 
independent Liberal, especially when that abuse 
is directed against a statesman who, whether or 
not he be nominally the leader, is certainly the most 
conspicuous man in the Liberal party. To damage 
Mr. GLADSTONE at present is unquestionably to 
lessen the chances of a Liberal victory; yet this 
is what the Times has endeavoured to do with an 
unscrupulous violence which, happily, is not often 
seen in our first-class journals, and which, if it be 
often repeated, will certainly destroy the preten- 
sions of any journal to be a leader of opinion. Is 
it marvellous that the Berkshire Liberals, whose 
enthusiasm for Mr. GLADSTONE is as passionate 
as that which prevails among Liberals every- 
where, except in a few Parliamentary circles 
and certain cliques of the Reform Club, should 
refuse their votes to the man who con- 
trols the Times? The conduct of the journal 
towards Mr. GLapstone was one of the points 
urged most strongly at the Newbury meeting, and 
the reply was a number of drticles more abusive 
than ever. It is hard to see what else the men of 
Berkshire can do, than resolve to find a candidate 
ofa different calibre. We want to see union among 


Liberals; but the very last mode of securing that 


is to admit differences of opinion on the funda- 


mental points of Liberal principle and policy. 


LORD DERBY ON TRADE AND WAR. 


In addressing the Huddersfield Chamber of Com- 
merce last week Lord Dersy took rather a sanguine 
view of the present condition and future prospects 
of trade. But he did not let the opportunity pass 
without a word of warning as to the real dangers of 
the situation. With his usual coolness of judgment 
he confronted prevalent fears of commercial decay 
with well chosen statistical facts; and the result 
of his survey is somewhat startling to those who. 
are more familiar with vague lamentations over 
diminished profits than with authoritative returns 
of income, or of exports and imports. In the course 
of his speech he dealt with three questions. ‘First, 
Are we, on the whole, as a community growing. 
richer or poorer? Second, What is the proportion. 
which the profits on our foreign trade bear to the 
entire earnings of the nation? Third, Is our foreign 
trade really falling off, or has it suffered only a. 
slight and temporary check? The figures he gave 
have no uncertainty as to the answer to the first 
question. The national wealth may not be, indeed, 
clearly is not, advancing ‘‘ by leaps and bounds as 
under Mr. GuapstTone’s régime. But the progress 
that still continues would have been the cause of 
ecstatic joy to any generation of our fathers. 
Between 1870 and 1878 the sums — — in 
savings banks increased by twenty-one millions, and 
the quantity of tea taken for home consumption 
grew from 117,000, 000lb. to 157,000, 000lb. At the 
same time the incomes liable to taxation had 
increased by 125 millions, or considerably more 
than twenty-five per cent. It is no doubt true, as 
Mr. Guapstone has shown, that the s of 
increase has been very perceptibly slackened within 
the last few years. But it cannot be for a moment 
maintained that the nation, as a whole, is growing 
poorer. Such figures, however, tell us nothing 
about the distribution of wealth. It was the curse 
of Roman civilisation in its most splendid age that 
the magnificent fortunes of a few were like glitteri 
isles amid a weltering swamp of pauperism an 
slavery. And when we hear of taxed incomes in- 
creasing by 125 millions in seven years, while the 
East-end of London is fed by doles, and the un- 
employed are clamouring for the opening of govern- 
ment works to keep them from starvation, we fear 
— is another side to the picture drawn by Lord. 
ERBY. 


An evening contemporary often urges as a reason 
for lavishing money on iron-clads and big guns 
the absolute dependence of this country on its 
foreign commerce. But according to Lord Dersy, 
the extent of this dependence has been consider- 
ably exaggerated. e are not sure, however, that 
the figures he gave on this subject will wholly bear 
out the inference he would draw. Basing his esti- 
mate parily on the income tax returns, and part 
on the opinion of some able statisticians, who think 
that untaxed incomes are in the te about. . 
equal to the taxable, Lord Derny put the whole 
receipts of the nation at 1,200 millions, and then, 
to ensure being within the mark, he deducted 200. 
millions. The value of British exports is 200 mil- 
lions, and deducting from this the cost of raw 
material, Lord Dersy estimated the manufacturing 
profit at 140 millions, or only about one-seventh of 
the whole earnings of the country taken at a thou- 
sand millions. It is obvious that some of these 
figures are conjectural; but the errors are probably 
such as would at first sight rather strengthen the 
argument than weaken it. The sum representing 
the difference in value between raw and manufac- 
tured material, very likely bears even a less propor- 
tion to the whole earnings of the nation than Lord 
Derby has assumed. But it by no means follows 
that the dependence of the country on its foreign 
commerce is represented by that proportion. Say 
that the profit on — is 140 millions. 
Is it for a moment to be supposed that the loss of 
this would leave 860 millions remaining? The 
truth is, that a considerable portion of this 140 
millions appears at least twice over, indeed, part of 
it three times or more in the above estimate of. 
national earnings. For the taxable income of 
manufacturers is spent largely on shop-keepers, . 
who also make returns of their profits. Besides, 
the 140 millions represent gross profit, not 
net. A large part of the amount goes in wages, 
which again swell the profits of shop-keepers and 
others with whom they are spent. us with the 
disappearance of manufacturing profits, there would 
also disappear a large proportion of income returned. 
by shopkeepers and tradesmen of various kinds, as. 
well as a large sum in wages. The probability is, 
that instead of one-seventh, at least one quarter, 
and probably more, of our national earnings, mean- 
ing by that the aggregate of individual incomes, is 
directly or indirectly dependent on the extent of 
our exports. 


There is less objection to Lord Dernsy's mode of 


answering the third question he raised, that is, 
Whether the check to our trade is temporary or 
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fess their inequality by their system of protection. 
When that is removed, American trade must 
necessarily increase beyond N we can 
achieve, but still there may be room in the markets 
of the world, both for the old country and the new. 
As to the countries of Europe, Lord Dersy could 
not see any advantage they possess over England 
in coal, iron, capital, or labour. And he insisted 
strongly on one great disadvantage they endure in 
militarism and the conscription. The latter he 
considered only as the symptom of a deeper evil. 
The rulers of military empires do not care for trade. 
They despise it. They would rather have the 
people sufficiently uncomfortable at home to find 
the life of a soldier at least endurable. These are 
very radical sentiments to be uttered by a great 
nobleman. And it seems to us that Lord DERBY 
has undergone an experience similar to that of Mr. 
Grabsroxx, when the latter told the people of Lan- 
cashire that he had come amongst them un- 
muzzled.” The noble lord has rapidly grown in 
freedom of utterance since he severed an unnatural 
political connection. And the soundness of his 
views on the comparative advantages of war and 
peaceful commerce would make him a very desirable 
member of a Liberal Ministry. His satirical warn- 
ing against the gunpowder and glory business 
has offended even the Spectator, which has always 
betrayed a weakness for the sentimentalities of war. 
But, for ourselves, we have no belief in the 
„Christian chivalry which consists in destroying 
human lives. Trade has its dangers and tempta- 
tions; but, where commerce makes men worldlings, 
war turns them into devils; and, though on this 
subject tastes will differ, we confess that, on the 
whole, we prefer the former to the latter. 


The past week's news from Afghanistan is of a com- 
posite character. General Roperts has, for the 
present, re-established his supremacy at Cabul, and 
many of the clansmen are coming in. But the formid- 
able tribe of Mohmunds is gathering, and it appears 
that MonammeEp Jan, the able leader of the insurgent 
Afghans, has seized upon the fortress of Ghuznee, and 


is putting it ina state of defence, while his undisciplined 
soldiery have sacked the city. This active chief is 
collecting a considerable force at Ghuznee, and mollahs 


are scouring the country with a view to arouse the 
fanaticism—or patriotism—of the population. Our 
troops, therefore, have to look forward to renewed 
— which may ibly last for months. Further, 
the “ scientific frontier theory is already so antiquated 
that strong reports prevail which point to the conquest 
of all Afghanistan. First, it seems to be regarded as a 
mili necessity to take possession of Ghuznee. Next, 
the probable advance of the Russians upon Merv in the 
spring su ts the urgent importance of occupying 

erat, with or without the co-operation of Persia. In 
fact, the preparations for this expedition are said to be 
in an “advanced stage.“ Thus the prospect of warlike 
operations in Central Asia widens. 

huznee are sacked by the Afghan soldiery, and our 
own troops are being decimated by disease and the 
chances of war, the entire outlook in that region is as 
dismal and humiliating as it well can be. 


— — — — 


The prospect in South Africa is only a shade better, 
though the scene has somewhat chan Notwith- 
— the overthrow and capture of SO ENI, the 
neighbouring Boers refuse to submit, and the sturdy 
opulation of the Transvaal, which Sir GARNET 
— declares must henceforth be regarded as a 
Crown Colony, have been thrown into great excitement 
by the arrest of ex-President Pretorius, Pau. 
— and Mr. Box, on a charge of high treason. 
The threats of an outbreak in the Transvaal may not be 
carried out, but it will be necessary, for some time at 
least, to occupy the country with British troops as con- 
quered territory, and govern them by alien inistra- 
tors. Of course, while this state of things continues, 
it will be alike difficult to withdraw regiments from 
South Africa, and to induce the colonists to undertake 
the management and cost of their own affairs. 


The French Chambers have re-assembled after the 
Christmas recess, and in a day or two the FrEYCINET 
Cabinet will reveal its programme. Meanwhile the War 
Office is being purged of reactionary employés, and 
considerable changes of a like kind are expected in the 
magistracy. An ominous event has occurred in the 
Chamber of Deputies. M. Gamperta has been re- 
elected President, but by a diminished majority. He 
obtained 259 votes, as against 314 last year. It seems 
that some fifty members of the Left voted against him, 
andabout seventy held aloof,and the Left Centre members 
also abstained. This phenomenon is explained as having 
been due to the displeasure of the ublicans at the 
refusal of M. GamBetra to become Prime Minister. At 
all events, it is a sign that the popularity of the Liberal 
leader is diminishing, that his authority as President 
of the Chamber is impaired, and that M. Freycinet 
and his colleagues are what is called “a stop-gap” 
administration. Apparently M. Gaunkrra's waiting 
policy will not be successful, and he may ere long be 
placed in an awkward dilemma. 


In three weeks Parliament will assemble, and the 
names of the movers and seconders of the Address in 
both Houses have been announced. What are likely to 
be the heads of the Royal Speech to be delivered on the 


When Cabul and 
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—a measure which can only be carried by general co- 
0 ion and forbearance—and they can hardly allow 
the present Parliament to be dissolved without making 
a pro for disposing of the six seats vacant 7 dis- 
franchisement, viz.—Bridgwater (2), — 2) Sligo, 
and Cashel. This will be a small measure of redistribu- 
tion, but is likely to create much lively controversy. It 
is, of course, ible for Her Masesty’s Ministers to 
produce a scheme of much wider scope, which would 
materially affect the balance of power in the House of 
Commons. But it is not probable that such an attempt 
would be made, for it could not be carried even by the 
aid of a well-disciplined majority. The Ballot Act, 
which expires this year, will, we presume, be renewed— 
or, rather, made permanent—as a matter of course. 


How well prepared the Liberals are to take up a firm 
and independent attitude during the ensuing Session, 
is revealed in the confident tone of Sir W. Harcourt’s 
speech at Oxford on Tuesday mght. The right hon. 
entleman, with his usual epigrammatic force and 
brillian lancy, surveyed the political situation, and the 
phantasmagoria of our foreign policy, ending with 
the prediction that the first day of the next Parliament 
would be the last day of the present administration. 
During the last twelve months, he said, we have had a 
dozen new policies and half-a-dozen miscarriages, and 
Ministers who did not like these “ inflated projects with 
their hollow results” to be exposed, were now greatly 
irritated at the perverse pertinacity of the Opposition, 
who, nevertheless, kept “ pegging away.” The Govern- 
ment proposed to save Turkey, and to reform 2 
whereas they could do nothing, and their efforts on 
ended in discomfiture, humiliation, and ridicule.” 
Sir WILLIAM thus piquantly illustrated his assertion :— 
Tories have a favourite pet, itis the Turk, and he is petted 


immensely, like a domestic hyena. We have paid for the 
Turk; we have armed for the Turk; we have imported 


sepoys for the Turk; we have armed islands to guarantee 
the ks; we have diplomatised for the Turk; and now, 
finally, Sir Henry Layard telegraphs for the fleet and sus- 


pends diplomatic relations with the Porte. Europe is 
partly ised at, is partly amused by, and is partly re- 
signed to demonstrations, and well they may be. The 
Continental Powers are laughing at the summoned fleet, 
which does not arrive, and the suspended relations, which 
are never interrupted ; and the next of it is that the aid of 
the Emperors of Germany and Austria are invoked to keep 
the peace between the Ambassador of the Queen and the 
Sultan. And this is the outcome of the peace with honour, 
and the personal virtues of the Sultan, and the consumma- 
tion of regenerated Turkey. 


Yetit was notorious that no policy could be worth dis- 
cussing which did not assume for its basis and make 

rovision for the inevitable dissolution of the Turkish 

mpire. The turn of events in Afghanistan had justi- 
fied the course taken by the Opposition, for ever since 
the “Scientific Frontier ” nostrum had been propounded, 
we had been at war. They were told by Sir STarrorp 
NORTHCOTE that the intention of the Treaty of Gunda- 
muk, the creation of a strong, a friendly, and inde- 
pendent Afghanistan—would be — to except 
in some small details.” Small details, indeed | 
Was there ever such an insult to the common-sense of 
an intelligent being? Anybody can see that we have 
not strengthened our friendship with the independence 
of Afghanistan. We have dethroned the Sovereign we 
created, we have invaded the country whose indepen- 
dence we have pledged ourselves to, and we have hanged 
the people who were our friends; and yet we are told 
that that policy is successful.” Weare threatened by 
the Government organs every morning, said Sir 
WILLIAM, with humorous exaggeration, with anew Euro- 
pean war, and there being no present prospect of tran- 
quillity anywhere, it was not surprising, he said, that 
on all sides he should hear but one voice: For 
Heaven's sake let us get rid of this Government; we have 
have had enough of pompous phrases, of empty boasts, 
of futile schemes, and recurrent disasters.” The organs 
of the Government are puzzled how to meet such 
damaging criticism which puts the policy of the Govern- 
ment in so striking a light, and which everybody will 
read, and can only cha the Liberal leader with 
enormous exaggeration and with a studied ignoring of 
Russian designs. 


Mr. G. O. TREVELYAN has also been addressing his 
constituents at Galashiels, mainly upon the county fran- 
chise and on the manufacture of fictitious votes, and 
towards the close of his speech he reported what was 
the expectation of members of both parties who were 
neither over-sanguine nor over-despondent as to the 

robable issue of the coming general election. He be- 
ieved that the ap to the country would give the 
Liberal y a substantial majority in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. and that if out of the 105 Irish seats 
the Government secured 25, it would be their outside 


performance. 


The condition of Ireland has become a question of 
deep interest in various ways. There can be no ques- 
tion of the severity of the distress in various parts of 


the country, especially in the western counties, where, 
says the Roman Catholic Bishop of Elrulx, the 


potato and hay crop is all but lost, the value of live 
stock enormously depreciated, and where the sheep are 


perishing from disease. In this extremity the Govern. | / 
trustees of the Regium Donum, Dr. Cox was the first to 


ment have resolved to grant loans out of the Irish 
Church surplus to the extent of a quarter of a million, 
to be — only within thirty-five years the loans to 
be expended on 


titute. These loans ma 


ublic works, drainage schemes. 


and other methods for giving employment to the des- 
be obtained by local bodies 
and landlords. Meanwhile, the Duchess of MarL- 


eland disturbances have taken place, and the police 
have been resisted, in connection with the serving of 
writs upon defaulting tenants, some of whom cannot 
Nr — rents, con ag ay — mot = PARNELL, 

P., who is responsi or fomenting thi 
agitation, remains in America, ~ ay land nostrums 
receive little support, though there is much warm and 
practical — with Irish distress. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
II. THE REV. DR. COX. 


Francis Auveustus Oox, D.D., LL.D., was born in the 
year 1783, and died in 1853. He was educated at North- 
ampton, trained for the ministry at Bristol, and, having 
regularly graduated in the University of Edinburgh, 
received voluntary honours from the University of 
Glasgow, and also that of Waterville, in the United 
States. The University of London itself partly 
originated in his efforts to found a seminary of 
learning upon the broad principle of granting degrees to 
successful examinees wholly irrespective of religious 
conviction or ecclesiastical association, in which he was 
united with men of great eminence, including the first 
Lord Brougham, Campbell the Poet, Mr. Grote, and Sir 
John Bowring. 

To the ministry of theGospel in the Baptist denomi- 
nation, Dr. Cox was ordained in 1804, Robert Hall and 
Andrew Fuller taking chief parts on the occasion. 
His tentative efforts at Clipstone, in Northamptonshire, 
were remarkably successful; but his ministerial and 
pastoral career was principally run at Hackney, as 
pastor of the Mare-street Church, from 1811 to the last 
month but one of his life, and almost wholly in a new 
chapel demanded by the early increase of the congrega- 
tion. He soon took rank among the leaders of his own 
denomination ; while, from his first appearance in Lon- 
don, he not merely mingled with distinguished men of 
other connections, but became a recognised member of 
“The Three Denominations,” and secretary, at a time 
when, on general grounds, Trinitarians did not decline 
co-operation for purposes non-doctrinal with Unitarians. 
When, however, in later years, the Evangelical Alliance 
was formed, he was equally forward to exemplify fidelity 
to the principles avowed at his ordination by joining its 
ranks. 

Before removing to the Metropolis, Dr. Cox had taken 
part in the starting of the Baptist Magazine, and, soon 
after, was on the staff of the Eclectic Review, then in the 
heyday of its vigour. He was also one of those who 
united in the establishment of the Patriot newspaper, 
thus helping to give to that organ of Dissenters more 
than a denominational character. Dr. Cox also worked 
with characteristic and untiring zeal on the committee 
for securing the repeal of the Tests and Corporation 
Acts, and at the grand banquet in the Freemasons’ 
Hall in celebration of that memorable landmark in 
our ecclesiastical history his efforts in the good cause 
were pointedly referred to by the chairman, the Duke 
of Sussex, who proposed his health, and he himself was 
a prominent speaker on the occasion. It is need- 
less to specify his separate works on a variety of 
subjects ; but it may serve as an index to his place among 
contemporary authors to mention his “ Life of Melanc- 
thon,” his “ Biblical Antiquities,” and his “ History of 
the Baptist Missionary Society.” The second work was 
originally written for the “Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana,” and brought him into intimate connection with 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, of whom he could tell many 
anecdotes. 


The forty years during which Dr. Cox stood forth a 
prominent figure in London society, were crowded with 
beneficent organisations and great public events; and 
few societies or movements interesting to humanity can 
be named, into which he did not throw himself with a 
hearty and zealous co-operation. But, having regard 
to the special object of this series of Sketches, it may, 
perhaps, be enough to specify one. The positive parent- 
age of that which has become best known as “ The 
Liberation Society,” must be sought for in the Midland 
Counties; but, when Metropolitan consociation with 
the enterprise had to be tested, the very first experi- 
ment was made among a party of, say, six men in the 
drawing-room of Dr. Cox’s house, in the Triangle, 
Hackney. He, therefore, was one of the fathers, if 
not one of the founders, of “The British Anti- 
Statechurch Association,” as the new organisation 
was first named. His pulpit, also, was among the 
earliest in London occupied by Edward Miall, on 
his removal from Leicester; and there are those still 
living who remember his awe-inspiring description of 
the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. Among the 


yield to the force of the representations by which those 
venerable gentlemen were induced to give up that trust 
as a sacrifice to consistency. 

Dr. Cox, with Mr. John Middleton Hare and Mr. Miall, 
was one of the three honorary secretaries of the British 
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Anti-State Church Association, and continued in that 
office until the appointment of a permanent paid secre- 

le took, therefore, a very active part in the first 
conference, held in 1844, and the initiative resolution, 
appointing the Rev. John Burnet to take the chair, was 
moved by him. He, with Mr. Josiah Conder, the Rev. 
John Kennedy (now of Stepney), and Mr. Miall, was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries to the Conference. He 
read also the first paper presented to that memorable 
Conference, on the “ History of the Circumstances which 
have led to the Conference and Justification of the Move- 
ment.” One sentence was eminently characteristic, 
“The standstill policy will not do.” 

When Dr. Cox was publicly congratulated upon at- 
taining his seventieth year, Mr. Katterns, his associate 
in the pastorship, declared adulation to be foreign to 
his own habits, and unnecessary in the case. “ If a man,” 
said he, “is anything, or has achieved anything, panegyric 
is superfluous. If not, he cannot be made illustrious by 
any amount of compliment.” This rule shall guide the 
present Sketch. Few men,” added the junior, have 
spoken so often, and yet always with respect.” Dr. Cox’s 
fine person and courteous demeanour conciliated oppo- 
sition, while they heightened approval, and helped im- 
pression. This was very manifest during his tour in the 
United States, when he surprised his experienced com- 
panion, Dr. Hoby, much more hearers for the first time, 
by his readiness and resource on the spur of the 
moment in the halls of learning in that country. The 
narrative of that visit was the first published work 
which attested the remarkable facts relating to the 
success of the voluntary principle in the United States, 
and the first which directed especial attention to that 
subject. 

Neither in preaching nor in speaking did Dr. 
Cox parade his scholarship or his knowledge. As 
was remarked at the time of his death, a certain 
youthful “luxuriance of expression was sobered 
down into a natural and pleasing diction.” The 
purity and brightness of his personal character crowned 
all his eloquence. In the unavoidable collisions of active 
life, he was the first to be placated, the last to take 
offence. The sun,” it was said by one who knew him 
well, never went down upon his wrath, and if it were too 
much to affirm that he never made an enemy, we may 
venture to feel sure that he has not left one behind.” 
Baptist as he was, his anxiety to obliterate the lines of mere 
denominational demarcation amounted almost to impati- 
ence, and he ever combined the advocacy of principles by 
some deemed extreme, with the exhibition of a spirit free 
from every taint of intolerance. One careful observer 
has justly remarked that a mere onlooker might have 
found it difficult to determine the body to which he 
belonged, so generous was his nature, so catholic 
his spirit, and such his love to all good men.” The late 
Dr. Murch, who became a candidate for the ministry 
in the same yearas Dr. Cox, in pronouncing an address 
over his remains, called upon young ministers to 
“remember his courteous and engaging manners, his 
openness and candour, his frankness and ease in con- 
versation,” in connection with what “ made him so 
prominent in works of faith and labours of love, and 
always rendered his co-operation acceptable; and the 
late Mr. Groser, in reviewing the whole course of his 
revered friend, laid stress upon his eminent consistency, 
having known him in youth, in middle age, and in 
advanced years, but always found him the same man.” 

In sum: he might have been more famous had he 
been less versatile; more learned had he been less 
leisurely; more widely influential if lesa locally 
attached: but it is not easy to conceive of one more 
ready for service whenever occasion called; or so suave 
without loss of firmness; or more faithful to principle 
while courteous in controversy; or who, forced by con- 
viction into clashing with fashionable opinion, could 
better convince the highest in rank or the most invete- 
rate in — that, in his presence, they were con- 
fronted „man who, without once thinking of the 
vain question of personal superiority, never suffered in 
his own well-grounded self-respect from the pretensions 
of the one or the harshness of the other. 


DR. ANGUS ON THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


In spite of the inclemency of the weather, a large and 
evidently appreciative audience assembled on Tuesday 
evening in the spacious and comfortable schoolroom 
attached to the chapel at Upper Holloway in which the 
Rev. J. R Woods ministers, to listen to a lecture by 
Dr. Angus on The Revision of the Bible: What it is 
and What is its Use.” The repute of the esteemed pre- 
sident of Regent's-park College as a Biblical scholar, 
and the fact that he is himself one of the honourable 
company who have been engaged for so many years in 
amending the existing version of the New Testament, 
fully accounted for the interest manifested in the 
lecture. 

The proceedings having been opened with singing and 
prayer and a few words from the Rev. J. R. Woods, who 
occupied the chair, Dr. Angus launched into his subject 
by remarking that he had come simply to have a little 
ane talk with his hearers upon the subject of New 

estament Revision. The power of books was not 


nightly understood. Every man, woman, and child in | 


London exerted an influence upon others, and so did 


every book. Some 250 years a beggar-man left at a 
house at which he called a book written by Parsons, a 
Jesuit priest, but subsequently altered and modified by 
a Mr. Bunny. That book led to the conversion of 
Richard Baxter. Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul” brought about the religious deci- 
sion of Wilberforce, whose “ Practical View of Christi- 
anity influenced in a similar manner h Richmond, 
the author of “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” and other 


well-known E works. Above all books, how- 
ever, the Bible, and ially the New Testament, was 
most influential. e names of those who had been 


wrought upon for good b 2 ular portions of Scrip- 
ture were written in a Bible having a sufficientl — 
margin by the side of the that had influenced 
them, he believed that the names would take up as much 
space as the text. Opposite to one verse in Isaiah liii. 
would be found names ing from that of the Ethio- 
pian eunuch to that of theNarl of Rochester. A single 
verse in John the conversion of the people of the 
South Sea Islands. A single verse in Matthew 
the conversion of Greenland. Not only great texts, but 
com tively insignificant texts had been thus blessed. 
To ee Christians, and especially to Nonconfor- 
mists, who made the New Testament their only guide, 
and the foundation of their faith, it was of vast impor- 
tance, therefore, to have a correct text. Some might 
say, 1 wish you had left this revision business alone. 
Instead of being anchored as we were twenty years ago, 
we are drifting. Wh = to make improvements which 
may unsettle the fait multitudes?” But no new 
— had happened. The Lord Jesus Christ, when on 
, quoted the Hebrew Scriptures, although there 
were then four Greek versions extant; and the apostles 
did the same. Jerome, 430 years afterwards, went to 
study in Palestine that he might be able to revise the 
old Italic or Latin version of the Bible, and the Vul- 
te, which was the result of his labours, was accepted 
y the Roman Catholic Church as inspired. On the 
margin of Luther’s Bible would be found corrections 
— — but German faith “ee ~ =— 
thereby. n the contrary, it was strengthened, use 
difficulties were diminished. In France four or five 
versions existed. Even in England no new thing had 
happened. When the authorised version was made there 
were half-a-dozen others in use, and at the t time 
scholars constantly consulted not less than 50 ish ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. Why should not — — of 
scholars meet, and issue a version which should repre- 
sent the learning of all? “Ido not like,” said Dr. 
Angus, to hear ministers correcting their texts in the 
pulpit. It begets the doubt how far that correction 
should go.” Since this century began, some eighty ver- 
sions of the Scriptures been made under the 
auspices of the Bible Society, and all those versions, in 
accordance with a rule of the society, had been 
based substantially upon the English Bible. The im- 
portance of having the latter as correct as possible was 
therefore evident. They had to ask, Was the existin 
Greek Testament that which inspired men wrote? an 
in the second place, Did the English Testament — 
represent the meaning of the Greek? The autograp 
letters of the writers of the New Testament were not 
known to exist, although it was quite possible that 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans might zc be found be- 
neath the ashes of Pompeii, and the pelof Mark 
amidst the mummies of Egypt. Yet, since 10 or 15 
MSS. were sufficient to furnish a fairly correct text in 
the case of any ancient author, they could, 
from the large number of MSS. which were extant, 
form an even more reliable text of the New Testament. 
Three of these MSS. went back to the fourth century. 
One was in the Vatican, another in the British Museum, 
and the third at St. Petersburg. The quotations from 
the Scriptures found in the writings of the Fathers, 
also aided them in forming a correct text. The Maso- 
Gothic version 1 that its translators had 
substantially before them the same Greek Testament us 
that now in use. The Duke of Grafton supplied Griesbach 
with MSS. in the expectation that the Divinity of Christ 
would be set aside. But it was not 80, and neither 
would any vital truth be affected by the present revi- 
sion. The English had undergone many 
changes since the authorised version was made. Some 
words had become obsolete, others, to the number of 
250, had no longer the meaning which formerly attached 
to them. Where such words occurred the necessary 
0 had been made, but the beauty, the simplicity, 
and the antiquity of the old version had been preserved. 
Dr. Angus then gave several illustrations of the changes 
in meaning which words had undergone since the days 
of James I. “Prevent” formerly signified “to get 
before to a place,” so as to help those who came after. 
“ Religion,” a word which occurred only once in the 
New Testament, had there the sense of “ worship,” and 
of worship, too, in its outer form. Conversation 
meant the way in which you turned yourself round in 
our daily life—conduct. “ Damned,” as Canon Farrar 
d told them, meant “condemned,” but the doctrine 
of the eternal punishment of sin was not the less to be 
found in the New Testament. In some instances the 
same Greek words had been translated in different 
ways, and in other cases different Greek words had been 
rendered by the same English word. After show 
how incorrectly our words “repent,” “hell,” an 
“ ordained ” represent the original, Dr. A remarked 
that the scholars who had been engaged in the present 
work of revision had had greater facilities than were 
ssessed by those who made the authorised version. 
e revisers had sat from 11 a.m. till 6 p.m. for 40 days 
in each year during the last ten years, and had received 
no pecuniary reward for their labours, the travelling 
expenses of those who lived at a distance being alone 


paid. ö 
Dr. Angus, in the course of his interesting lecture, 


made the welcome announcement that the revised New 


Testament will, in all probability, be published at the 
end of the present year. 


WINTER ON THE BODEN SEE. 


NowHERE has the t winter been more severe than 
in the north and east of Switzerland. In the high- 
lands of Graubiinden, at Davos, and in the Engadine, 
the thermometer has down as low as 19 deg. below 
zero (Fahrenheit), or, 51 deg. below freezing-poin de- 

of cold of which we know nothing in d; but in 
these lofty mountain regions, the sun makes the intense 
cold easily endurable. fiery king of day often rises 
in these regions in a cloudless blue sky, and with the 
may pene * zero 1 the shade it is * to sit 
out rs and enjoy his rays, against whi wever, 
you must protect yourself by an umbrella or other sun- 
shade. In the neighbo of the Lake of Con- 
stance, for the whole of December, the minimum tem- 
perature every night was about 5 deg. above zero. The 
whole country was covered with snow, which crackled 
under your feet as you walked. Every species of vehicle 
was put upon runners, from farmers’ carts to mail-coaches. 
The postmen and 1 took out their 1M on 
little hand-sledges. e huge mass of the en See 
which, with its arms of the Zeller See, the Unter See, 
and the Ueberlinger Sea, covers a superficial area of 
more than 150 square miles, worked and seemed to boil 
with the intense cold, and such a mass of ur arose 
from its surface us allowed us to see but little of the 
sun, and made the rime stand out upon the trees and 
on its shores from 3 to 6 inches. ter an hour spent 
in the open air, if you had a beard you found it more 
icicle than hair, and I have seen the hoar-frost standing 
out oa the hair of the country women, who even in this 
bitter cold do not wear bonnets. On Monday, the 29th 
of December,—the Monday after the terrible Tey 
Bridge accident—came a Kain fell, whi 
froze upon the ground, and then for a few days came a 
thaw, and the new year was born amid a tremendous 
tempest of wind and rain. The snow disap and 
it was delightful again to see the green and the 
earth, after they had been for two mon absolutely 
hid from us by the white carpet of snow. Since then 
we have had dry, sunless weather with four or five 
degrees of frost, which, by contrast with what preceded 
it, seems warm. 

It is only about once in a century that the whole 
of the Boden See is frozen over. of German 
literature will remember a favourite poem in collec- 
tions, The Rider and the Boden See.” It describes 
how a horseman from the north rides over what 
ap to him an interminable snow-covered plai 
and wonders when he shall reach the shores of the 
Boden See. At last he meets a t and inquires, 
when he receives the answer,“ The Boden See? The 
Boden See is behind you; upon hearing which the shock 
is 80 great, that he falls lifeless from his horse. However 
unn this tragical dénowement when once he had 
crossed it in safety, the — at least shows how great a 

henomenon the freezing of the lake appeared . 

n the winter of 1829-30, when the frost lasted in- 
creased in intensity from the end of November until 
into March the whole of the lake was frozen, and 
became a 12 from Germany into Switzerland. 
This year, although the steamers continued to ply all 
over the lake proper, the Unter See and the Zeller See 
have been covered with a thick sheet of ice. At first, 

ing covered with snow, they were little for 
skating, but the thaw of last week has all this, 
and now a skater could hardly desire a more beautiful 
sheet of ice. The train from Constance conveys you 
about four miles to the little village of Allensbach. 
Here in two minutes you are upon the ice. From 
Allensbach to the island of Reichenau the distance is 
about a mile, and the islanders for the past month 
have had a road across the ice marked by fir trees placed 
at a distance of a few yards, so that they may not lose 
their way at night or in f weather. Now, however 
delightful it may be, and undoubtedly is, to shoot along 
and seem almost to fly over the smooth surface of, for 
the most part, virgin ice, the time arrives, and, with 
many of us very quickly, when Nature, by an unmistak- 
able sensation in the feet, demands repose. Nothing, 
then, can be more luxurious than to recline at full 
length upon the ice. 

At first I was struck by what * — to be an 
extraordinary traffic upon the lake. In ev direc. 
tion there appeared to be carts traversing the lake, 
but, upon closer investigation, these proved to be 
fishing stations. The fisherman was provided with a 
wooden framework, well stuffed with straw, about three 
feet high, which goes upon runners, which serves him 
for a seat, and protects him upon three sides from the 
wind. In addition to this he had a poleaxe with which 
to cut a round hole in the ice, and a long conical 
tub in which fluids are usually carried on the 
back in this country. His skated top-boote 
usually lie by his side, while his legs are comfortably 
ensconced in the long pail well stuffed with straw. In 
addition to these appliances, a dish of bait and a small 
tub to receive the fish complete the angler’s outfit. 
Thus prepared, he sits by the side of a round hole some 
eighteen inches in diameter, and patiently waite until 
a pull at his line tells that a fish has bitten. I visited 
at least a dozen of these fishermen. They were all 
doin poy well. Their principal spoil were little 
perch, but some had secured some fine Felchen—called 
“ Ferat”’ onthe Lake of Geneva—a delicate fish belonging 
to the trout family, which, as far as I know, are pecu- 
har to the Swiss lakes. In the late severe wea 1 
should have — it almost impossible to fish in this 
fashion without ger of being frozen to death; but 
in this comparatively moderate weather they most of 
them assured me that they were not at all cold. Most of 
them appeared to havethe thoughtfulness to set theround 
discs of ice taken from the fishing holes upright upon 
the ice, a very necessary precaution to prevent skaters 
coming to grief in the holes. Most of those I spoke to 
were boys or young men, but one elderly man told me he 
had five children at home, and gave me some excellent 
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ractical advice as to how I was to reach Radolfzell. 

e said 1 had better avoid the north shore, where there 
were many streams, which flowed in and rendered the 
ice uncertain. 

There is a wonderful charm in the surface of a 
frozen lake, where solitude is to a certain extent tem- 
pered by association with the “kindly race of men,” 
if they be only poor fishermen, each sitting by 
the side of his fishing hole. To the north stretch away 
the wooded hills of Germany, to the west are the conical 
voleanic heights of the Hegau, with the ruin-crowned 
Hohentwiel, supreme among the lesser heights; to the 

-suuth is the Island of Reichenau, with its abbey churches 
‘Gating from the eighth century, and beyond the wooded 
shore of the Swiss Canton of Thurgau, with the Chateau 
A Arenenberg ing out from among its woods,—the 
Chateau of Arenen , where the late Emperor of the 
French received his education and revolved his destiny, 
and where, little more than a twelvemonth since, the 
Prince Imperial (since slain in Zululand) was 
mh ing his autumn holidays. But I am no longer 
ne upon the ice; a troop of ladies come swee 
along upon skates from Marfelingen, and a wild duc 
* urges its peculiar flight above me. The water is no 
] deep I can see the water-plants at the bottom, 
and even an occasional fish through the six inches of 
ice. I land at Marfelin in mistake for Radolfzell. 
The meadows seem to have a peculiar manure upon 
them; it is the husks of the grapes from which the 
wine has been pressed. A delicate fresh water shell 
about the size of a periwinkle is very frequent in the 
marshy grass. I e to the ice in, and quickly 
approach the old town of Radolfzell, originally a 
hermit’s cell in the twelfth century. A poor frog frozen 
into the ice shows that the frost is not good for all lake 
dwellers. There has been no sunshine as in Graubiinden. 
The sky is Brey and overcast; but I trust what I have 
written will show that even a severe winter on the 
Boden See is not without its charm. 
SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tun Meruopist THanxsoetvine Funp.—Considering the 
depression of the times, the progress of this fund is remark- 
able, and astonishes most Wesleyans, except such (the 
seniors) as have taken part in former movements of a 
similar character. Throughout the 5 the seniors 
have been the most sanguine, and have contended that 
former ences of connexional success justified their 
great hopes. The total amount promised up to date is 
£228,907. The following are among the larger and more 
recent donors :—Mr. R. Haworth and family, Manchester, 
£1,000; Miss Heald, in — of her brother, £1,000 ; 
Mr. Butterworth and family, Burnley, £1,000; Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, Bacup, £1,000; Mr. Maden, Bacup, £1,000; 
Mrs. Barrow, Manchester, £500; Mr. Thomas Moscrop, 
Bolton, 2500; Miss Barnes, Burnley, 42500; A Church- 
man, Bury, £500. A very large amount has already 
been id and applied in liquidation of the debts 
on the various connexional funds, and the Executive 
Committee are anxious that the promises should be 
paid as soon as ible, in order that the debts may be 
all cleared off, and leave ample funds to provide for the 
erection of the new college near Birmingham. A very large 
amount of extension at home and ab is aimed at by the 
Thankagiving Fund. Home and foreign missions, extension 
of Methodism, middle-class education, and many other parts 
of Wesleyan churchwork, will be greatly enlarged by the 
fand in the course of the next few years, though the fund it- 
self is to be wound up and finished at the Conference of 
1881. The following central district meetings have yet to 
be — aye yy Whitby and Darlington, 
Edinburgh, and the Zetland Isles. In addition to these 
there are yet three hundred circuit meetings to be held. The 
Ulness of the President of the Conference has imposed a 
amount of extra work upon Dr. Rigg, who is assisted 
by the Rev. T. B. Stephenson and other ministers and lay- 
men. 
Tue BI m Greece.—The Rev. T. R. Sampson, mission- 
ary in Greece, writes to the New York Observer, from Athens, 
announcing that the Minister of Education of that king- 
dom has issued an order to school inspectors to add the New 
Testament to the reading books of the schools of the nation. 
The demand for it has become so great that the missionary 
—— there are not able to supply, and an enterprising 
is getting out the 


u 
other 
copies a year in all the kingdom, and there was no native 


publisher brave 8 to risk his money and his reputation 
in oe the book. 
a 


publisher has issued the Gospels an 
sas quickly as possible. Before this order it was 
with difficulty that the missionaries could sell a thousand 


urcH on Music HAU? -A question of peculiar nature 
wi toChurch matters was raised at the meeting on 
Thursday of the St. Pancras vestry—namely, whether St. 
Andrew's church, Tavistock-place, was not liable to be rated 
us a place where musical performances are held. The Rati 
Committee, to whom the matter had been referred, re 
their opinion that the church in question was exempt from 
payment of rates, whatever might be the exceptional nature 
of the services, under the provisions of the 3rd and 4th Will. 
IV., cap. 30, and the 18th and 19th Vict., cap. 120, sec. 162. It 
was moved that the report be adopted, and in the discussion 
which followed it was maintained that this was not a church 
in the ordinary sense of the word, as persons had to pay for 
ion; therefore it did not come within the provisions 
of the Acts of Parliament. One of the vestrymen stated 
that “ he had applied for admission and been refused unless 
he paid, which he declined to do.“ He accordingly moved 
an amendment that the report be referred back to the com- 
mittee to rate the building according to its value. 
much talk, the original motion was not carried by a suf- 
‘ficient number, and thus became a dropped motion. Pro- 
bably the question will be revived. It does seem desirable 
‘that it should be settled once for all whether the saying or 


After 


winging of the Liturgy as part of his programme exempts a 
shell 


entrepreneur from the disabilities by which a lay 


competitor is hampered with regard to Sunday musical per- 
| of the New South Wales Independent, to the proposed retire- 


formances.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Low Rats or Morratrry amona Qvuaxers.—There is 
published every year in the “ Annual Monitor,” a register 
of the names and ages of the members of the Society of 
Friends, whose deaths have occurred during the preceding 


year. That for 1880 has just appeared, and from the 
table it gives it seems that during the past year there 
have occurred the deaths of 321 members of the society— 
137 males and 184 females. This death-rate is, 

to the number of members in Great Britain and Ire . 
very considerably below the general — and an 


this result is very largely contributed to by the small in- 

that there were only 13 
deaths out of the 321, which were those of infants under 
pe age fe while the total number of deaths of children 
un 


were only two deaths of Quakers; from ten to twenty, 
12; from twenty to thirty there were 9; from thirty to 
forty the number was 15; from forty to fifty there were 
22 deaths; from fifty to sixty the number rose to 28; 
and again, from to seventy, to 56; while between 
seventy and eighty the highest ratio in any decade was 
witnessed—the number bei 82. Between eighty and 
ninety, out of the 321 deaths, there were no fewer than 


63, a very oo mn; while at and over ninety 
there were ry recorded. The proportion of deaths 
at advanced ages is in confcrmity with the general expe- 
rience shown by past issues of this record; but the total 
number of deaths recorded is in excess of that for several 
recent years. It is doubtful as to the exact causes of the 
low mortality among Quakers, but the facts are sufficiently 
curious to deserve consideration. 
CoLONISATION OF PavestTine.—A ndent of the 
Jewish Chronicle states that, in conversation at Constanti- 
nople with Mr. Laurence Oliphant, that gentleman con- 
fided to him for publication the details of a project for the 
colonisation of Palestine by the Jews, the scheme for which 
he has been maturing for a long time , and which has 
received the (unofficial) approbation Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury and others. The location selected is the 
fertile and unoccupied tract of land lying on the east of 
the Jordan, now sparsely inhabited by tribes of nomad 
Arabs. This tract consists of the land of Gideon and of 
the northern portion of the plains of Moab, which formed 
the heritage of the tribes of Gad and Reuben. The 
colonists would become Ottoman subjects, while good 
vernment would be teed to them by special regu- 
tions having the Imperial sanction. e emigrants 
would not be exclusively Jewish, but an asylum would be 
afforded to many Moslem families from Bulgaria 
and Roumelia who have proved by the character of their 
farms, which they have been obliged to abandon, that they 
are excellent farm labourers. e fellaheen would also 
flock over to be employed from Western Palestine, where 
they are in a state of extreme pov It is not intended, 
in the first instance, to utilise Jewish labour on the soil, but 
it is anticipated that out of the 200,000 Jews in Asiatic 
Turkey (to say nothing of the millions in Europe), enough 
men of more or less capital could be found to become land- 
lords. The colony would be connected by rail with the 
rt of Haifar, by way of the Valley of the Jordan, which 
— a good incline the whole way, presenting no engineering 
difficulties.” 


NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Syrpner, Nov. 20, 1879. 
Last month the annual meetings were held of the Congre- 


gational Union of New South Wales, and were, as usual, 
well attended, the interest being sustained to the last. 
Meetings were held every day in the week, commencing on 
Monday, the 20th ult., with a devotional meeting, and 
closing on Saturday with a children’s flower service. All 
meetings were held at Pitt-street, in either the church or 
school-room. The chairman of the year, the Rev. J. C. 
Kirby. gave his address on Tuesday evening, the title being | 
English Congregationalism: its misfortunes, mistakes, 
state, and prospects. The misfortunes were chiefly | 
included under legalised De ae yoy reference being made 
to our past relation in England to the Universities, mar- | 
riage laws, burial-grounds, and to the pecuniary help | 

| 

| 


afforded to other Colonial Churches. Mistakes were then 
passed in review which had been made in discouraging lay 
preaching, reticence in our principles, centralisation, mis- 
management of colleges, and especially which had been 
made in the United States by the p of union with 
Presbyterians. Under the last division the present aspect 
of our churches and institutions was carefully considered, | 
and abundant cause shown to thank God and take courage. | 
During the session two resolutions of great importance 
were —the one denouncing the grants still made to 
churches from the Church and school estate as opposed to 
the statute laws of the colony to abolish State aid to 
religion; and the other, commending a universal and | 
uniform system of education, and the speedy withdrawal of 
aid from denominational schools. There was an attempt | 
made to carry an amendment on the education resolutions, | 
committing the Union to the programme of the League— | 
Education, Secular, Compulsory, and Free.” But though | 
many supported the League, it was felt desirable that we 
should only deal with the question of aid to denomina- 
tionalism, and pass a resolution which all could support. 
The amendment was finally withdrawn. 

There were papers and addresses delivered at the 
different meetings. The retiring chairman, the Rev. J. 
Jefferis, LL.B., gave an admirable address at the first 
meeting on true Church life, ably reviewing the modern 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church as set forth in the 
recent pastorals of the Archbishop. At another meeting 
very profitable addresses were given by Rey. J. G. Fraser, 
M.A., on Co-operation in Christian Work,“ and by the 
Rev. W. Mathison on “ Every Man a Missionary.” A 
pe was also read by the Rev. G. G. Howden on “ The 

ntroduction of Congregationalism into the Australian 
Colonies,” in which the early facts connected with the 
denomination were given, from the landing of the first 
missionary, in 1798, to the arrival of Dr. Ross, in 1840. 

There were several reports presented. That of the Union 
referred to the general and satisfactory progress of the 
denomination ; of Camden College, to the decision to send 
home for a resident tutor, and the growth of the endow- 
ment fund to £1,205 in payments, and £2,606 in promises ; 
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ment of the respected editor, the Rev. J. S. Forsaith; and 
of the Church Extension Society, to the successful com- | 
mencement of three new churches in the suburbs of Sydney, | 
and to aid rendered to thirteen different congregations. It 


prairie States of the West. 


may be added that these new churches are three of four 

commenced by the help of our indefati agent, Rev. 

J. C. Kirby, that two have — ha 2 — and — 

is already aig mpc. ; hs sorrow 

sympathy were passed in to the deaths of the 

gyn er — — the Union was further 
subject was con- 

BA 0 condial 9 7 


sidered, and a pproval given to the Act, which 
is in operation in South — and known as the 
Associations ted Act, 1858, by which lands are 


not vested in trustees, but in the religious bodies themselves, 
and so the trusts are carried on to perpetuity, and not 
dependent on men who in a few years may be scattered all 
over the world, or gone out of it. I deeply regret having 
further to report that this Act, having been introduced into 
our Legislative Council, was thrown out on the second 


With this I naturally glide into the doings of Parliament, 
as supplementing the meetings of our Union. 
— — ae on October 28. The Premier 1. 
enry Parkes, ven many promises, and if he 
keeps the half of them he will y benefit the country. 
One of the most important of his new measures has respect 
to education. He abolishing the present Council 
for a responsible Minister, red the fees, the erection 
of a class-room to each school of y children, in which 
cl en may give religious instruction, compelling at- 
— in proclaimed districts, having history taught, 
and also the gradual extinction of denominational schools. 
There is every of this measure bei carried, 
ing to the excitement which has been aroused in the 
popular feeling by the recent Roman Catholic pastorals. 
en, too, the vexed question of the church and school 
lands has come up. It was introduced by a private member, 
but Sir H. Parkes ultimately carried an amendment 
authorising a Bill on the subject to dedicate the lands and 
funds arising therefrom to the purposes of education. This 
was * by the large majority of 37 to 5. 

A istian convention, or series of meetings, to consider 
several important religious questions, has been held in the 
Protestant Hall during the week commencing November 10, 
and was largely attended. Several papers were read by 
well-known ministers on various topics, such as—Christian 
life; how to promote it and its hindrances ; Sunday-schools ; 
Young Men’s associations and amusements. The reading 
of — | paper was followed by a general discussion. 

The Exhibition still attracts large numbers. The Art 
Gallery is now open, and is exceedingly popular. To those 
who are unable to visit Europe it is an ial source of 
pleasure and profit to look on this collection of paint- 
ings, photographs, sculpture, &c., kindly sent from different 
countries in Europe. 


THE NORTH-WEST OF CANADA. 


A Canapian bank , writing from Montreal, Dec. 3, 
supplies the following particulars as to that district, once 
known as the C ian Wilderness,” to which reference 
was made by Earl Beaconsfield in his Aylesbury speech :— 
“The great of the North-West now belonging to 
Canada, — daa the Hudson’s Bay Company, as a 
— fur-dealing corporation, found it to their interest to 

eep the world so long in ignorance, having now been 
bought by the Canadian Government, and added to the 
other provinces of the Dominion, are now being filled up 
with considerable rapidity. For the last five years, settle- 
ment has been ually increasing as communication im- 
proved, and now the number of acres of prairie land, sur- 


_ veyed and ready for occupation, runs up to millions. Settle- 


ment is in the same manner, and is likely to 
proceed in the same ratio, as was the case with the t 
The area of this vast territory 
will bear comparison with that of all the Western States 
put together, and its soil is vastly more fertile. If any of 
our readers desire information, they may obtain it from 
. Taylor, the Americon consul at Winnipeg—a very dis- 
interested authority. Thirty-five years ago, the very site of 
Winnipeg was nearly a thousand miles distant from the 
frontiers of civilisation. A town of more than ten thousand 
inhabitants has sprung up there within the last ten years, 
wholly in consequence of the rapid influx of settlers into 
the country. The town has now three banks, two telegraph 
offices, numbers of hotels, churches, colleges, schools, news- 
papers, and all the appliances of civilisation. As the 
— of a ian bank, having its centre in 
ontreal, and one of ita most prosperous branches in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, I have just been corresponding with the 
Government on the subject of opening other branches of 
the bank, mainly for the purpose of receiving moneys from 
the settlers, now rapidly filling up theseTegions, in payment 
of lands which the Government has sold them. Other 
centres of population are being rapidly formed in various 
parts of the territory ; and considering that there are sixty 
millions of acres of land altogether, each of these is likely 
enough to be a populous town by-and-by. I am glad to say 
that Con ionalism has teen planted there by a devoted 
alumnus of our college in Montreal, from w I had a 
letter only yesterday, asking whether it would be advisable 
for him to proceed to England to confer with the directors 
of the Colonial Missi Society, and give them informa- 
tion as to the immense field of usefulness which is opening 
out before them in these new and fertile regions. Having 
conferred with the chairman of our Congregational Union 
here, Iam writing him that, on the whole, it may be desir- 
able to go. If he comes, I trust he will have a hearty wel- 
come, and be sent back with substantial tokens of encou- 
ragement. We here in Canada are looking forward to these 
regions being peopled by millions at no distant day. We 
have good reason for our expectations. There is land there 
fit for cultivation equal in area to the whole of Central 
Europe. There are navigable rivers there whose united 
length is four thousand miles at least. On one of these 
rivers, beds of coal have been found. Railway and tele- 
graphic communication have been completed this year. Is 
there not promise of a prosperous future? I can only hope 
that the development of Congregationalism will keep pace 
with the increase of population and wealth; and that, as in 
the neighbouring State of Minnesota, churches of our order 
may be found diffusing light and blessing throughout the 
whole region.“ 


Romisu “ Soupers.’’—The Church Missionary Gleaner says 
that the Jesuit priests are distributing money freely among 
the recent adherents of both the C.M.S.and S.P.G. Mis- 
sions in Tinnevelly, to induce them to join the Church of 
Rome, and have succeeded in a few cases, 
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JaNvARY 15, 1880. 


PROP. PAIRBAIRN'S “ MUIR LECTURES " 
ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


Tux first of the second course of the Muir 
lectures was delivered on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 10th inst., in the Logic Class- 
room of the Edinburgh University, by the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Aire- 
dale College, to a large assemblage of stu- 
dents. The lecturer was accom ed to the 
platform by Dr. John Muir, the founder of 
the lectureship, and the Rev. Professor Flint. 
Dr. FAmRBAIRN with ashort reference 
to the scope of the course of lectures he 
delivered, which he explained was concerned 
with the philosophy of religion as a product 
of the spirit. This and the subsequent course 
would be almost exclusively concerned with 
the history of religion—with the interpreta- 
tion of the great facts that had been the 
test factors alike in the history of the 
world and the life and p of man. But 
as they began with a phil osophy they must 
also end with a philosophy—not of religion, 
but of religions, of their historical being and 
worthand work. Only so could the vast and 
varied objects now to studied be endowed 
with a rational interest, be built, as it were, 
into a living organism, and possessed with a 
reasonable spirit and meaning. If their in- 
troductory discussions ed them to re- 
gard religion as a rational child of reasou— 
of reason as it was in man seeking to discover 
and realise its relation to the reason without 
and above him, then they must interpret the 
individual religions in harmony with this idea 
or principle, not as an extensive and elaborate 
congeries of dreams or delusions or terrors 
created by ignorance and realised by phan- 
tasy, but as a more or less imperfect embodi- 
ment of ideas native to the spirit of 
man, expressing in more or less sensuous 
and inadequate forms his sense or conscious- 
ness of his relation to the mind that 
sat at the heart of nature, and its rela- 
tion to him. And if that was their attitude 
to the historical religions as determined by 
their first philosophy, the final must not 
contradict it. It must help them to see in 
the collective religions of man a reason at 
work, leaving none void or vain, but giving 
to each a meaning and a mission. The last 
lecture of the former course ended with a 
classification of religions. They were divided 
into the spontaneous and the instituted, or 
the natural and the reformed; and the 
uestion came to be, how or in what method 
they were to proceed to study the religions of 
the world. The best classifications were but 
arbitrary, and the gradations of Nature too 
fine for the subtlest distinctions of thought. 
Each class shaded into theother. They were 
not, therefore, to be studied apart, but must 
be studied together in their natural and 
organic relations, and as each had its own 
peculiar ancestry and affinities, it must be 
studied with and through these, if it was to 
be studied at all. Emphasising the distinc- 
tions between classification and method, the 
lecturer urged that this was necessary, as men 
proposed a classification of religions, and 
even formulated it into a law of history, and 
then proceeded to use the religions to confirm 
the classification and illustrate the law. 
Thus Comte’s “ Law of the Three States” 
contained his classification of religions, viz., 
into Fetishism, Polytheism, and Monotheism, 
and it served to make him, as it still served 
to make his disciples, sublimely independent 
of history and fact. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Empiricism had its own share of 
their mortal frailties, as rhaps was 
most evident from its abhorrence of 
a priori methods, combined with its devoted, 
and possibly unconscious, use of them. The 
best chance for Comte’s classification was 
continued existence in the abstract state of 
being. (Laughter.) The moment it was 
forced to confront history, it died. And so 
with Herbert Spencer. His theory as to the 
evolution of religion was most ingenious, but 
then the extraordinary thing about it was its 
ingenuity, not its truth. it might seem a 
presumptuous thing to say, but unhappily it 
was a true thing—his speculations in this 
matter were without scientific method, and as 
a consequence without scientific result. He 
could hardly be said to have grasped the 


significance of asingle great historical religion, 


and till a man had done that he had not even 
conceived the problem to be solved. It was 
not enough, then, to discuss and represent the 
religions according to a logical classification, 
however excellent and exhaustive; it was 
necessary to study them in history, as they 
grew, as they lived, and as they decayed. It 
was evident that their main concern must be 
with religions that had a history. Religions 
that had no history formed an order by them- 
selves, and their significance to their science 
might easily be overestimated. The pre- 
vailing tendency, indeed, was to exaggerate 
notions of the so-called natural religions. 
It might be allowed that they we got 
tolerably well face-to-face with the savage, 
aud it must be confessed thit they managed 
better to look at him through their eyes than 
at themselves and the world through his. 
But now when they had studied him in detail 
aidasa whole, the question rose What were 


th» value and function of the sara in the 
„blem as to the sources, origin, and growth 
of civilteation—what the precise worth of his 
relivious customs and beliefs to the man who 


so usht to interpret and ex lain the religions 
* . 
o the world? On a thoroughly applicable 


and rigorously applied developmental theory, 
their value might be great. But scarcely an 

one advocated sucha theory. It was , 
indeed, to see how it could be applied to men 
who had stood still for ages. Central Africa 
was to-day just what it was in the days of 
Herodotus, or, indeed, so far as could be 
known, in the days of the oldest Egyptian 
dynasties and peoples. So eminently immo- 
bile, they were rather curious types of prim- 
itive man, and rather intractable subjects for 
a theory that sought to develop civilisation 
from savage society as they knew it. The 
primitive savage was an extinct being. He 


_ vanished from this planet ages since, and he 


only lived now as a creature of the imagina- 
tion, whose existence it was useful to assume, 
though impossible to prove. Man at his 
lowest could not explain man at his highest. 
Societies that had been savage for thousands 
of years could not show how societies civilised 
for as long became what they were, or from 
what point they started. A people like the 
Greeks could teach them more as to the 
nature of civilisation, the forces that created 
it, and the conditions that favoured its 
growth and ensured its decay, then all the 
sav peoples living or dead that ethno- 
grapher or archwologist could bring before 
them. And as wi civilisation, so with 
religion. Savage beliefs and customs threw 


a wonderful light on civilised peoples and 
their faith. 


If their aim was to understand 
religion they should best realise it by study- 
ing religions with a history—the religions 
that had lived and moved with man rather 
than those that had shared the fortunes of 
the wasted, because unevoked, manhood of 
the savage. After discussing the question— 
„What is the historical method? (which he 
showed was analytical and critical), and the 
method of Nature, the lecturer remarked 
that this method must be so applied to their 
subject as to accomplish two things—first, to 
help them to understand each particular 
rligion in and by itself; and secondly, to ex- 
hibit it in its universal relations and signi- 
ficance. Man, he also went on to show, 
must ever be the efficient factor in religion so 
long as he was rational, and that while there 
might be many forms, these were the 
accidents of physical and historical condi- 
tions—the thought being the essential thing. 
Going on to speak of the order in which they 
should discuss the religions, he contended 
that it would not do to proceed in the order 
of the races. It was a great thing, no doubt, 
to watch the parting of the patriarchs in the 
dim dawn of the world’s day brothers who 
were to be fathers of sons whose histories 
were to be one long fierce feud. Few things 
so touched the imagination as the idea of the 
forefathers of Hindu and Persian, Greek and 
Roman, German and Celt, living their 
simple pastoral life on the great uplands of 
Central Asia, with overhead the 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies. 


But to follow merely the divisions of race 
would be unscientific, as it would isolate 
religions that must be viewed together if 
they were to be understood. He proposed 
to study the great historical religions in a 
series of groups that would enable them to 
emphasise and illustrate the action of the race 
on religion, and religion on the race, and to 
show how both were changed, modified, and 
developed by physical position and conditions, 
history and ethnical affinities and antipathies, 
contact or collision with alien or related races 
within or around the land. The groups were 
four. 1. The Eastern, inclusive of India, 
China, and Japan. 2. The Centro-Southern, 
which comprehended Egypt, Phonicia, 
Assyria, Israel. 3. The Centro-Northern and 
Western, which embraced Iran, Greece, Rome, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. 4. The universal 
religions of the Middle and West—Islam and 
Christianity. To discuss China and India was 
to discuss Central and Eastern and Southern 
Asia. In China they had the finest exam le 
of the so-called Turanian stock—a people 
prosaic and industrious, but inflexibly loyal 
to their religious beliefs and gifted with the 
most wonderful faculty for realising their 
ideals. A religion of singular simplicity, yet 
of singular comprehensiveness, with, perhaps, 
the longest history of any in the world 
—most luminous at the points where 
one most wished to watch the modifying in- 
fluences of political events—great person- 
alities and enlarged knowledge of new ethni- 
cal relations. India was to the student of 
religions a universe in miniature. In the 
Hindu and Dravidian, the Aryan, the 
Turanian melted their blood and their beliefs. 
There, too, Buddhism met them, and there 
they must study it. The second group was 
a remarkable contrast to the first. There 
the races differed, and all the conditions 
were different. The religions in it created an 
entirely different order of ideas from those of 
India and China—an order more promotive 
of progress, that had made man more conscious 
of a Will he ought to obey, of being a real and 
responsible person in time, related toa Being 
eternal but not less pers nal. These re- 


instructive study. 


— — — 


ligions, though they were all dead, might, 


perhaps, turn to be for them more alive than 
the religions of the distant East. For in the 
circle yet above it stood One whose spirit, 
transfigured and glorified, still lived and 
reigned. ‘The thir group stool in most 
intimate relation to the othertwo. It was, 
as it were, their meeting point, yet with a 
most distinctive chara ter of its own. 


Out 


‘Of the discussions connected with the fourth 
group their final philosophy would grow. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 


The second lecture elivered on Friday 
afternoon, January 127 the subject being 
The Religions of China.” There was again 
a large attendance. 

Dr. Farrsarrn said China was to the 
student of history and religion a most remark- 
able land, presenting him with many unique 

henomena and problems of the deepest 
interest. Its people could claim the pre- 
eminence of being at once ancient and modern, 


with an empire was the soli survivor 
of the great yy ofantiquity. For almost 
5,000 years it lived an historical life, 


making and writing history, developing its 
political ideal, and with extraordinary and 
most painful zeal doing its utmost to realise 
it. In China there was not one, but three 
religions—the so-called Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism. They were distinct, yet not 
mutually exclusive, were rather complemen- 
tary, and in a degree harmonious. e same 
person might at the same time belong to all 
three, finding in each elements not present in 
the other. After showing that Confucianism 
had a claim to be considered the religion of 
China, inasmuch as it regulated all imperial 
ceremonial and stood in corporate relations 
to imperial institutions, while Taoism was 
only a religio licita, the lecturer went on to 
inquire what the religion of China was before 
Confucius. The first question was, How did 
the ancient Chinese conceive God? On that 
point there had been fierce controversy. Some 
affirmed that the Chinese were Atheists, 
others that they were Theists—Monotheists 
even. Both parties were right, and both 
wrong. The ancient Chinese were in no 
respect Atheists, but they were as little 
in the modern sense Theists, Monotheista, 
or Polytheists. They believed in a ruler Te— 
or a supreme ruler Shang-Te, whom they 
also named T’ien—Heaven, or Shang T’ien— 
High Heaven. Now, the being they so named 
was no creator. He did not institute. He 
simply administered the order of Nature. 
Their creators were certain mysterious 
entities called Ying and Yang—masculine 
and feminine powers who lived only to specu- 
lation, and had no existence for the religion, 
or, indeed, any relation to it. This supreme 
ruler was impartial—showed affection to the 
reverent, but punished the doers of wrong. 
Heaven viewed with disapprobation the man 
who pleaded its sanction for his own selfish 
ends, but it made the man who was obedient 
prosperous and happy. The people were the 
special care of Heaven, who appointed them 
righteous rulers, rewarded obedient kings 
with victory and peace, but punished the 
disobedient with death and disaster. Might 
was granted tothe king, not for his own sake, 
but for the people's good. That tte emperor 
under this religion was pre-eminently the 
“Son of Heaven,“ appointed for the people's 
good, but that he had only a right to rei 

so long as he obediently sought to realise its 
ends, the lecturer illustrated in an interesting 
way by reference to several Chinese hymns. 
But while Shang-Te was the highest, he was 
not the only object of faith and worship. 
There were the spirits of Nature and man. 
Heaven and earth, the stars, the mountains, 
the rivers, the land, the grain, had all their 
spirits or troops of spirits, as indeed had 
— that touched man or that man 
touched. Far more important than the spirits 
of nature were those of man. There was no- 
thing so distinctive of Chinaas its worship 
of ancestors. It was the most significant 
and the most universal of the worships, and 
represented the beliefs that had been at once 
most persistent, most potent, and most bene- 
ficial in China. Filial piety was there in the 
best and truest sense a religion with an order 
of worship and a system of rooted beliefs, the 
basis of a most inflexible and authoritative 
moral law. The family did not die in its 
ancestral temple; the past lived and ruled 
the present, that was at once its child and 
worshipper. The hero and sage who had 


died still lived, and with his courage defended, | 


and with his wisdom guided, his family and 

ple. This ancestral worship was a most 
It helped to explain at 
once the persistence and non-p iveness 
of Chinese civilisation. It held the 
living in the lean and inflexible fingers of 
deal. There was no tyrunny like the tyranny 
of the past over the present, for the dead 
could hear no reason, make no progress, relax 
no grasp. But it had also created the 
elements that had conserved Chinese society, 
while other and higher civilisations had dis- 
appeared. Where filial piety lived, humanity 
could not die; while a son remained reverent 
to his father, he could not become a dissolute 
or worthless man. Though his eye might 
look back, his character would develop 
virtues that looked before. Where ancestors 
were believed to live, and were worshipped 
and addressed as living, one would expect to 
find a strongly emphas'sed belief in immor- 
tality. But that was precisely what they did 
not find. The living conceived their ances. 
tors to be alive, but they expressed no faith in 
a perroaal immortality, and said nothing that 
betrayed any hope ofa future life for them- 
selves. The very strength of the filial feeling 
in China made that silence the more extra- 
ordinary—so extraordinary, indee l, as to 
point to only one con lusion—there was no 
he, no belief to express. The quest on how 


ancient wisdom, were most wise. 


King. 


it happened that there was so strong a belief 
in the immortality of their ancestors, without 
any ap nt belief in their own, was one 
that led them into the very heart of the 
religion of China, and touched ite essential 
character. It was, in its spontaneous period, 
a religion of immense possibilities, of splen- 
did germs; but the germs of the earlier 
riod, if they never grew, because in the 
ter hard, indefinite names without mean- 
ing, beliefs without rational reality. And in 
China, the germs that did not grow were the 
transcendental, the theistic, the ideas and 
beliefs that lifted God and man above 
Nature. No spontaneous religion had a 
nobler conception than the Chinese Shang- 
Te. It needed only one element to become 
as pure a Monotheism as antiquity could 
show ; but that element was cardinal—per- 
sonality. er had many personal 
because many e qualities, but he was 
without personality. His relations were 
natural and national, not personal. And it 
was only where God and man were conceived 
as persons known to each other that person- 
ality could be said to attach to either. There 
being no clear consciousness of personal rela- 
tions between Shang-Te and man, Shang-Te 
became superseded by T’ien—the personal 
supreme ruler by the impersonal heaven ; and 
the consciousness of immortality remained 
undeveloped alongside the strong belief in 
the continued existence of ancestors. The 
worship of ancestors was one of the forms which 
their reverence for the order instituted by 
Shang-Te assumed. Those who had consti- 
tuted the order in the past had instituted the 
order of the present, and lived to the present, 
and were worship by it as belonging to 
it—helping to make the universal order. But 
personal being apart from this order, con- 
scious moral, emotional being, involvi 
rational and spiritual intercourse with 
and with each other, the spirits had not, and 
were not, conceived as having. The ancient 
religion of China might be said to have had 
these as its cardinal ideas—a supreme ruler 
and his order, as realised in the family and 
the State, depending for its perfection on the 
virtue of the persons who represented and ad- 
ministered it. The worship articulated these 
ideas more or less. As addressed to Shang-Te 
it was collective, imperial, performed by the 
nation through its head. As addressed to an- 
cestors it was ticular, domestic, common 
to all families from the king's downwards. 
Now, it was evident that a religion so con- 
stituted might be developed either on the side 
of its transcendental idea, represented by 
Shang-Te, or on the side of its empirical, re- 
presented by the family and the State. In 
the sixth century B.c., two great personalities 
arose destined to exercise extraordinary in- 
fluence on the religion of China. Lao-tzse was 
born about the year 604 n. c., and Confucius in 
551. Lao-tzse was a recluse and a radical re- 
former, scornful of the old world, and anxious 
to build a new one according to his own 
ideals. Confucius was a courtier and states- 
man, devoted to the practical, anxious 
to restore the Golden Age that lay in the past, 
to organise and administer the State accord- 
ing to the wisdom of the fathers. Lao-tzse 
characteristically seized upon the transcen- 
dental element in the old religion ; Confucius 
on the empirical. In the Tao-te-King (the 
Taoist classic) the term Shang-Te occurred 
indeed but once,and as coming after Tao (the 
way); but the work was throughout speculative, 
and an attempt to reach the ultimate reason 
that at once created and governed all things. 
Confucius, on the other hand, was always 
practical, ethical, political, but never specula- 
tive. His ideal was by creating perfect rulers 
to create a perfect State, a State living in 
* happy tranquillity.” This, he thought, 
was the mind and aim of Heaven. The 
virtuous king made virtuous ministers, and 
virtuous ministers a happy and virtuous 
people. The grand aim of Confucius was to 
create those conditions of happy tran- 
quillity.“ Mencius, the disciple of Confucius, 
said, The people are the most important 
element in a country, the ruler is the 
lightest '"—(applause)—and the mission of 
the sage was to teach the lightest how to 
serve the most important clement, how to 
gain wisdom for himsolf, and how to select 
and use the men who, knowing most of the 
Confucius, 
however, lived in times that were “ out of 
joint,“ and courtier though he was, found no 
permanent home, got no fair trial far his state- 
cruft—his method of ruling a State by a 
king made by philosophers. But the failure 
that attended him through life had been 
splendidly avenged by the homage which 
followed him after death. His words were 
the’ wisdom by which China lived; his tomb 
the shrine at which it worshipped; his 


character the ideal it sought to realise; his 


memory the joy of the scholar, the hope of 
the student, the beacon of the minister, and 
the mentor of the king. (Applause.) Lao- 


~tzse-was the very opposite of Confucius. He 


was essentially a creator—a man who stool 
in revolt from the ancient religion, who de- 
spised its wearisome and unmeaning cere- 
monies. His life was almost buried in legend. 
But the man lived in his work—the Tao-te- 
It was obscure, often densely dark, 
but here and there splendidly luminous. One 
thing was evi lent the man wasin search of the 
ultimate Reason, the father and mother of al 
things, and wished to find the wey of its work- 
ingtheead. Tuo was Way, Meth , Roason. 
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and in transcendental notion Lao-tzse 
built a marvellous morality. The sage was 
the saviour of man; bad men, the 


him ; and he who undertakes to hew for 
great Architect rarely fails to cut his 
hands, And as he disliked punishment that 


was simply punitive, he hated war. (Ap- 
.) “In the track of great armies there 

must follow bad years ; weapons of war are not 
the tools of a superior man.” (Renewed 
.) “Peace is his highest aim.” 

“He who rejoices at the destruction of 
human life is not fit to be entrusted with 
power in the world.” (Loud applause.) 
“ Recompense injury with kindness,” he once 
said,and the saying was reported to Confucius, 
was censured, and criticised thus— With 
what, then, will you recompense kindness ? 
Recompense injury with justice, but recom- 
pense kindness with kindness,” so proving 
the mightier the minor prophet. Lao-tzse 
understood what Confucius did not—it was 
le to recompense injury ; impossible to 
recom kindness. To touch the skirts of 
the Divine teacher at one point was to touch 
them at several, and the law of humility was 
known to Lao-tzse as well as the law of 
humanity. “He who knows the light, and 
at the same time keeps the shade, will be the 
whole world’s model. Being the whole 
world’s model, eternal virtue will not miss 
him, and he will return home to the Absolute.” 
“ He who knows the glory, and at the same 
time keeps the e, will be the whole 
world’s valley. Being the whole world’s 
valley, eternal virtue will fill him, and he will 
return home to Simplicity.“ The greatest 
was not always the more successful. In the 
eyes of China the “~ < Confucius had 
— 15 the glory of tzse. His very 
had become an affront to his serene and 
exalted spirit. Taoism was a debased religion 
given to magic and to arts and aims and 
most alien to the mind of the old 
It was a grim and singular 
of the truth that a speculative 
oS never, even though wedded to an 
ty, constitute a — Taoism 

had been more a mischievous than a benefl- 
cent force in the heart of the Chinese people. 


her. 


DR. MELLOR ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On Tuesday evening, a meeting of the friends 
and supporters of the Disestablishment of 
the Church of England was held in Hope Hall, 
Li , where a lecture was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, on What they 
Say for Themselves.” The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. William Crosfield, jun., and there 
were — t the Revs. Dr. Thomas, 8. 
Pearson, M. A., J. Mahood, J. Roberts, H. 
Jones, and C. Evans; Messrs. A. Bathgate, 
J. P. Bourne, John Cripps, H. W. Meade- 
„W. H. Watts, jun., J. Cooper, T. Snape, 
W. H. Stevens, and J. Cook. There was a 
audience. 
he CHAIRMAN said they had met to hear 
“what they had to say of themselves,” but 
the Non onformists might be asked what they 
had to say for themselves. (Hear, hear.) 
He would tell them what he had to say for 
himself. He was surrounded by many who, 
he believed, would designate him as a poli- 
tical Nonconformist. He hal never been 
able exactly to find out what the particular 
sting of that epithet was, but he had no 
objection whatever to being called a political 
Nonconformist. (Hear, hear.) He rather 
loried in the fact that he made it evident to 
ose who were opposed to him that he had 
heart enough to take in more subjects than 
one. He had no hesitation in saying that he 
was, in his simple degree, a politician. He 
had also great | aie in calling himself a Non- 
conformist. (Applause.) He was an active 
Nonconformist at one time, and an active 
politician at another. (Applause.) 

Dr. Metitor then delivered his lecture. 
At the outset he said the question of the 
relation which the Church, as a religious 
organisation, sustained to the State was un- 
doubtedly one of the burning questions of our 
time. Little by little this question had been 
making its way tothe front, and the advance 


it had made within the past forty years had 
but by the Prime Minister, who might not 


been remarkable. At the beginning of that 
period it was regarded as a dream of Utopian 
enthusiasts, who were treated with disdain or 
abuse, according to the humour of their 
opponents. It was impossible then that the 
uestion could receive the attention which it 
eserved, from the fact that the public mind 
was upied by other matters, which were 
felt to have a more immediate urgency. He 
went on to review the many beneficent reforms 
of the past forty-six years, showing that they 
had a logical dependence one upon another, 
all coming from the Act of 1832. Since that 
time the enfranchisement of the people had 
been rendered more complete, so that now 
every Act which was iby the Legisla- 
ture might be considered as a more exact 
expression of the will of the people of Eng- 
land than could have been the case at any 
previous period of their history. This was a 
very encouraging consideration, in view of 
e t question which was now before 
them; for if tie State Church were an 
evil and an injustice, it was desirable 
that judgment should be pronounced upon 
it by the mass of the people — pro- 


nounced calmly and not in frenzy, de- 
liberately and not in caprice, peacefully and 
not in tumult, legally and not with revolu- 
tion. It was some comfort to know that in 
discussing this question they were not deal- 
ing with an entirely new problem, for they 
had already seen the same principle applied 
in America, in Canada, and in Australia. 
Nearer home, too, in Ireland, there was 
quite recently an Established Church, which 
formed an in part of the Church of 
England, and that had ceased to be. The 
dark pictures which the ecclesiastical imagina- 
tion once loved to draw as to the ruinous 
consequences of Disestablishment, had been 
discredited by the facts of the case, and they 
could, therefore, look upon the further appli- 


cation of the principle of religious equality 
without dread, since no political, or social, 
or religious convulsions followed Dis- 


establishment where it had already been 
accomplished, and they had no reason to 
think that the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England would be an exception in that 
respect. (Applause.) It was, further, a 
noteworthy circumstance that the movement 
they were promoting was no longer confined 
to the Nonconformists, for there was within 
the Church of England herself a Liberation 
Society, which, while working on its own lines, 
was pursuing the same end. Dr. Mellor went 
on to examine the arguments adduced in favour 
of maintaining the Established Church, as set 
out in the — of prize essays upon the 
subject, entitled, Peek Prize Essays, 
which was published a few years ago, and of 
those he chose Chapter V., written by the 
Rev. Charles Hole, as presenting the matter 
n the most compendious form. The first 
and most important of these contentions was 
that an Established Church secured stability 
of doctrine. The reply to this was that 
before stability of doctrine could be accepted 
as an unequivocal good, it would be necessary 
to inquire whether the doctrine, the stability 
of which was to be teed, were true or 
false, because it could scarcely be contended 
that mere continuance was an unmixed good, 
or even a atall. Another advantage of 
an Established Church, they were told, was 
that it promoted mutual toleration. At this 
point Dr. Mellor was interrupted by an indi- 
vidual in the gallery, and, addressing the 
disturber, he said it was a disgrace either to 
a Churchman or Nonconformist who could 
not hear honest speech against either the 
one side or the other. (Applause.) He 
called it intolerance when any one would not 
allow a ppenker to express his opinions on 
any question. He never knew a man 
yet who, if he would interrupt a speaker, 
would not garotte him, too. (Hear, hear, 
and applause.) The lecturer went on 
to say that far more toleration existed 
among the Free Churches, with their 
difference of polity an l doe rine than among 
the various sects within the pale of the 
Church. Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
Presbyterians could meet on a common plat- 
form, kneel at a common meeting for prayer, 
and interchange pulpits, while the clergy of 
the Established Church banned each other, 


claimed for the Church of England was that 


were hundreds and thousands of people in 
this country who had no parish priest who 
could give them instruction. ‘The parochial 
system, which was so highly spoken of, might 
be a beautiful conception, but his own con- 
viction was that it was little more than a con- 
ception—an ecclesizstical dream, which was 
rudely disturbed by glaring and numberless 
faults. It would require greater time than 
they had at their disposal to set before them 
on the one hand the grave evils which he 
conceived to be inseparable from any estab- 
lishment which was at all ible in Eng- 
land, or the enormous advantages which 
would accrue from the separation of the 
Church from the State. e would, how- 
ever, ask them to look at the spectacle 
which confronted them at the present 
time. (Applause.) They had a church re- 
presenting spiritual ideas and aims, but which 
was bound hand and foot to a power which 
was not spiritual, a church whose supreme 
officers were not appointed by a spiritual body, 


himself be a member of that church, or be- 
lieve in its doctrine, whose private life might 
be in scandalous violation of its moral teach- 


ings, and whose selection of archbishop or 


| 


| 
i 


| 
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and declared religious co-operation to be im- thought the belief was largely held by that 
possible. (Hear, hear.) Another advantage | mecting, that if they had a return to a 


it fostered the parochial system; but a grievances that weighed so heavily on the 
moment’s reflection ought to show that there | people — removed—(applause)—and he 


bishop might be dictated solely by political 


considerations. (A Voice: Gladstone.“ 
Either Gladstone or Lord Beacensfield. 
(Hear, hear,“ and laughter, and a Voice: 
“Not Lord Beaconstield.”’) The 
church whose Prayer-book was a schedule in 


could be neither increased, diminished, nor 
modified without the consent of Parliament, 
zn church in which such spiri 
the dean and chapter of a cathedral were 
deprived of all power of effective protest 
against any bishop that might be appointed, 
however erroneous and dangerous his doc- 
trines might be supposed to be. (Applause.) 
They had a church in which the great 
majority of the congregations had no free- 
dom or voice whatever in the election of the 
man who was to be their spiritual guide; 
and who could be transferred at any time, 


had « evening a united Communion service at 
| ’ the High- > apti Y +h. 
an Act of Parliament, and whose services fel unt tree (Baptist) Church 


Northehurch held united prayer meetings at 


Primitive Methodists,and Plymouth Brethren, 


—— who comprise about half the inhabitants. 


The present state of the country, and tho 


Commons, will be the chief subject which will 


— 


lea ling measure a Bill for the establishment 
of fixity of tenure, to be supplemented by 
another extending the facilities for the deve 


minister, as if they were “ dumb-driven 
cattle; a church in which livings were 
openly advertised and sold, to the scandal of 
religion, and even of the common moral 
sense of the people at large, the livings 
being set forth, with all the eloquence of 
auctioneering literature, as possessing the 
advantages .of a “small population, select 
society, fine trout fishing, and but a few Dis- 
senters.” (Laughter and applause.) They 
had a church boasting that it was one 
church, and only one, and yet a church 
concerning which its clergy were debating 
until this day, with a heat and bitterness 
of which it was impossible to exaggerate, 
as to what their church was, some alleging 
that it was Catholic and not Protestant, 
others that it was Protestant and not 
Catholic, and others insisting that it was 
splendidly comprehensive, and would nourish 
in its capacious bosom all classes of men if 
they would only stick to the Establishment. 
(Applause.) They had a church which was 
giving statesmen, judges, and lawyers more 
trouble than all the religious bodies in the 
nation put together, with its endless dis- 
utes and prosecutions touching rubrics, 
ights, incense, altars, vestments, elevations, 
genuflections, crosses,and reredoses. (Hear, 
hear.) They had a church whose opinion 
created the deepest and widest schism in our 
national life, and which thus hindered that 

rfect fusion which would, if once attained, 
invest the people of these realms with a 
glory and a consolidated power of good 
which they have never yet attained. (Ap- 
plause.) They had a church whose interests 
incessantly hampered and hindered or 
baffled all atiempts at a just and equit- 
able legislation. (“No, no.“) Yes; a 
church which up to the last moment 
that its power could be prudently dis- 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


Tue Newcastle-on-Tyne School Board elec- 
tion took place without contest on Tuesday. 
The board now consists of seven unsectarian 
members, as against 2 on the last board, 
five Churchmen, two Roman Catholics, and 
one Wesleyan, who is substituted for a Liberal 
Churchman. 

The Chard School Board election took place 
on Tuesday. One Churchman and four Non- 
conformists were returned. The School 
Board rate is one shilling in the pound. 

The Northampton School Board election 
has resulted in favour of four Churchmen, one 
Roman Catholic, and six unsectarians. 

The result of the Sunderland School Board 
election is that eight unsectarians, six Church- 
men, and one Roman Catholic are returned. 

The Darlington School Board election has 
resulted in the return of six unsectarian can- 
didates, four of the Church party, and one 
Roman Catholic. The vicar and an indepen- 
dent Wesleyan were at the bottom of the 
poll. 

The Dudley School Board election has re- 
sulted in the return of six Liberal Nonconfor- 
mists, four Conservative Churchmen, and one 
Roman Catholic, thus reversing the previous 
balance. 

The School Board election for Burnley re- 
sulted in the return of four Church candi- 
dates, one Roman Catholic, one Wesleyan, 
and three Liberals. 

At Portsmouth on Thursday there were 
elected twelve Liberals and three Conser- 
vatives, the same position politically as the 
previous board occupied. 

The Bristol election comes off on the 22nd. 
No less than twenty-eight candidates have 
been duly proposed, so that there is every 

rospect of a lively contest. Besides the 
dies and gentlemen nominated by the 


played was in favour of slavery. (“ No, 
no.“) So, at least, a leading article in the 
Times said—(laughter)—and resisted the re- | 
peal of the Tests and Corporations Lee. 
(A Voice: No; it is not true.“) The 
Times said so; and it would tell the truth 
as much as the person who said No.“ 
(Laughter.) They had a church that 
opposed Parliamentary and municipal re- 
form, withstood the introduction of free trade 
— No“) —set its back against the doors of | 
our universities, that the Nonconformists | 
might be perpetually precluded from access 
to those ancient fountains of learning and 
culture, and still barred the parochial grave- 
yard, where the dead rest in e, against 
the services of ministers who had never re- 
ceived the benediction of episcopal hands. 
(Applause.) This, he said, was the church 
which confronted them, whose claims they 
were compelled to examine, compelled to con- 
demn, compelled to resist, until by the calm 
and ripenel judgment and voice of the 
people it should stand for ever free from the 
fetters of the State. (Loud applause.) | 

The Rey. Dr. THomas proposed a vote of | 
thanks to Dr. Mellor for his able and inte- | 
resting lecture. 

Mr. Meape-Kina seconded the motion 
He was one of those who believed, and he 


popular Government they should see these 


also believed that there was no evil that 
weighed more heavily on the people, and 
which cropped up at all times whenever any- 
thing in the shape of reform was attempted 
to be carried than the Church Establishment. | 
(Loud applause.) That Establishment, unjust 
and indefensible as it was, could not very 
long exist with a really popular Government. 

The motion was carried all but unani- 
mously, there being only two dissentients. 

Dr. Mevwior, in responding, said he had | 
only had the opposition of certain men, who | 
were in process of education and development. 
(Laughter and applause.) He then proposed 
a vote of thanks to the chairman for presid- 
ing, which was seconded by Mr. T. Snare. | 

The vote having been carried, a working 
man occupying a “back seat” expressed, | 
in a loud voice, a wish to cross-question the | 
lecturer. Amidst considerable uproar he | 
made his way to the platform, when he was 
politely told by the chairman that he could 
address the meeting to his heart's content 
on paying for the use of the hall, or making 
terms with the keeper. The snub elicited | 
great applause and laughter. The audience 
then quietly dispersed. 


BERKHAMPSTEAD.—During last week the 
Evangelical Churches of Berkhampstead and 


their several places of worship, and on Sunday 
They 
included the Congregationalists, Baptists, 


The services were largely attended. 
_ ‘There will be a meeting of Irish members 
in Dublin prior to the opening of the Session. 


action to be taken thereon in the Houre of 


engaye the attention of the members. It is 
understood that they will adopt as their 


Liberal and Conservative organisations, there 
are two candidates put forward as working- 
men representatives, a Roman Catholic can- 
didate, a Ritualist candidate, an ultra-Low 
Church candidate, a temperance candidate, 
and various “independents.” 


THE LATEST GOVERNMENT JOB. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Poor Law 
Medical Offiers’ Association, held in London 
on Wednesday, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed:—‘ That this council 
has learned with deep regret that the claims 
of Dr. William Farr for the appointment of 
Registrar-General have been disregarded, 
seeing that his past services in this depart- 
ment have secured for him a world-wide re- 
putation on all questions relating to vital 
statistics, and that a gentleman essing 
neither technical nor other special acquire- 
ments should have been selected. The council 
trust that steps will be at once taken by 
medical men generally to mark their sense of 
the injustice — to Dr. Farr, and the slight 
— on the profession of which he is 80 
distinguished a member.“ 

Referring to this resolution, the British 
Medical Journal remarks :—‘ This expression 
of opinion appears to us timely, and will no 
doubt be followed by others of like nature 
from medical bodies and corporations. The 
observations which we have made during the 
last two weeks on this subject have, we are 
glad to see, been extensively quoted by the 
most influential organs of public opinion and 

enerally supported. It is now for the pro- 
ession and the association to make known 
their opinion by resolutions from every side, 
and from every medical society or corporation 
throughout the country, by memorial to 
Lord Beaconsfield. Sir B. Henniker has been 
gazetted, and what has been so ill done can- 
not be easily undone ; but at least the medical 
profession can, by an overwhelming declara- 
tion of opinion, make it clearly understood 


what it thinks of this abuse of —- in 
the promotion of an ex-captain of the Horse 
Guards over the heal of Dr. 


Farr — perhaps 
the most accomplished statistician and one of 
‘the most able administrators in Europe —to 
a post which Dr. Farr has long rendered 
famous by the reflected lustre which his — 
abilities and remarkable achievements have 
shed over the office of which the Registrar- 
General is the head, but of which Dr. Farr 
has so long been, though the second in com- 
mand, the chief ornament and main sup- 
port.“ 

Sir Bridges Powell Henniker, the new 
Registrar-General, was for some years a 
captain in the Royal Horse Guards, and also 
held a captaincy in the West Essex Yeo- 
manry. Heis married to Louisa, daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hughan, of Airds, 
and sister of Lady John Manners. 

Major Graham, at the close of his fortieth 
annual report, said of his colleague :—‘ To 
his scientific researches and reports I attri- 
bute any reputation that may have accrued 
tothe General Register Office of England 
and Wales,“ The Doetor, too, was con- 
tinually consulted by the Government on 
sanitary and actuarial subjects, and was 
mainly instrumental in the establishment of 
the system of Post-office Insurances. 

Under the heading, A Job Lot,” Punch 
says:—‘Jobs are always ugly, but not 
always injurious, except indirectly, to the 
public service. But this cannot be said of 


and any number of times, from minister to | lopment of a system of peasant proprietary, 


the job just perpetrated in filling up the 
office of Registrar-General. The post has 
been given to a person who happens to be 
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private secretary of one member of the 
Government, and brother-in-law, as we are 
told, of another, but who is perfectly innocent 
of all practical knowledge of the very peculiar 
skilled work of the office he has been pitch- 
forked into. A valuable servant of long 
standing, who has borne for many years the 
responsibility and principal labour in con- 
nection with that office’s most useful func- 
tions—those relating to the public health— 
and whose reputation in Hygiene and vital 
statistics is European, has been passed over 
for the well-connected private secretary with 
the silver spoon in his mouth. The Govern- 
ment, having the right man under their 
hand in Dr. Farr, has gone farther and 
fared worse. The public has been wronged 
in the wrong done to Dr. Farr, as well 
as the profession to which he 11 
We are glad to see that the Council of the 
Poor Law Medical Officers’ Association have 
spoken out. Punch echoes their remon- 
strance. Arthur Helps used to say he had 
never come across a job in all his long public 
service. Whata pity he did not survive to 
these days. He might have come across not 
only the jobs, but their makers, and watched 
them at the process. Why not write up 
‘Job-Master,’ in plain characters, in large 
letters, along the front of the Treasury 
Buildings, or over the official head-quarters 
in Downing-street ?” 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Crry or Lonpon.—lIt is stated that Mr. 
R. Biddulph Martin, a leading banker, has 
consented to come forward in the Liberal 
interest for the City at the general election. 

Tower Hamurtrs.—Within the last few 
days overtures have been made by the 
leaders of the Temperance party in this 
borough to the supporters of Professor 
Bryce, who has been adopted asa candidate 
by a Liberal and Radical conference, with 
the view of bringing about a coalition 
between that gentleman and Mr. Benjamin 
Lucraft, who has also come forward to con- 
test the — — As a preliminary step 
a deputation from the Temperance party has 
conferred, by appointment, with the Political 
Council of the Tower Hamlets Liberal Club, 
but without success, as that body declined to 
entertain the proposal. 

East Surrey.—lIt is stated by the Press 
Association that the Hon. P. J. ke-King, 
who sat for East Surrey from 1847 to 1874, 
will again contest that division at the next 
general election, in the Liberal interest, with 
a second candidate, who has not yet been 
decided upon. The sitting members, Messrs. 
Watney and Grantham, will seek re-election. 

NewcastT_Le-on-T yng.—Mr. Isaac Lowthian 
Bell, M.P. for the Hartlepools, has replied to 
the deputation from the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Liberal Association, who asked him to stand 
for that borough, in conjunction with Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, M.P., at the general election, 
that, though gratified at the offered honour 
of representing his native town, he felt 
bound to hold himself disengaged, so as to be 
at the disposal of the Liberal electors of the 
Hartlepools, notwithstanding recent occur- 
rences there. It is stated in the local 
Chronicle that Mr. Cowen, M.P., has not yet 
decided to stand again. Mr. Cowen will 
address his constituents on the foreign policy 
of the Government on the 3lst of January. 

Coventry.—Mr. W. H. Wills, of Bristol, 
who has been adopted as the second Liberal 
candidate for Coventry, addressed a meeting 
of the electors in that town on Thursday, 
and was very cordially received. At the close 
of his speech, which was pitched in the true 
Liberal key, the meeting passed a resolution 

ledging themselves to return Mr. Wills to 

arliament at the next general election in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Jackson, the 
present Liberal Member for the borough. 

LIVIRTrOOI.— Lord y, son and heir 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, has been accepted 
od the Re er 1 candidate for the 

rough of Liverpool and the colleague of 
Mr. Rathbone. It is understood that his 
lordship satisfies the requirements of the 
Temperance adherents, and also of the Home 
Rule party. At the last election Viscount 
Sandon (Conservative) polled 20,206 votes; 
Mr. Torr (Conservative), 19,763; Mr. Rath- 
bone (Liberal), 16,706; Mr. W. 8. Caine 
(Liberal), 15,801; and Mr. W. Simpson 
(Independent), 2,435. The Liberals express 
themselves as confident of now being able to 
curry two candidates. 

Stroup. — The Liberal Hundred” of 
Stroud have adopted Mr. W. J. Stanton 
and Mr. H. R. Brand as the Liberal candi- 
dates at the general election. The present 
Members—Messrs. S. S. Marling and A. J. 
Stanton—do not intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. The two former gentlemen 
were each elected to represent the horough 
in 1874, and, singularly enough, each was 
unseated on petition. Messrs. Dorington 
and Holloway are to be the Conservative 
champions. 

Soorn NORTHUMBERLAND. — Mr. Albert 
Grey will positively contest South Northum- 
berland; but the candidature of Mr. Beau- 
mont, M.P., is doubtful. 

BERKSHIRE.—A meeting of Liberal ele :tors 
from all parts of Berkshire was held on 
Friday, at Reading, to decide upon the 
course to be adopted with reference to the 
Liberal representation of the county, many 
members of the party having expressel dis- 


satisfaction with Mr. Walter’s voting in 
Parliament upon the forei policy. Sir 
Peter Spokes presided, and Mr. G. Palmer, 
M.P., was also present. The Chairman stated 
the r of the meeting to be to secure a 
Liberal member in whom they could place 
confidence, who was true to the watchwords, 
Peace, retrenchment, and reform, and who 
would oppose the foreign policy of the present 
Government. A resolution was proposed and 
seconded that a committee be appointed to 
select a suitable candidate, and report to 
another meeting. The names of the committee 
having been submitted, Mr. Bouverie 1 
sev members of whose family formerly 
represented the county, said the present 
Government had treated Greece, Europe, and 
Turkey in a j ful manner. Sir 
George Yo opposed the attempt to turn 
out Mr. Walker and suggested that they 
should ask whether he would support a vote 
of want of confidence in the present Ministry. 
Mr. Rogers thought they could carry two 
Liberal candidates; and Dr. Ginsburg con- 
sidered that they ought to * Mr. Walter, 
an independent Liberal. he resolution 
appointing a committee was then put and 
carried unanimously. 

Densien.—A Liberal meeting was held at 
Denbigh, on Thursday. Sir Robert Cunliffe, 
the Liberal candidate, contradicted a rumour 
that he was retiring. The Government, he 
said, could not appeal to the country either 
on home or foreign policy, the latter having 
utterly failed. A resolution of confidence in 
Sir Robert was passed. Mr. Osborne Morgan 
said they had reached a crisis when the 
country must choose between shame, ruin, 
and disaster, and real honour and peace. 

MerioneTusurre.—Ata meeting of Liberal 
delegates, held on Thursday, at Dolgelly, it 
was stated that there had been a large in- 
crease in the number of Liberal electors since 
the last general election, when Mr. Samuel 
Holland, the present Member, was returned. 
A resolution of confidence in Mr. Holland was 

unanimously, and in acknowledging it 
the hon. gentleman expressed his willingness 
to come forward again. There has been some 
talk of opposition, but no Conservative can- 
didate is yet in the field. 


News of the Churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— The Rev. Mark Lucas, of Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
has accepted the pastorate of the church at Newark, 
Notts. 

— Mr. James Thomas, of New College, has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Rod Lion-street Church, 
Boston. 

— The Rev. W. Holland, after seven anda half years’ 
successful labour, has resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Stokenchurch. 

— The Merchants’ Lecture at the Weigh-house 
Chapel, at noon, on Tuesday next, will be delivered 
by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown ; subject, Abraham 

— The Rev. J. Fielden, of Nuneaton, through the 
kindness of a few friends, has been presented with a 
certificate of life membership in the Pastors’ Retiring 
Fund. 

— The Rev. J. F. M. Glanville, at the close of a 
ministry of nine years’ duration at St. Mawes, Corn- 
wall, is about to commence the pastorate at Castle 
Combe and North Wraxall, Wilts. 

— The Rev. Bevill Allen, who for some time has 
been assistant minister to the Rev. William Tyler: 
Mile-end New Town, has accepted an invitation to 
become pastor of the Greville-place Church, St John’s. 
wood. 

— The annual report of the church at Wilton 
noted the fact that since the settlement of the present 
pastor in April, twenty-four new members have been 
received into fellowship, the church roll now number- 
ing upwards of 100. 

— At Kingsland Chapel, Bristol, a week of very suc- 
cessful special services has just been held. The Rer. 
F. W. Brown, assisted by Messrs. J. H. Bell and H. 
Wilts, gave suitable addresses. The attendance each 
evening was large, and the results have been very eu- 
co ; 
— The Rev. J. Ed. Flower, MA., minister of Addi. 
son-street Church, Nottingham, has just been elected 
to a vacant seat on the Nottingham School Board. 
The nomination was in this case in the hands of the 
Liberal members of the Board itself, and the election 
was unanimous. 

— The congregation of the Old Meeting,“ St. 
Neot's, Hunts, have presented their pastor with the 
customary New Year's gift of £20, notwithstandi ng 
the fact that they are engaged in building a manse, for 
which they have raised the greater portion of the 
necessary funds during the past year. 

— A report read at the annual meeting of the 
church at Tunstall showed that the income of the 
church, from all sourceg, during the past year was 
£258 4s. 1d., and that, notwithstanding the continued 
depression of trade in the district, the weekly offer. 
ings were considerably in advance of previous years. 

— On Monday, 29th ult., the ladies of the church 
at Moorgreen, held a sale of fancy and useful articles, 
with a Christmas-tree, in the Beauvale Board school, 
in aid of the funds of the church, which had fallen int, 
arrears during the year. A substantial sum was 
realised, sufficient to clear off all past indebtedness. 

— The Rev. T. Gasquoine has accepted a cordial in- 
vitation to take the oversight of the English services 
at the Congregational church at Llandudno for the 
next six months. It is also designed to form an Eng. 
lish Church during the coming year, and it is hoped 
that Mr. Gasquoine may consent to become the 
pastor. 


— The Rev. W. J. Bain, of Birmingham, has ac- 


cepted the pastorate of the church at Oxford-street, 
Bilston, and commenced his ministry on the 4th inst. 
Mr. Bain was a former pastor of this church, and 
during his pastorate the present chapel was built, and 


also the existing and flourishing town mission was 
established. 

— The Rev. J. F. Morrish, late of Cheshunt College, 
was ordained on the 9th inst. to the pastorate of the 
church at South Molton. The charge was given by Pro- 
fessor Chapman, of Western College; Professor White- 
house, of Cheshunt College; Revs. E. Roberts, C. 
Wilson, F. A. Morrish (father of the pastor), J. 
Shaw, and J. Dixon took part in the engagements. 

— On the occasion of the first anniversary of the 
opening of the English Sunday-school at Liandudno, 
a children’s service and a distribution of prizes took 
place. The Rer. T. Gasquoine delivered an address 
on “The Birthplace of Christ. The prizes were 
then distributed, and some contributions of books 
were made towards the formation of a library for the 
school. 

— Miss Elizabeth Reach, the New England mis- 
sionary in the work of Mr. McCall in Paris, delivered 
an address at a meeting held recently in the First 
Church Chapel, Springfield, Massachusetts. Her 
work has been for the last four years largely among 
the women and children, and her friends propose to 
raise for her support £150, so as to put her mission on 
a secure basis. 

— Recognition services in connection with the 
got tlement of the Rer. F. H. Crawley as pastor of the 
church at Milverton, Somerset, were held on the 7th 
inst. The Revs. E. 8. Prout, J. Marsden, and K. 
Adams took part. On leaving Cannington Mr. Craw. 
ley was presented with an easy chair asa mark of the 
esteem in which he is held by the friends there, Mrs. 
Crawley also received a testimonial of regard. 

— The Rer. F. Lougman, before closing his mini- 
sterial labours at Knowle, Somerset, was prosented 
by his church and congregation with an illuminated 
address, and a purse containing £24 10, as a mark of 
the high esteem in which he was held, with best 
wishes for his future happiness and usefulness in his 
new sphere of labour Mr. Longman entered on his 
labours at Heytesbury the first Sanday in the year. 

— Ata social tea meeting held at Brightlingsea on 
the 7th inst., in connection with the annual bazaar, 
the pastor, Rev. J. Blackburn, was presented with „ 
purse of money from his church and congregation, in 
token of their high esteem. The superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, Mr. Pattison, was also presented 
witb a family Bible, by the members of the congrega- 
tion, who thus expressed their approval of his services. 

— On the 7th inst., at the annual social meeting of 
the Addison-street Church, Nottingham, the pastor, 
the Rev. J. Ed. Flower was able to announce the entire 
payment ofa long standing debt of nearly £700 on the 
land and schools account ; thissum having been raised 
during the last twelve months. It is hoped that ere 
long a brighter commercial outlook will enable the 
congregation to proceed with the scheme for building 
a substantial church in place of the present iron 
structure. 

— The Rev. J. Shuker, who for the last seven years 
has had the charge of the churches at Poulton and 
Hambleton, during which time a minister's house 
has been built at the former place, at a cost of £000, 
and a school-house at the latter, announced on Sunday 
last his intention to resign the pastorate on the fourth 
Sanday in February. Mr. Shuker has accepted an 
invitation to the pastorate of Green Mount Church, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancashire, and will commence his 
work on the first Sunday in March. 

— On Tuesday, January 6, the council of the Con- 
gregational Total Abstinence Association met at its 
office, 337, Strand. Information had been sent to Bir- 
mingham, Rhymney,and Trinidad. Thirteen meetings 
had been attended since the December council meet- 
ings, and nine were arranged for in town and country. 
Some new subscribers were reported. From February 
23 to 28, a week of meetings, similar to those held in 
other towns, will be held in Southsea, Hants, in which 
the Revs.G. 8. Reaney and G. M. Murpby are to 
take part. 

— A Christmas-tree and sale of work have been 
held at Pendlebury, Manchester (Rev. H. F. Walker, 
pastor). The opening in May last of a day-school, 
which now numbers 290 scholars, necessitated the re - 
flooring and furnishing of the schoolroom, and the 
alteration of the out-buildings. A new heating 
apparatus for both chapel and school has been pro- 
vided, and a small deficiency in the general funds has 
occurred, requiring the sum of £170. By the effort 
just made this amount has been realised, and a small 
balance remains in hand. 

— The Rev. David Martin has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the church at George-street, Oxford, over 
which he has presided during a period of 21 years. 
His health failed him in March last, and he shortly 
afterwards proposed to retire from his charge. His 
people, however, being much attached to him, declined 
at that time to listen to the proposal, and arranged to 
relieve him of all duties to the end of the year. Feel. 
ing himself still unequal] to the responsibilities con- 
aected with his office, he fually tendered his resig na- 
tion on the 3lst December. 

— The church and congregation at Shauklin, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. G. Avery, have resolved 
to take down the present place of worship and erect a 
new one, costing about £3,000. Every sitting in the 
present structure is taken, and additional accommo. 
dation is required for the visitors who frequent the 
town during the summer season. It is proposed to 
hold a bazaar in August, in aid of the building fund. 
It was announced at a social meeting held on the 7th 
inst, that subscriptions amounting to £346 had been 
already promised by members of the church 

— The Birchfield Mutual Improvement Association 
(Birmingham', held their opening meeting on Thurs- 
day last, when the Rev. Walter Searle, as president, 
delivered the inaugural address on “Fssays and 
Essayists, taking the writings of Bacon, Addison, aud 
Macaulay as wortby models forimitation. There was 
a large attendance, and at the close of the meeting a 
very hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Searle for 
his address. The association has already over 100 
members, and has upon its programme the name of 
the Kev. Baldwin Brown for a lecture in the spring. 

— Mr. Councillor Empson, on his elevation to the 
office of Sheriff of York, invited to the Victoria 

Hall, Goodramgate, the scholars of Salem (Chapel 
Sunday-school (of which he is secretary), and the 
attendants at the night-school. About 450 sat down 
to tea, and the proceedings of the evening included 
the exhibition of photographic views by means of the 
oxy-hydrogen light. Among the views exhibited 
were six connected with the Tay Bridge disaster: 


| which excited great interest. Addresses were after 


wards delivered by the Sheriff and by the Rev. J 
Hunter, pastor of Salem Chapel. 

— By the death of Mr. Aaron Jacks, the church at 
Methuen, Massachusetts, United States, Rev. Z. 8. 
Holbrook, pastor, comes in possession of £1000. It 
also received an offer of £200 from Mr. John Charles 
Phillips, of Boston, for a new chapel, to be called 
The Phillips Chapel, in honour of his father, the 
brother of Wendell Phillips, and who was pastor at 
Methuen for over twenty years. His offer was con- 
ditioned upon the erection of the building within two 
years. The sugyestion that it bo called The Phil. 
lips Chapel was from the church, out of respect for 
his father. Mrs. Phillips and daughters also mre 400 
dollars (.) 

— Mr. Jee Gam, an agent of the American Mis. 
sionary Association in Francisco, in an address at the 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, on the 2ist ult., gave 


an account of his conversion, and described the work 


among the Chinese on the Pacific slope. The desire 
to learn English is the great motive which induces 
the Chinamen to attend Sabbath-school and meetings, 
but, being brought thus under Christian influences, 
many are led to Christ. About twelve hundred reliable 
converts have been mace already on the Pacific coast, 
many of whom have proved their sincerity by under. 
going persecution for their faith. They find it harder 
to abandon the worship of their ancestors than tha; 
of their idols. 

— The annual meeting of the church at Fleet wood 
was held on the 7th inst, the Rev. H. W. Smith, 
pastor, presiding. The financial statement was very 
encouraging, £300 having been raised during the year, 
exclusive of the Church Improvement Fund, tho re 
port of which showed that of the £500 expended in 
church alterations, about £100 had been realised. The 
pastor gave a review of his three years’ pastorate 
amongst them, during which period the membership 
of the church had increased twofold, the addition of 
the last year being 31, most of whom were connected 
with his Bible-class. Great interest is taken in this 
class by the young, and it has proved a very successful 
link between the Sunday-school and the church. A 
New Years (Gift of £25 was presouted to the pastor. 

— The annual gathering of the Bond-street Church 
and congregation, Leicester, was held on Monday, 
January Sth. The reports of the various societies 
were encouraging. The church now contains more 
than twice the number of members it contained at the 
commencement of the present pastorate, and 43 have 
been received during the past year. The income of 
the church was £1,220. Mr. Adam Mo all jan, gave 
an account of the sphere of work which he and a 
number of colleagues are about to undertake as mis 
sionaries in the Livingstone Valley of Equatorial 
Africa. The Rev. Morley Wright will complete his 
seventh year of ministry at Bond-street Church in 
June next, and it is proposed that a new organ should 
be erected to mark {hist event. 

— The Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, minister of Chorlton. 
road Church, Manchester, having declined an invita. 
tion to the pastorate of Collins street Church, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, the Manchester Congregca- 
tional Board, at a meeting of the 5th inst., passed a re- 
solution expressing satisfaction at the decision, and 
declaring that, onthe ground of his Christian earnest - 
ness, his public spirit, his many endowments an! 
qualifications for public works, and the influential 
position which he occupies, Mr. Macfadyen s departure 
would have been a serious loss to the cause of Christ 
and to his own denomination of Christians in Mau- 
chester. A further resolution was then passed, that 
the Revs. Dr. Thomson, J. Rawlinson, and Professor 
Scott be a deputation to represent the congratula- 
tions of the Board at the annual meeting of tho 
Chorlton- road Congregational Church on January 14. 

— The annual social meeting of the church and con- 
gregation at Great Malvern was held on New Year's. 
day, in the lecture-room. The pastor, the Rev. 
Anthony C. Gill, in a short address, reviewed the 
work of 1879. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
J, 8. Hill (Wesleyan), Dr. D. B. Dalzell, Mr. J. 8. 
Jenkins, Mr. Joseland, Mr. J. Jones, Mr. N. Tranter, 
and Mr. W. Sinden (Evangelist). The principal item 
of interest in the meeting was the report of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Jones, as to the result of the collecting cards 
for the debt extinction. A generous friend had again 
promised to give £200 if a similar sum could be col- 
lected during the year. It was found that theamount 
reached by the united collections was £150, leaving 
still 250 to be made up. Mr. R. Joseland, ia a vigor- 
ous appeal, contended that the deficiency should be 
guaranteed by a few gentlemen in the meeting, which 
was eventually agreed to, so as to be able at the end 
of January to claim the £200, and thus reduce the 
debt to about £1,400 remaining upon the new church 
at Holly Mount. 


' BAPTIST. 
— At a tale of work on behalf of the building fund 
connected with the church at Bourton-on-the-Water 


was realised. 

-~ Ata doll show and sale held at Earl's Barton, on 

behalf of the fund for renovating the school pre. 
£40 has been realised 


-- e Rev. T. N. Smith, of the Pastors’ College, 
has been e pastor of the church at Monks 
— Pailton, Warwickshire. 

— new church at Dumfries, under the pastorate 
of Rev. G. W. Tooley, was commenced last week, and 
is contracted to be fini hed by October Ist. 

— During this year the Freewill Baptists will cele. 
brate the centenary of their existence, their first 
church having been organised at New Durham, New 
Haven, in 1780. 

— Mr. C. B. Williams, son of the Rev. C. Williams, 
of Accrington, bas accepted en invitation to supply 
the pulpit at Oakham for three months, with a view 
to the pr st »rate. 

— e Pastors’ College evening classes reopen on 
Tuesday next at 7.3). Young men wishing for mem. 
bership should apply at the College Buildings, New. 
any Tuesday evening at 7 pm. 

— At the annual New Year's gathering connected 
with the church at Providence Chapel, Reading, the 
Rev. W E. Thomsett, pastor, was presented by the 
congregation with a valuable photographic album asa 
token of extcem. | 

— On New Yeur's-day the Rev. G W. Humphreys, 
metor of the church at South-street, Wellington, 
Somerset, sat in the vestry to receive New Year's 
gifts towards the liquide jon of the building debt, 
when about £100 was contributed. 

— We regret to record the death of Mr. T. H. le 
Mesurier, who will be remembered as for many year 
Corresponding Secretary of the Baptist Missionar“ 
— and one of the founders of the Bapt 
Churches in Guernsey, where he died at the age of 71 

— The Rev. J. Rose was on Thursday last publi ly 
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recognised as pastor of the church at Sunningdale, 
at a 


a of Rev. 


took in the proceedings. 

— Fhe Rev. E. Jones, late of Staylittle, Flintshire, 
has a call to the pastorate of the church at 
Berthiwyd, Quaker’s-yard, South Wales. Public re- 
cognition services were h hen the 
Revs. H. Williams (Liantwit) ; D. Davies (Merthyr) ; 
E. Roberts (Pontypridd), and other ministers took 


— The Rev. G. W. McCree preached a 
mon on Su 1 — Borongh-road Ba 
Chapel, on sof the Future, and how 
will our Children ave — : kt — 12 by 
a large congregation. n improvemen aken 
— in the attendance since the fitting of the warm- 
appara 


tus. 

— At Broad-street Chapel, Bristol, on Monday 
evening, the boys of the Stockwell O wave a 
of song to a large audience, the Rev. E. G. 

presiding. The Rev. V. J. Charles. 
that there had been 561 boys received 

316 of whom had left, 245 still 
being pro for. 


— A decree of toleration to the Ba t churches in 
blished in Empire. It 
orward 


unhindered, and, indeed, expressly tted through- 

out the Russian Empire. 2. be 
- — * brated by th — pastors 
y cele y the . 

— The Rev. J. Whitaker, formerly of Richmond. 

Surrey, having completed five years’ pastorate of the 

4 at Bourton-on-the-Water—the term for which 

he was invited—has accepted a unanimous invitation 

to the permanent charge. During the period of his 

ministry a new chapel and schoolrooms have been 

erected, at a cost of about £3,000, and nearly paid for, 
and the membership nearly doubled in — 2 


— On Wednesday, January 7, the pastor's bible 
class (now num about 150) met for tea, with 
many other friends. At an after meeting the Rev. 
J. . Ashworth presided and gave an address, fol- 

by R. C. Esq., Dr. Prance, Mr. Babb, 
Mr W. C. Nicho , and Mr. R. L. Partridge. 


one, and the class is ina ing 

— The Dat Waltham Abbey, North London, 
in which the W. Jackson ving been 
reseated and otherwise improved by su 
raised by him in com Third Jubilee 
of the Church, was re-opened on 8 and W ednes- 
day last, when sermons were by the Revs. 
Passmore, Henderson, and Nr. J. T. Olmey ably 
presided at a public meeting, was instrumental in 
raising £30 towards the hot-water us which 


has been introduced by Mr. Leards, low. 
fter the death of the Rev. F. W. 


the account at the 
end of this month, up to which time they will be glad 
to receive donations. 
— On Monday, January 12th, 1880, the recognition 
connection with 


services the settlement of the 
er. W. is late bY Glascoed, 4 at 

landdew yeayrer bergavenny. In morn. 
ing at eleven o'clock the Rey. J Watts, A venny, 
read and yed, Rev. D. Davies, Ponthir, 
Newport, Mo ; ed. In the evening the public 


by the Chairman (the pastor elect), Mr. Lewis 
» a Revs J. Watts, J. Owen, 8. Young (Aber- 
gavenny), and the Rev. B. Johnson (Kaglan 
have been favoured with an early of 
the Handbook for the present year. Altho 
anders‘and, much remains to be done on the of 
the churches to render the returns reliable, the fol- 
lowing comparison with former years statistics will 
be found interesting :—Up to September, 1879, there 
were 1,803 churches in England, us against 1,929 the 
provious year ; 2,652 1 s, as against 2,609 ; 795,581 
net 131; merabers, 25,501, as 


2,350. 


418; teachers, 7,077, as against 6,867 ; pastors, 3414, 
net 358; and evangelists 211, as aguinst 241. 
nd and Ireland 2 ~~ — returns, = 

the remain as they previously were, 
2 being recorded by the respective local 
unions. Throughout the United Kingdom ten new 
been ; 37 new 


chapels have been erected, at a cost of ; 

15 new schools, at an outlay of £12,278; 64 chapels 
have been enlarged and improved, at an iture 
of £25,137; and chapel debts have been diminished 
to the exten 468. 


There have been 48 mini- 
vals. The deaths 


was 64. Lege the 
are 23.5% Baptist churches, 17,685 pastors or mis 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— The Prince of Wales has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Scottish Corporation, to which he was 
* — tions during the tf k 

— u next few weeks 
will be ‘holding their annual meetings. We t 
ourannouncement of former 


morning. 

— The Islington congregation have just taken the 
important step of purchas the freehold of their 
church and several adjacent wes in Colebrooke-. 
row. Itis to be hoped they will shortly see their 
way to either enlarge their present structure and 
build another in its room, the existing accommoda- 
tion being far from sufficient. On Sunday evening 
last, when Dr. Thain Davidson — his monthly 
sermon to young men, the church was packed to over- 
flowing, even the pos«azes being filled. 

— In Free 8: Goorge's, Edinburgh, on Sanday 
night, the Rev. Dr. 
opening lecture of the first course under the Duff 
Missionary Lectureship, the subject being Medieval 
Missions."’ 

— The Liverpool Presbytery met on Monday —Rev. 
J. Muir, Moderator, On the motion of Mr. Samuel 
Stitt, the Presbytery agreed to meet in the future in 
the Young Men's Christian Association Rooms, Mount- 

‘leasant. R ». Dr. M'Leod gave notice of his inten- 
ion at next meeting to nominate the Rev. Dr. 
Grahbym for the Barbour Chair. On the motion of 
the Rev. Bryce Muir, the Presbytery held a private 
c »nference on college matters. 

— Dr. M Cosh, speaking recently in New York, re- 
marked that he froquently met with Scotchmen who 
could not speak a word of Scotch. He thought it 
would be well, therefore, that achair of that language 
should be endowed at Princeton. “I am capable of 
filling it myself.“ he added. Come down there, and 
I will teach alithe Scotchmen to talk Scotch.“ 

— Canning-street congresation, Liverpool, have 


omas Smith delivered the | 


— 


he will encourage them to go on 
— The Forest-hill congregation 


* 


— The London a met on Tuesday — Rev. 
of the Church of the 
Rev. 


call from Canterbury to the Rev. John Henry, 
of Ardstraw, Ire and, was sustained and o to be 
forwarded to his Presbytery. It was mentioned that 


an early settlement was expected at Croydon. 
Moderation in a call was fixed to take plave at Wool- 
wich on the 27th inst- On the recommendation of a 


committee, the Presbytery agreed to the hall 
and other property at Darenth, which Mr Morton 
had offered the Church, and tendered hearty thanks 
to the donor. Favourable replies having been 
received from the neighbou sessions of Canon- 
bury, Highbury, Clapton, and Crouch-hill, the Pres- 
b to recognise the memorialists, and 
sanctioned the formation of a 


a preac 
Ross, who accepted t of 
the Church in New South ales, took leave of his 
brethren, and met with a most cordial reception. He 
detailed the steps which led to his receiving the offer, 
and, feeling it was a Providential call, had n led to 
accept it. At the same time, he left his Presbytery 
and the whole Church with extreme regret. Mr. Ross 
also mentioned that he had been commissioned to 
secure a few ministers for the Australian colonies. 
Dr. MacEwan having spoken of Mr. Ross's great 
worth, and of the manner in which he had thrown 
himself into work for Christ, the Presb 


strong expression of the Presbytery’s kindly fee 
hi e safe vores 0 
himself and his family and abundant happiness in their 


the Rev. John 
This the Presb — 


t a week's eva listic services 
would this winter be conducted in the churches of 
Victoria Docks, "beet Southwark, and Kingston. 


Rev. Dr. Mac drew attention to the subject 
of Christian gi " it was decided that he shoald 
bring the matter more prominently before the con- 
gregations at three Sustentation Fund conferences 
which will er be held in various districts of 
London. The Presbytery then resumed the adjourned 


debate on the overtures for extending the area from 
which congregations could select their ministers. 
The overture, which stood in Dr. Donald Fraser's 


name, ran — That without weakening in — — 
the relations now established bet weon this Church on 
the one hand, and the Free Church and the United 
— eg Church in Scotland and the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland on the other, or altering the 
practice of prosecuting calls to mivisters of 
Churches by pro esses of orderly translation ; 
the 1 should enact and declare that it shall here- 
after be lawful for any congregation to choose as its 
—— a minister holding a charge in any of the Pres- 
yterian Churches (other than those above-named) 
which hold the Westminster Confession as a suborii- 
nate standard of faith. The Rev. Dr. MacEwan 
had an overture before the Presbytery to the effect— 
That the Synod shall permit a vacant co tion, 
if it be so dis , to memorialise its Presbyte 
for the adm nof a minister of auother denomi- 
nation, with which the Church is not on terms 
of mutual eligibility, with the view of calling 
him, on his admission.” Such minister must, how. 
ever, accept the standards of the Church, but not 
necessarily be a Presbyterian. Dr. Edmond had 
moved an amendment: “ that in t circum. 
stances it is advisable to proceed further with an 
overture on the subject."" The debate on Tuesday 
was resumed by Mr. White, who seconded Dr. 
MacEwan's overtare. Mr. John Bell moved the 
acceptance of the preamble and postponement of 
the consideration of the overture, and, in 82 
said if they wanted to get ministers for the 
blished Church of Scotland, let them go to the door 
of the General Assembly, and not sneak about area- 
railings. Before they looked to Scotland, they should 
unite with the Established oon tions in Eng- 
land, and with the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
Dr. Fisher seconded Mr. Bell's motion. Rev. Dr. 
Dykes thought they should move in the matter, and 
he prefe the overture tabled by Dr. Fraser. They 
had simply to consider what liberty should be given 
to their congregations in the choice of ministers, not 
in what relationship should they stand to existing 
Churches. In the ce there are 42 Presb 
Churches,and of these no less than 26 spoke the lish 
— 1 held the Westminster Standards as r 


ship. 

as though they were non-Presbyterian 

the rest of Christendom —Wesleyans, Baptists, . 
tionalists, and even Roman Catholics. The 

— of the 23 Churches must go to their Synod 

cap in hand, and ask to be taken in. Such a man as 


Dr. Patton might have to wait months before he 
ons be admit Honest men might differ about 
e 


principle of a State Church; but when an Esta- 
blished urch minister crossed the border, why 
should a legal question affecting the Westminster 
Confession be perpetuated ? He wanted the Church 
to make it clear that its face was towards ty, 
unity, and fraternity. He did not think wus 
any necessity for them to look over the 2 — 
fence when searching for ministers, as Dr. McEwan 
had . This seemed to complicate the ques- 
tion; but before very long they might have to 
consider on what terms they could deal with 
orthodox ministers of other bodies. Dr. Walter 
Morison said they must be careful not to disturb 
existing relations. Were they peoperes recog: 
nise to a certain extent the Scotch lishment ? 
He wonld like the preamble to contain a reas- 
sertion of spiritual independence. Dr. Hamilton 
and Dr. Kennedy-Moore having spoken, Professor 
Chalmers said he was always in favour of going for- 
ward; but while he felt that the transmission of Dr 
Fraser's overture was the wise course to pursue, the 
wisest course was not best at all times, He was the 
only pre-Disruption minister — He had never 
regretted leaving the Establishment in 1863; and 
were circumstances to recur, he should feel it a privi- 
and honour to renew the deed. He moved— 
| “That while firmly maintaining that it is the duty 
and interest of this Church to cherish a catholic 
spirit, and to express it in the admission of ministers 
under proper regulations from other Charches which 
hold 1 while satisfied that 
there is nothing in the overtare on the table which is 
not in perfect accordance with those principles which 
are dear to all the Presbyterian Churches with which 
this Church is most closely allied, and which could 
— ly weaken the relations now established between 
hem, the Presbytery, in existing circumstances, 
' refrain for the present from pressing any defiuite 
| proposal for legislation on the attention of the Synod, 
i 
. 


and accordingly do not transmit the overture. Mr, 
Hugh M. atheson, in seconding this motion, 
strongly urged his brethren to take no ste which 
might wound the hearts of members of the Free 
| Chureh of Scotland, a denomination which had ren. 
dered signal service to the Church in England. It 
| was thought in Scotland that the overture was a hold- 


oqrest to call the Rev. Dr. H. Sinclair Paterson, 
ded ax) 


meet on Monday, under the of th 
e the ev. te. Be — — 


pastor, the yd, the hall being 
crowded. The present membership is 250, and the 
income was about £1,200. 


J. M. Erskine, Moderator. . Dr. 9 pastor 
ew 


N York, being 
—- was associated. illiam Fraser's in- 
uction at Brighton was fixed for the Aud inst. The 


ing-out of the hand to the Established Church, and 
some of the speakers during the debate had shown 
such to be their desire. Dr. Fraser having replied, 
Dr. Edmond and Mr. Bell withdrew their motions. 
On a vote being taken 54 voted for Professor 
Chalmers’ motion and 2 for Dr. MacEwan's overture. 
Then the voting was on Dr. Frasers overture and 
Professor Chalmers’ motion, when 25 voted for the 
former and 49 for the latter, Professor Chalmers 
motion for delay being therefore carried. Three 
applicants were received as ministers within the Pres- 
bytery, including the Rev. John A. Gardiner, late of 
chester. A committee was appointed to make 
ents for the next Synod. A memorial was 
read from the minister and congregation of the Defoe 
Church, Too (Congregational), asking to be ad- 
mitted into the Presbyterian . Thecongregation 
was founded in 1688 by Defoe. The matter was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

— The Birmingham Presbytery met on Tuesday in 
John-street Church—Rev. J. Henshelwood, Modera- 
tor. Two applications were received from ministers 
of other Churches for admission to the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Charch, and were remitted to a 
committee. Rev. J. M. M‘Kerrow and Rev. J. B. 
Thorburn gave in reports on Sunday-schools and 
temperance respectively. A call from Nottingham to 
the v. Robert Cowan, Clonakilty, Cork, was sus- 
tained. On the motion of the Rev J. M. M‘Kerrow 
the Presbytery unanimously resolved to send up the 
name of Dr. Simpson for the Barbour chair. It was 
reported that the health of Mr. Rodger, of Wolver- 
hampton, was improving, and that he hoped to be 
able to resume duty in 2 

— Mr. John Allan, of 6, Bellevue-place, Plymouth, 
writing to us as a lapsed Presbyterian, says :— 
Seeing from your valuable paper the utter in iffer- 
ence manifested towards this question by ministers 
and office bearers, as evidenced 0 che lack of replies 
to the circulars sent out, might I suggest that circu- 
lars should be sent to some of the lapsed members 
themselves, in order that a little light might be 
thrown on it from their point of view, as, in all pro- 
bability, they would be the persons most deeply 
interested.“ 


WESLETAN. 


— The Hammersmith Circuit rts a small in- 
crease of members. It is proposed to erect a new 
chapel at Fulham, in addition to those which are to 
be built at Twickenham and Turnham-green. 

— The Compton-street and Field-street Mission 
Sanday-schcols, in connection with King's-cross 

, are proving very successful. 

— It is pro to erect a new chapel at St. 
John’s, Holbench. An excellent site has been secured, 
and it is expected that the entire cost of the building 
will be about £500, towards which a sum of £105 was 
recently raised at a meeting held in connection with 
the 14 22 

— The Market Rasen Circnit 1. * a small in- 
crease of members, with 78 on . Owing to the 
change of the entire staff of three ministers last Con- 
ference and the consequent increase of expenditure, 
there is a considerable balance due to the stewards. 

— At Staleybridge, Ashton-under-Lyne Circuit, 
the chapel is to be improved and a new organ intro- 
duced. In aid of this work, the teachers of the 
school and other friends have recently held a sale of 
work, which has realised over £100. 

— A social meeting was recently held at the Cran. 
bourne-street Mission-room, Brunswick Circuit, 
Liverpool, when the members presented Mr. Good- 
acre, the organist, with a timepiece and an illumi- 
nated address. 


bazaar and tea meeting in aid of the new chapel 
building fand have realised a very satisfactory sum, 
but 1300 is yet needed to complete the amount ro- 
quired. In other parts of th 
social gatherings have been held. 

— A very satisfactory report is 
authorities of Wesley College, Dublin. The new and 
excellent building is well situated, and is admirably 
suited to its purpose. The number of pupils during 
the past session rose to 245, and high university dis. 
tinctions were ned by several of the students. 
There is a cons 
_~ — appeal is made for help towards its liqui- 

tion. 

— A new chapel,to cost abont £10,500, is being erected 


ton, isthe architect. The building is to be of Gothic 
design, with tower and spire reaching a height of 
125 feet, and accommodation will be provided for 
about 1,200 persons. The Rev. Dr. Pope gave an ad- 
dress at the stone-laying, the latter ceremony bei 
shared by Alderman Davies, Mr R. Twemlow, Mr. 
Hoyle, r. Thos. Pickels, Mr. Keerney, Mr. 8. 
Hunter, Mr. A. Gilbert, Mr. Jas. Royle, and Mrs. 
Faulkner. The day's proceedings realised £930. 

— At Salcombe, near 1 ridge. a Christmas 
tree and bazaar have been held, realising £35, to be 
devoted to various circuit objects. 

— At Tiverton, Mr.G. M. Savery, B.A., of the 


gave an excellent lecture on Elocution, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to the chapel restoration fun 1. 

— At Humberstone-road, Leicester,a New Year's 
Christmas sale has been held, which, with a social 
tea, has realised a sufficient sum to clear off a 
standing debt. 

— At Nelson, a Christmas-tree and sale of work re. 
cently took place, which realised the goodly sum of 


— Rev. A. C. McLaghan has been lecturing in 
connection with the Mildmay-park Wesleyan Tem- 
ce Society on the Customs and Habits of the 
ulus, illustrated with an exhibition of kraals, wea- 
pons of warfare, implements in use, and native dress. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


— A series of religious meetings were held at 
Wilmslow last week, at which Mr. Jonathan Grubb 
took part. On Tuesday, the 13th, Mr. Grubb was at 
a special evangelistic meeting at Alton, in Hants. 

— Special religious meetings were held all last 
week at the Bedford Institute, Wheeler-street, Spital- 
fields. They were well attended, and it is believed 
that many persons have been seriously impressed. 
Mr. H. Stanley Newman, of Leominster, and Miss. F. 
Bell, of Alton, have actively assisted these services. 
On Sunday Mr. Weatherley preached to a large com- 
pany. On Saturday evening Mr. Grubb was there, 
and addressed two meetings. He also spoke at the 
breakfast meeting of the poor on Sunday morning. 
In the afternoon he addressed the Sunday-schools at 
Ratcliff Meeting-house, and in the evening deliter da 
serious and impressive Gospel temperance address to 
a largecompany. This address had been preceded by 
several temperance meetings during the week, one of 
the most successful of which was presided over by 


of Mrs. Hilton's créche children sung very prettily at 
intervals, and attracted much attention. A tes. 
meeting followed on Monday, and above 50 pledges 
were obtained by this special effort. 

— Mr. George Sutterthwaite has obtained the 
sanction of his monthly meeting for religious services 
n the county of Darham. 

— Mr. Lewis Fry, speaking at Bristol in connection 
with the Friends Foreign Mission Association on the 
%th inst., said that for many yeirs the Society of 
Friends, from various causes, which he need not dis- 
cuss now, did not take a very active part in foreign 
mission work. This arose from the peculiar views 
which they entertained regarding the work of the 
ministry. He would not enter into that question 
now, nor say that the Friends had at all departed 
from the views which they held in times past; but 
they had regarded the point in a somewhat different 
Isht, and he was glad that they now had in connec- 
tion with the Church this missionary society. It con- 
ducted very useful operations in several parts of the 


resented by the 


| 


e circuit successful | Ministry. 


| 
| 


erable debt upon the institution, and | 


at Pendleton, Manchester Mr R. K Freeman, of Bol. | 


1 


| 


Wesleyan Collegiate Institution, Taunton, recently | Freycinet) is like 


— —— 


Mrs. Marie Hilton and addressed by ladies. Thirty 


mean 


world, especially in Madagascar, in India, and in 
Syria. 

— Iowa Yearly Meeting has sanctioned a 
of Eliza Watson, a minister, to visit for Ser- 
vices the southern part of Sweden, N orway, ’ 
Mission in Syria, parts of France and Russia, after 
attending the next Yearly Meeting in London. 


M. DE FREYCINET AND THE NEW 
MINISTRY. 


LETTER FROM DR. PRESSENS#. 


My last letter would have prepared your 
readers for the change in the Ministry which 
has since taken place. That change has, 
however, been more radical than was at first 
expected. It was supposed that M. Wadding- 
ton, who so justly commands the esteem of 
Europe, would retain the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. It is now evident that the more ad- 
vanced party which has assumed power has 
been steadily bent on getting rid of him. I 
regard this as both unjust and unwise. It 
was well that he should have been relieved, 
in accordance with his own wish, of the Presi. 
dency of the Council—a post for which he 
was not adapted ; but as soon as the Republic 
seemed sufficiently strong to dispense with 
his influence, the party in power has separated 
from him altogether. In January of the pre- 
vious year his name had seemed to give to 
Europe a pledge of wisdom and moderation 
in the midst of the complete revolution pro- 
duced in the executive government by the 
appointment of M. Grévy in the place of 
arshal MacMahon. M. Waddington ren- 
dered most important services to the Ministry 
in foreign affairs, both at the Berlin Congress 
and in the difficult negotiations which fol- 
lowed. His probity, his firmness and pru- 
dence, his modesty and disinterestedness, won 
for him universal esteem. Iam well aware 
that he is to-day maligned by the monarchical 
faction which triumph over his fall. Evena 
former ambassador, who served for two years 
under his Ministry, presumed on the very da 
of his fall to fling calumnies at his — 
the pages of the Figaro the most scurrilous 
of papers. He has, however, only succeeded 
in injuring himself. The country will not 
forget the debt of gratitude it owes to M. 
Waddington. An absurd report has been 
abroad that he had sent his detractor a chal- 
lenge toa duel. Looking at it from the very 
lowest point of view, he would not have de- 
himself by paying so much attention 
to a vulgar libel: but beyond this, it is well 
known that M. Waddington is actuated by the 


— At Cleator Moor, in the Whitehaven Circuit, a highest principles of Christian morality. 


The subject of general inquiry and interest 
at present is the programme of the new 
The characteristic feature of its 
composition is the absence of the Left Centre 
—the moderate party, which, by its prudence 
and firmness, has done so much to consolidate 
the Republic. But the Ministers of this 
section of Parliament were too broad in their 
views to make the concessions demanded by 
the French democracy. They would not be 
urged beyond the point at which the perma- 
nent principles of a well-regulated society 
would be compromised. We fully believe 
that the new Ministry will observe the same 
limitation. It will deal leniently with some 
leaders of the Commune, but it will not re- 
store to them their political rights, and it will 
not grant that general amnesty, which, under 
the interpretation put upon it by the extreme 
party, would account to a justification of the 
atrocious insurrection of the 18th of March. 

The new President of the Council (M. de 
M. Waddington, a Pro- 
testant, connected with the Evangelical sec- 
tion of the Reformed Church. He is a man 
of very moderate opinions, and has not taken 
any part in the ecclesiastical affairs of his 
church. 

Before the war he did not belong to the 
Republican party at all. A very successful 
— — and an indefatigable worker, he 
had devoted himself almost exclusively to his 
professional duties, and developed in the exe- 
cution of important public works that faculty 
which makes him so remarkable as a Minister 
—aptness in forming and carrying out the 
most extensive plaus for the completion of 
our iron ways. 

He has found a worthy successor in M. 
Varroy, who entirely shares his views, and 
who had ably supported his plans in his 
report to the Senate forthe budget. M. de 
Freycinet has as much decision as acuteness. 
It was he who was M. Gambetta’s right arm 
during the war, or rather who was M. Gam- 
betta’s guiding spirit in the heavy task of 
the national defence. He acted the part of 
a real Minister of War throughout those 
terible days. He was, doubtless, open to the 
charge of making mistakes and failures ; 
but he is, nevertheless, entitled tothe honour 
of having efficiently aided in the reorganisa- 
tion of the army of resistance, which was a 


miraculous creation after the crushing loss 
at Sedan, and in the universal demoralisation 


of the country. 


This army of defence im- 
provised, clothed, and armed in a few days— 
failed, indeed, of victory, but it kept the 
most formidable enemy long at bay, aud 
saved the honour of the country. 

M. de Freycinet is a man of quick intelli- 
gence and resolute will, and he has also at 
command the talents of a true debater. He 
is one of the best business speakers we have 
—clear, animated, convincing. He proved 
himself a political orator of the first rank at 
the time of the debate on the return of the 
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Chambers to Paris. No one can wield better 
than he the weapons of argument; no one 
knows better how to aim a blow at the 
enemy’s unguarded side. He has continued 
the close friend of M. Gambetta after having 
been his most important ally in the war of 
1871, and he can rely now upon his powerful 
rt. 
si ve hope, therefore, under the influence of 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
to find M. Gambetta more amenable to reason 
than he was during the short session of De- 
cember last. 
The majority which pretended to support 
the Ministry, behaved like a minority in op- 


position, with no other design than to upset 
the Ministry. It was most troublesome, 
constantly going beyond its legitimate par- 
liameztary action to interfere in matters 
properly belonging to the Government, and 
never allowing a nomination to pass without 
inquiry and discussion. No Government can 
exist under such conditions. 

The present Chamber undoubtedly means 
to act fairly, and will not give any prodge to 
the extreme parties; but it is equally certain 
that it is inexperienced, and of only mediocre 
calibre. The primary necessity is to secure 
from it a sound Government majority, which 
may give stability to the conduct of affairs. 
It appears to us that the new Ministry is 
more likely than the last to arrive at this im- 
portant result, without which the Republic 
will acquire a reputation for feebleness and | 
vacillation which must lower it in the eyes of | 
the people. 

It is at present in a most favourable posi- 
tion. Calm is fully restored, and the great 
thing to be avoided is anything like futile 
agitation. | 

The one thing we ask of the Government 
is to govern, and to assume with a firm hand, | 
the direction of the Republican majority, by 
which it has been appointed, and of which it 
— — be not only the representative, but the 

ead. 

The great debates on the laws of instruc- 
tion, which involve issues so hotly contested | 
by the clerical party, will commence in a 
few days in the Senate. This will be one of 
the most important episodes in that contest 
between Ultramontanism and modern society, 
which will occupy the closing yearsof the nine- 
teenth century, and which will only be con- 
cluded when the separation of Church and 
State shall have entirely eliminated the poli- 
tical element from religious controversies. 

The discussions now being carried on within 
the French Protestant Church will tend also 
to hasten the solution of that great problem 
of the relation of the religious and political 
communities which is the crucial problem of 
our age. 

The year 1880 will be a very memorable 
one in this respect. I shall endeavour to 
make clear to your readers the various phases 
of this crisis, at present so obscure, but which 
may become so effectual in freeing both 
Church and State from their present en- 
tanglements. It will be of equal benefit to 
both when the chain which now binds them 
together, to their mutual detriment, shall be 
broken. 

May I be allowed to recommend to those of 
your readers who wish to keep themselves 
exictly informed of the progress of political, 
religious, and philosophical questions in 
France, the Revue Chrétienne, of which I have 
been editor for the last quarter of a century, 
and which steadily sustains, with the assist- 
ance of the most eminent Protestant writers, 
the cause of Christian liberty in every de- 
pirtment of life and thought. Its motto 
is “The Gospel and Freedom.” Do we not 
need, in these testing and critical times, to 
rally round this glorious standard ? 


E. pe PREssENnsE. 


— 


A DESPERATE attempt was made to assassi- 
nate two Roman Catholic priests in the Italian 
Church, Hatton-garden, on Saturday morning 
last. The perpetrator of the deed is a yo 
man of the name of Schossa, who return 
from the United States some two or three years 
since. He has been principally occupied in the 
sale of ices in the streets, and of late in 
aspLalte working. It appears he is a Milanese. 
About thirty women are said to have been in 
the church, when this man coolly entered, and 
passing up to one of the pillars, turned round 
and said, All out! Walking to the middle 
of the altar, he discharged two shots from a 
revolver at the priest, a Pole, who was at the 
moment elevating the Host. Neither of the 
shots touched the priest. Foiled in his attempt, 
the man proceeded to injure and destroy some of 
the valuable articles which are used in the 
services. Meanwhile, the alarm and erxcite- 
ment had spread, and the priest in charge 
of the church, the Rev. H. V. Arkell, hoaring 
the noise, came in, and at first, altogether un- 
aided, encountered the assassin in the middle of 
the church, holding in one hand a revolver, and 
in the other a stiletto knife. He grappled with 
him ; and, with the aid of a woman who acts as 
a kind of housekeeper to the establishment, euc- 
ceeded in preventing any further consequences 
than some slight injuries to this woman's hands. 


Dyke, Lord Rosslyn, and Mr. 


It i id imi 
2 cal Saas the man was guilty of o similar Junior Liberal Association on the 24th. The 


attempt in America; but the very serious alle- 


gation is 1 forward that this attack is con- 
a Nihilist conspiracy, owing to the 

fact that the Rev. Mr. Bakanowski, the Polish | 
ublished a pamphlet in condewna- | 

had had it translated | 
On Sund-y 


nected wit 


priest. bad 
tion of the Nihilists, an 
in‘o many Continental la es. 
evening Cardinal Manning preached in the 
church, and, while alluding to the sacrilege, 
ordered 

und, 


— — — — — 


an effort to bo made f “i ; 
or 4 reparation | servants requesting to be informed (and , finally, an application will be made in the | 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tux Queen and Princess Beatrice went to 
Whippingham Church on Sunday. 
and Rev. Francis Byng preached. The Right 
Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach arrived at 
Osborne on Saturday, and had an audience of 
her Majesty, and afterwards dined with the 
Queen. 

The Queen has sent by the Hon. Alexander 
Yorke her portrait and autograph to Mrs. 
Webb, of Ledbury, who recently celebrated 
her 101st birthday. The Queen expressed a 
desire to receive a photograph of Mrs. Webb 
in return. Mrs. Webb is the widow of the 
late Mr. Thomas Webb, banker, of Ledbury, 
and sister of the late Sir Joseph Thackwell. 

The Address to the Crown, in answer to 
the speech from the throne at the opening of 
Parliament, will be moved in the House of 
Lords by the Earl of Onslow, and seconded 
by the Earl of Rosse; in the House of Com- 
mons by Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Home- 
Drummond Moray, M.P., for the county of 
Perth, and seconded by Mr. J. P. Corry, M.P. 
for Belfast. 

The Prince of Wales has been on a visit to 


the Prime Minister at Hughenden Manor, 


and returned to London on Tuesday evening. 
His Royal Highness was accompanied from 
Paddington by Lord 1 Sir W. Hart 

ernal Osborne. 

Prince Leopold has returned to Osborne 
from London. 

Thursday was the sixteenth birthday of 
Prince Albert Victor, the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, and the event was observed 
at Windsor with the honours customarily paid 
to members of the Royal Family. 

The Princess Louise, who will leave on her 


return to Canada on the 22nd, opened a new 
school at Blackheath for the education of 


girls of the middle-class on W ednesday after- 
noon last week. The building has accommo- 
dation for upwards of 300 pupils, and is the 
eighteenth school establis by the Girls’ 
Public Day-school Company. 

It is said that during the ensuing Session 
the Government will make an effort to please 
Scotland by taking up the question of the 
Abolition of the Law of Hypothec, inst 
which so many of its members voted last 

ear. 
It is said that the Government will make 
a serious effort to carry the Criminal Code 
Bill this Session. 

A Cabinet Council was to be held this day 
at noon. 

The Empress Eugénie is expected to leave 
for Natal, in the German, on the 26th of March, 
and will probably reach Natal in ample time 
to allow the Empress to arrive at her desti- 
nation by June 1, the anniversary of her 
son’s death. The German, after calling at 
Cape Town in the performance of her mail 
duties, will proc direct to Natal before 
carrying out her engagements at interme- 
diate ports. 

The visit of Lord Hartington to Accrington 
has been postponed till the Easter recess. 
Accrington is the centre of North-East Lan- 
cashire, and it is intended to have a great 
demonstration, in which Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Grafton, Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 
M.P., and other Liberals will take part. 

Mr. Gladstone left Charing-cross by the 
South-Eastern Company's Continental mail 
train on Sunday evening for Cologne, by way 
of Dover and Calais. He has been called 
suddenly to Germany by the alarming illness 
of a near relative. 

It is stated that the Bishop of Manchester’s 
marriage to Miss Duncan, of Bath, will take 

lace in London this day, the 15th inst. 

ean Stanley will, it is expected, officiate. 

At a meeting of the ion House Sir 


Rowland Hill Memorial Committee on Friday, | 
the Lord Mayor presiding, it was stated that | 


the subscriptions now amount to about 
£10,000. In view of the special appeal on 


Saturday last, being the fortieth anniversary 
of the adoption of the penny post, special 


collecting sheets were issued. 

It is finally settled that the University 
Boat-race of this year shall be rowed on the 
usual day—namely, the Saturday before 
Passion Week. This falls unusually early 
this season, the 20th of March, and the tide 
also is most inconvenient, compelling the race 
to start at 7.30 a.m. There has not been so 
early a start since 1866. 


The arrangements for the great banquet 


in the Birmingham Town Hall on the 20th 
inst., to celebrate the opening of the Liberal 
Club, are making satisfactory progress. 
About 1,500 persons in all will be accommo- 
dated on the occasion, only 300 of whom, 
however, will partake of the banquet, 
the rest being spectators. The 1 
speakers will be Mr. Bright, P., Sir 
W. Harcourt, M. P., Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. P., Mr. C. C. Coates, M. P., Mr. Thomas 
Lea, M. P., and the Earl of Camperdown. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are also 
expected to be present at the soirée of the 


Borough Members’ meeting, on Saturday, 
the 26th inst., will commence at five 6’clock 
in the afternoon. The application for seats 
for this occasion has been unprecedentedly 
and even unexpectedly large. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have issued a minute ul. 
dressed to all the Government clerks and 


The Hon. | 


leaving room for the information on the 
circular note) as to whether they are 
engaged in any mercantile or other pro- 
fitable employment of any kind whatsoever 
after the expiration of their usual office 
hours. Onthe replies stating affirmatively 
the nature of the after-office — occupa- 
tion the employés are requested to select 
either the employment of the Government in 
toto, or resign their appointments. The 
result in one department of the Government 
has been that several clerks who were dis- 
covered to be engaged in a dual capacity have 
been compelled to resign one or the other, 
according to choice. Any servant of the 
Crown who now employs his time in either 
the Army and Navy Stores, the Civil Service 
Stores, or any other stores, during office 
hours, or afterwards, will be compelled to 
relinquish the same, on pain, upon refusal, of 
dismissal from Her Majesty's service. 

The Tichborne case came before Mr. Justice 
Field in Judge's Chambers on Monday in con- 
nection with the application for a writ of error 
to show why the Claimant’s sentences should 
not be concurrent. The Crown was repre- 
sented by Mr. A. L. Smith, and the Claimant 
by Mr. Snelling, representing Mr. Kimber, of 
Queen-street, solicitor. The counsel for the 
Crown stated that he had not yet been able 
to get the roll drawn, although 24 days had 
elapsed since the application for the writ. 
After counsel had addressed the Court at 
length, Mr. Justice Field decided to grant 
the Crown 14 days to complete the roll. Mr. 
Kimber had a long interview with the 
Claimant at Portsea prison on Friday last. 
The prisoner expressed himself sanguine 
respecting the application on the writ of 
error. 

The United Presbyterian 33 t 
Edinburgh, at a meeting held on Tuesday, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: —“ That a memorial be transmitted to 
Her Majesty, earnestly entreating her to 
exercise her authority to put a stop to the 
atrocities which are being perpetrated in 
Afghanistan in burning vi and in leav- 
ing helpless women and children to die of 
cold and hunger, proceedings at variance not 
only with the dictates of Christianity, but 
even with the laws of civilised warfare.“ 


The report of Mr. J. M. Ludlow, the Chief 
istrar of Friendly Societies, for the year 
ending the 3lst December, 1878, has just 
been issued. The number of societies regis- 
tered or certified in existence at that date 
was 786, against 671 in 1877 and 637 in 1876. 
Including the conversion of friendly societies 
into branches and the inco tion of exist- 
ing building societies, the increase amounts 
to no fewer than 1,050 on the year. 

Speaking at the Suffolk Quarter Session at 
Ipswich, on Thursday, Lord Waveney said he 
never remembered such a year as that just 
ended, which was not equalled even by that 
preceding the passing of the Poor Laws. The 
troublous times had been met by the agri- 
eulturists and tenant farmers, upon whom 
the burthens pressed most severely, with 
firmness and courage absolutely marvellous. 

The Lord Chamberlain persists in his re- 
fusal to allow the National Sunday League 
to use the Connaught Theatre for the per- 
formance of sacred music and the delivery of 
popular lectures on Sunday evenings. 

r. Chamberlain, speaking at a Liberal 
meeting at Birmingham on 1 night, 
said that it was upon the foreign policy of 
the Government that the coming elections 
would have a. 2 = he ventured to sa 
that that policy , from inning to end, 
been a } ree Awe faare The present 
Government had either been the most incom- 
petent or the most unfortunate which had 
existed in the present century. Their polic 


was only three years old, and not a mon 

passed without witnessing some new crop of 
anxieties, or some new di r, and some 
new evidence of the signal collapse of one or 
the other of the projects of the Administra- 


tion. Their misfortunes were like novels 
which ap in penny numbers—they 
were always to be continued in our next.“ 


Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K. C. S. I., presided 
on Monday evening at a lecture on the war 
in Afghanistan, given by Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. D. Osborn, in the lecture-hall of the Con- 

tional Church, Streatham-hill. The 
— denounced the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan as having been a 
wanton provocation to war, and a deplorable 
failure in its results. Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
said no man could better serve his fellow- 
countrymen at the sage juncture, than by 
helping to inform them about Indian affairs, 
and he had no doubt what the verdict of the 
| country upon the Government would be when 
those affairs were better understood by the 
| English people. 
A dangerous eye disease is becoming pre- 
valent in the East-end of London; so, at 
least, says a correspondent of a morning con- 
temporary. The disease is known as the 
blight.” Although at present of a mild type, 
it has been pronounced by an experienced 
occulist to be of a highly infectious character, 
with atendency to intensify in degree as the 
epidemic progresses, and the correspondent 
urgently advises that each case should be 
carefully isolated. 
Government do not seem to have decided 
e+ whether they will prosecute Messers. 
Killen, Davitt, and Daly, for seditious speeches 
Ireland; but, should they so resolve 


in 


Court of Queen’s Bench to change the venue 
from Sligo to some other place. This, it is 
understood, will be strenuously opposed on 
behalf of the prisoners. 

A correspondent of the Echo, writing on 
the ravages of rot in sheep, says that in 
the three counties of Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, the losses of sheep may be counted 
by thousands. Of cattle, he says, “ more 
than one-half of those which have in 
the great basin of the Somerset levels are 
more or less affected by it, but not enough to 
cause death.” Scores of flocks of breeding 
ewes have been sold at prices ing from 
5s. to 238. a head. Hundreds of farms in 
these counties are virtually denuded of sheep. 


Mr. W. Miller, a local preacher, while 
addressing a congregation at Tin I. North 
Cornwall, on Thursday evening, fell down 


and died almost instantly. 

A statistical abstract of failures during the 
past year is published in the current number 
of Kemp's Mercantile Gazette. The total for 
the year is 15,732. There has been an extra- 
ordinary increase in insolvencies during the 
past five years. In 1875 the number was 
9,194; in 1876 it rose to 10,848; in 1877 to 
11,247: in 1878 to 10,630; and in 1879 to 


15,732. 

An agricultural Seems publishes 
some figures illustrative of the pressure to 
which the farming community have been 


subjected during the last twelvemonths. No 
less than 1,430 failures of farmers were 
recorded during the twelvemonths of 1879, 
as against 815 in 1878, and 477 in 1877. It 
is probable, tco, that the_ worst has not 
passed away. — 

According to the-antiual report of Captain 
Shaw, the chief officer of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, the value of property destroyed 
last year in — was tees than in any 

revious year since the formation of that 

y. The number of calls for fires or sup- 
posed fires received duri the year was 
1,949. Of these 116 were false alarms, 115 
proved to be only chimney alarms, and 1,718 
were calls for fires, of which 159 resulted in 
serious damage, and 1,559 in slight damage. 
The fires of 1879, compared with those of 
1878, showed an increase of 59; and, com- 
pared with the average of the last 10 years, 
there was an increase of 85. 


FOREIGN. 


Decrees sopra 17 Prefeots, 50 Sub- 
Prefects, and 64 Prefectoral Councillors, 
were officially published in Paris on Tuesday. 

General Farre, the new French Minister 
of War, has been ing numerous changes 
in the officers of the Staff. He is appointing 
officers who are known to be sound Repub- 
licans. 

Some Radical deputies have waited on the 
French Ministry and demanded the expul- 
sion of Prince Napoleon from France. Tho 
Gaulois says that a Bill demanding the 
expulsion of Princes belonging to the 
Monarchical and Imperial dynasties will be 
brought before the Chamber. 

From Berlin we learn that Prince Bis- 
marck is still so unwell as to be unable to 
undertake the journey from Varzin to 
Berlin. A vote of credit, amounting to 
£300,000, is before the Prussian Landtag 
for the relief of the famine-stricken districts 
in Silesia, where the persons needing relief 
are calculated at 106,000. 

Owing to the extreme cold, wolves abound 
in Hungary. A band of these animals 
passed through one of the suburbs of Temes- 
var, destroying any animal which was not 
housed. A cl who was 
home in a sledge from a neighbouring town 
was beset by a pack of wolves. He bade the 
driver make all ible speed ; but at asharp 
turning the sledge was upset, the clergyman 
was thrown out, and torn to pieces before the 
eyes of the terrified driver. In a country 
op a few wolves came boldly at mid-day 
in e inn yard and devoured an ass; and 
at Szalouta a shepherd was killed and eaten 
as he was ing along the road at night. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says 
that Russia is op ta to make a cam 
against Merv in the sp General Kauf- 
man, who is well acquainted with affairs in 
Central Asia, will conduct the expedition, 
which this time will not start from the Cas- 
pian Sea, but from Samarkand; a second 
expedition under General Turgukassoff will 
at the same time advance from Tschilischl. 
The Khan of Khiva and the Ameer of Bok- 
hara are to take part in the campaign. The 
Khan of Merv has, it is said, solicited the aid 
of Great Britain. 

The judgment of the Italian Court of 
Appeal, annulling the marriage between Gari- 
baldi and Signora Raimondi, will be published 
on Monday. 

A shoemaker, named Curkiewitz, has just 
died at Bromberg, at the age of 112. 

The Queen of Spain has recovered from the 
bilious attack attributed to the cold weather 
and the excitement of the attempted regicide. 

The report of a concentration of troops in 
Poland is (the Berlin correspondent of the 
Morning Post says) devoid of foundation. The 
fortresses on the frontier are being put in 
repair, but that is not held to have any war- 
like significance, inasmuch as the work has 
been in progress for some time back. It is 
also true that new rifles are being served out 
to the infantry, but the reason of this is that 
the rifles hitherto in their hands were of an 
obsolete pattern. The Tekkes, it is said, ix- 
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stead of awaiting attack, seem anxious to take 


the aggressive. 
The Moscow Gazette states that the police 


discovered there on the 6th inst. a depot of 


revolutionary proclamations in Russian and 
other es. They also found some gal- 
vanic batteries, and arrested a man who, al- 
though dressed in ragged workmen’s clothes, 
had 12,000 roubles concealed about his per- 
son. The Russian newspaper, the Word, has 
been suppressed for publishing an article 
entitled, The Task of West European Civi- 
lisation and Contemporary France.” 

The Turks thus explain the position of the 
Greek question at the date of M. Wadding- 
ton’s retirement. Germany and Austria hav- 
ing asked him to suggest a fair frontier, and 
the latter s ting as much forbearance as 

ible towards Turkey, he proposed a boun- 
iors, giving Greece the greater part of Thes- 
saly, but leaving the town and district of 
Janina, in Epirus, to the Porte. Germany 
and Austria gave their immediate adhesion, 
and Italy and Russia followed, the latter with 
one or two judicious observations of detail, 
but England has not yet replied. 


The Albanians have entered a protest 
inst the proclamation of Mukhtar Pasha 
— them to submit quietly to the occu- 
pation of Gussinje by the Montenegrins. The 
Albanians declare their determination not to 
submit to this occupation, and call for more 
assistance in their opposition. Emissaries of 
the Albanian League are preaching war 
against the enemies of Albanian indepen- 
dence. 

A telegram from Alexandria says that the 
following are the heads of the financial liqui- 
dation already settled by the Controllers 
with the Government: The Unified Debt 
interest is reduced to 4 per cent., with an 
increase on realisation of a surplus ; the short 
loans are to be converted into Unified stock, 
and the Moukabaleh is abolished with com- 

nsation by future remission of taxation. 

niversal regret, the telegram adds, is felt at 
the departure of Colonel Gordon. The sup- 


pression of the Central Africa Slave Trade, 


though well begun, is far from being com- 
pleted. 

The Moniteur Egyptien publishes a letter 
from the Khedive addressed to Colonel 
Gordon, thanking him for the loyalty, devo- 
tion, and activity he has always displayed as 
Governor of Soudan, and accepting with deep 
regret his decision to resign. Colonel Gordon 
has arrived at Alexandria on his way to 
Europe. 

News from the West Coast of Africa states 
that the King of Agbosome’s chiefs. have 
ceded to 2 their seaboard territory, 
extending two miles inland, in consideration 
of the sum of £252, which has been paid to 
them, and the privilege of landing duty free 
twenty puncheons of rum and sixty cases of 
gin. Some adjoining territory has also been 
secured on similar terms; but the people will 
not sanction the action of the chiefs. The 
object of the annexation is said to be to pre- 
vent smuggling into British territory. 


A Chicago tel u states that there is an 
mmense grain blockade in that city. The 
elevators, which have a capacity of 16,000,000 
bushels, are nearly filled, and about 1,000,000 
bushels are afloat. The blockade, it is stated, 
has been brought about by the constant pur- 
chases of the syndicate having forced prices 
to a point at which it is unprofitable to ship 
grain. 

It appears from a New York telegram that 
the total eclipse of the sun has been success- 
fully observed near Fresno, California. There 
has been an almost total eclipse of the sun 
for some time past in Great Britain without 
any observations (other than oral) being 
made 


Ma. Spvreron.—The latest news from Men- 
tone is that all goes well,“ and that Mr. 
Spurgeon's health is daily improving. The 
days of summer loveliness are still unbroken ; 
no rain has fallen for weeks, and, consequently, 
in some places in and about Mentone, the dust 
lies deep. This dryness of the atmosphere and 
of the ground greatly conduces to a patient's 
recovery from rhuematic affection ; and hence 
his friends are hoping that the pastor will return 
to his people in more perfect health than he has 
known for some time. Writing on the 10th 
instant to a friend, Mr. Spurgeon says: ‘‘I am 

— 1 strength. We have had thirty-five 

ays of fine weather without a break. This is 
reviving. I hope to set out for home the first 
week in February ; but pray clear your tight 
little island of frosts and fogs, and of the 
Jingoes. We regret to state that Mrs. Spur- 
geon's health has not improved during the past 
week, although prior to this relapse she ye 
sufficient strength to conduct the Book Fund 
operations with more ene than usual. We 
may state here that G. Williams, of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, has distributed, as new year's gifts 
among the missionaries and other agents of the 
London City Mission, between five and six 


hundred copies of volume iv. of Mr. Spurgeon s 


Having commenced | vid Bull Town, Lay-‘em-out, and Hungry, 


Treasury of David.“ 
with volume i., which is now in its 17th thou- 
sand, Mr. Wil iams has thus presented each of 


the visitora with the first four volumes of the | 


commentary. The special evangelistic services 
at the Tabernable are being carried on with 
spirit. Rev.Charles Spurgeon preached for his 


father on Sunday last, and the services at the 


Tabernacle next Sanday will be conducted, in 

the morning by the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, and 

7 the evening by the Rev. W. Stott, of St. 
ohn's- wood. 


GLEANINGS. 


Sratistics or Sunsuine.—The Registrar- 
General shows in his weekly return the time 
during which, day by day, the sun shines out 
at Greenwich Observatory, overlooking Lon- 
don. On beginning, in 1877, this contribu- 
tion to the history of the sun, he explained 
that the account is obtained by means of Mr. 
Campbell’s istering Sundial, on which, 
when the sun shines “brightly,” a marked 
cardboard becomes discoloured or altogether 
burnt through. The following table gives, 
for every month of the last two years, the 
number of days on which there was bright 
sunshine, and the time it lasted 


1878. 1879. 


Days with Hours of Days with Hours of 
e. Sunshine. 


Sunshine. Sunshine. Sunshin 
; oe. “ote 


January .. 17 „ „% 
February... 12 .. 329 14 STV 
March ... 2. ,, 
April „5 „ „„ 
y „ © we MOO ... BE wo SG 
June „ „„ ee | 
July „„ „„ 
August .. 2 „ 1600 „„ 
September 29 .. 1275 26 1165 
„ 
November 15 40 5 5 „ 
December 12 16 3 4... 24 


281 1.240 8 250 982 8 


In both years June wüs the month of t- 
est sunshine. The sun shone brightly for 
more than 13 hours on two days in 1878, the 
12th of May and the 28th of June, and on 
one day in 1879—namely, the 10th of June. 

In THE GR oF AN OcTopus.—A Govern- 
ment diver in Victoria, Mr. Smale, while at 
work on the bed of the Moyne River, at Bel- 
fast in that colony, had a severe struggle 
with an octopus, of which he gives the follow- 
ing account in the Melbourne Argus :—“ Hav- 
ing thrust his arm into a hole he found that 
‘it was held by something; the action of the 
water was stirring up the clay, and therefore 
I could not see distinctly for a few minutes, 
but when it did clear away I saw to my horror 
the arm of a large octopus entwinea around 
mine like a boa-constrictor ; just then he fixed 
some of his suckers on the back of my hand, 
and the pain was intense. I felt as if my 
hand was being pulled to pieces, and the more 
I tried to take it away the greater the pain 
became ; and from past experience I knew 
this method would be useless; but what was 
I to do lying in this position? I had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping my feet down, 
as the air rushed along the interior of my 
dress and inflated it; and if my feet had got 
uppermost I should soon have become insen- 
sible, held in such a position; and also if I 
had given the signal to be pulled up the brute 
would have held on, and the chances would 
have been that I should have had a broken 
arm. I had a hammer by me, but could not 
reach down to use iton the brute. There was 
a small iron bar about five feet from me, and 
with my foot I dragged this along until I 
could reach it with my left hand. And now 
the fight commenced ; the more I struck him 
the tighter he squeezed, until my arm got 
quite benumbed; after a while I found the 
grip began to relax a little, but he held on 
until I had almost cut him to pieces, and then 
he relaxed his hold from the rock and I pulled 
him up. I was completely exhausted, having 
been in that ition for over twenty min- 
utes. I brought the animal up, or rather a 
part of it. We laid him out, and he measured 
over eight feet across; and I feel perfectly 
convinced that this fellow could have held 
down five or six men.. 

Some of our acquaintances are like unboiled 
lobsters, in shaking hands they never know 


when to let go. 

It is 22 wonderful the amount of 
assistance a young lady requires in holding 
up a five-ounce prayer-book in church, when 
she has a young man with her. 

Never use fast words. It may not always 
be ble. How do you like my boots, 
love?” exclaimed a youthful bride. ‘‘ Oh, 
they're immense,“ replied the partner of her 
joys, and she had her first matrimonial 
ainting away as the result. 

Professor Stewart, delivering an address to 
the University of Edinburgh, told of a 


practitioner who; when asked forty years ago, 
whether he believed in phrenology, “ I never 
keep it (he a shop), and I never use it; 
but I think it highly probable that if given 
— 1 and in liberal doses, it may be 
useful in irregular gout.” 
The latest 9 trick is worthy of the 
enius that invented wooden nutmegs. 
aring Brothers recently advanced money on 
a cargo of * oranges. But the cargo 
was principally sand, with the holes and 
crevices of the boxes carefully plugged with 
pieces of real fruit, which completely imposed 
upon the inspectors. 
AmeERIcCAN Names or Towns.—The follow- 
ing is said to bea correct topographical direc- 


| tion to a place in Nevada:—* Buttermilk 


Canon is in the Paradise Mountains, about 
ten miles from Gouge Eye, on the road 
leading from Lunburga to Whoop-’em-Up, 


and just over the mountains from Bung-Eye 
and Kuock-’em-Stiff.”’ 
A Goop Rerrorr.—It is not always a safe 


matter to hazard remarks upon the personal 


appearance of those with whom we are 
brought into contact. At a table d'héte at 
Boulogne an Englishman, a very bumptious 
individual, was accompanied by a lady, and 
sitting opposite to them was a young German, 


4 


on whose were a number of massive 
rings. After gazing at him, the Englishman, 
addressing his companion in a loud tone, said, 
“T hate to see a man with rings on his 
fingers! The German replied to this with 
a sneer, so the Englishman “ went for” him 
again, and said, in a still louder tone, “ Do 
ou know what I would do with a ring if I 
one?” Before the lady could reply, and 

to the great amusement of all who heard it, 
the German broke in,“ Vare it in your nose! 

Tue Licut or THe Futrurs.—In one of 
his recent lectures on “Lights” at the 
Society of Arts, Mr. Preece, chief of the 
Telegraph Department, said that a phosphoric 
paint had been invented, which d be 
applied in its illuminating state to life-buoys 
when thrown to drowning people at sea, and 
he recommended its use on shipboard. Refer- 
ring to electricity being the medium of the 
light of the future, Mr. Preece said gas would 
eventually be superseded for all but heating 

. The electric light, by means of the 
i ablochky candle, would undoubtedly be the 
light to come. 

ArtiFiciaL D1amonps.—A_ correspondent 
of the Times, writing from Paris, says :—* I 
forward an artificial diamond for your 
inspection of my manufacture, which an 
ordinary observer cannot possibly distinguish 
from a genuine diamond. Similar stones to 
these have successfully stood the test of public 
opinion for some time past since they were 
introduced into England by a firm at the 
West-end under name of “ Diamante bril- 
liants. These stones are not reproduction of 
real diamonds effected by chemical means, 
but are simply artificial stones of absolutely 
perfect manufacture, produced by a new 
process; and apart from their relatively 
infinitesimal intrinsic value, they successfully 
fulfil all the purposes for which real diamonds, 
even of first quality, are utilised, The stone 
enclosed would, if real, be worth £200, but 
can be sold for a few shillings, and similar 
artificial stones mounted in gold with the best 
workmanship will pass muster, and even close 
scrutiny, anywhere and under all circum- 
stances. And what further can be desired? 


A HIGHLY-RESPECTED pepiemen, oie whem 
not a few of the readers of this journal were, in a 
greater or less degree, acquain has just passed 
away. We refer to Mr. Michael Foster, surgeon, 
of Huntingdon. He was connected in a very inti- 
mate way during an extended life with the 
Baptist Church. Many a minister and missionary 
of both the Baptist and Independent denomina- 
tions will have a tender recollection of his ever 
beaming face, and kindly, cheerymanner. His 
devout and unquestioning piety will long live in 
the loving memory of his numerous friends. His 
heart and home ever stood wide open to good and 
true men who visited the old town of Huntingdon 


for the purpose of serving the cause of religion. 
He was a friend and co-worker with the late Mr. 
Potto Brown: and his death at sixty-nine re- 
moves another living link of association with a 
Past which Huntingdon and the Fen district will 
never forget. Many will recal the painful cir- 
cumstances of the death of Mr. Foster's son 
John, through an explosion of gas in a friend's 
house a few years since. This able young man 
was assistant to Sir Henry Thompson, and 
rendered his aid to the operation performed by 
that eminent surgeon upon the Emperor of the 
French. Mr. oster’s eldest son is Dr. 
Michael Foster, the distinguished scientist and 
lecturer at Cambridge University. 

Tux unexpected death, on Saturday morning 
last, of Mr. Serjeant Parry, removes from the 
courte of law a well-known figure, and from the 
roll of our notable citizens a man of ability and 
Lonour. Few persons can have paid even chance 
and infrequent visits to the Courts at West- 
94 — an — the — without see- 
ing the burly of the worthySerjeant ; and 
if they listened to his voice, they will ot forget 
the impressive and earnest way in which he 
nee before a jury the real merits of a case which 

e had under his charge. The Serjeants-at-Law 
are now very few in number ; their Inn is broken 


up and the “Old order giveth place to new.” | 


Serjeant Parry shared with his brother Ballan- 
tine the foremost place in the old order; and 
he is said to have won the hearty respect of those 
amongst whom his work was done Term after 
Term. In earlier days Mr. Parry was a zealous 
politician of the Radical school, working side b 
side with such men as Vincent and the moral- 
force Chartists. He tried to obtain a seat in 
the House, but was unsuccessful both at Nor- 
wichand Finsbury. There can be no doubt but 
that his well-known hy Se with liberty and 
progress often procured his selection as an advo- 

in cases which involved such considerations. 
It will be remembered that he was the leading 
counsel for the defendant in the Akenham 
Burial case. He has passed away at a com . 
tively early age, for he was only sixty-three. 
The good words and the cordial respect of many 
of his fellow-citizens follow him to his grave. 
It is mournful to add that Mrs. Parry, the 
second wife of the Serjeant, died but afew hours 
before him; and it is remarkable that the cause 
of death in both cases is said to have been con- 
gestion of the lungs. A large family of young 
children is left behind. 

Errss Gtrcerine Joes. — Cavrion.—These 
eTectiveand agreeable confections are sold by most 
chemists; by others, however, attempts are often 
tary to sation tg ublfe tt tocy sas oly S53 

on the public tha can . 
tained iu boxes, 41 and 18., led — — 
and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle 
street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 
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, 
EaToOw.—Jan. 6, at 4 rnemouth, the eo 
Walter 8 232 son. 


Hogpen.—Jan. 9, at 72, Salisbury, the wife of 


Horder, ofa a 
Ma 7 @.—Jan. 12, at 23, Park-etreet, Grosvenor-equare, 


r of a 
* ton e wife of the Rev, Newdigate yntz, ofa ter 
Keotory, shire, the of 


SALT.—Jan. 7, at Standen 
ee Udwara Salt, of son. 
SMITH.—N ov. 27, at the wife of 8. 
(ate of 8, Larkhall-rise, Clapham), of a 8 
Watsor.—Jan. 6, at St. "a Vicarace, near Tring, the 
wife of the Rev. H. G. Watson, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
FRADD—SOUTHWELL.—Jan. 7. at the ee Hill-etreet — 
tist Chapel, Wisbech, by A „ Jones, M. A., cow 
of the bride, assisted hy Mr. John Cockett, Edwin Horace, 
only son of the la Fradd, Durban, 
uth A to Martha (Mattie), youngest ter 
r C. Southw 


* * * . CA * 

PARK -F -en. 1 St. John’ Conereeniional 
Church, Thornton Heath, by the Kev. W. Jesse app, 

y the Rev. way Jackson, the Rev. N. 
ndon Parkyn, of Christ Church, Addiscom to Anna 
4 — No cards. 

ReaD —THORPR.—Jan. 6, at St. Stephen's, 12 Bow, Thomas 
( Read, of Roman-road, Od Ford, to Jessie, y 
daughter of G. Thorpe, Cambridge-road, Mile-end. 

ROBINSON—PaGR.—Jan. 6, at West Kknd Chapel, Hammer- 
— — 4 . BA» brother of pe ote, 
assis y Kev. A. Grant, o . . T. C. 

or IN Tan: W. v. — N. A of Eden- 

bri ee. son of the late Kev. John Robinson, of Oslentta, to 

Frm Jane, youngest daughter of W. W. Page, Esq. of 
aidstone. 

N 6,at St. Giles's, Norwich, the Rev. R. 4. 
Stuart, M. A., vicar-lesicnate of St. James's, Holloway, to 

Emily Ada, daughter of J. Guy, Red., of Gatton House, 

0 


Jonns— Wirts- Dec. at Bethel Calvinistic Chapel, 
proces, ty the Rev. U. vies, ted by the Rev. B. 
Morris r. William Jones, of Watergate, Breoon, to 
Miss Watkins, Pencelly. 


DEATHS. 


BOWNWER.—Jan. 12, at the residence of her son, Cold Bath- 
square, Clerkenwell, Letitia Bonner, in her sun pear, 
very suddeniy but very peacefully. “So He giveth His 
beloved sleep.“ 

Rurrs.— Jan, 10, at Church Cottage, King’s Langley, Lydia, 
widow of the late John Betts, ed., inthe Sth year of her 


age. 

CLARK.—Jan. 7. by an accident in crossing Waterloo Bridee, 
Arthur turner Clark, third son of the late Joseph 
Clark, J. P., of Southampton. 

CLARKSON. - Jan, 8, at his residence, Batley, Yorkshire, Mr. 
John Clarkson, in his th year, Friends will please ac- 
cept this intimation. 

FostER.—Jan. 7, at Huntingdon, Michael Foster, F. R. C.. 


years. 
GREEN WOOD.—Dec, W. at the Manse, Barlestone, the Rev. J. 
. * — of the Baptist — meron 
abis, suddenly, emorrhage of the lun years 
Hawke.— Dec. 27, of consumption, Jane, — udhter ot 
the Iate William Hawke, of St. Columb, Cornwall. 
Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, Jordan N 
Lawis.—Jan. 6, at the Manse, Tenby, South Wales, in his 
h year, James William, third son of the Rev. John 
wis, and medical student of the Queen’s University in 


LI WARNER.—Jan. 7, at St. Mary Bredin’s Vicarage, Canter- 
bury, in pie th year, the . George Brydges Lee- 


arner, M.A. 
Larp. Jan. 6, at 20, Ennies-road, Finsbury ., molly 


Amp — — late John Lander, 


urin n 7 * Rockside Matlock Bridge, Kei 
Mary, wife of the Rev. William Muirhead, of 


hanghal. 
A. R Jan. 7 at Hartest, Suffolk, Finetta, widow of the 
Rev. John Maddy, D. B., Canon Residentiary of Bly and 


Chaplain-i 5. 
Newman.—Jan 5. at Hockworthy Vi 0 von, after a 
ew hours’ iliness, the Rev iam James Newman. 
A, only son of the late William New man, aq. of 
south Town South. and W years Vicar of Hock- 


.6, at Newport, near Rerkeley, Glouceste 
shi George powell youngest son of Win and Mary 
Panson A, ure n nee Su ‘the Rev 
* a * * * * 
f n, 5, ure ere, Surrey 


0 0 on rs. 

RATTEN BURY.— Dee. Ris residence, 3, Hamiiton-road, 
4 „the Kev. John Kattenbury, Wesleyan Minister, 
in yoar of his age. 

n — 7, at Hexham, Errington Ridley, of Burswell 


ouse, 
me inl tant Mee Mee fount les eee 


tera few daye’ ill- 
the beloved wife of 
afterwards. 


W. 


, Cas 4, 
by Pb and nine months, John 
the Rev. J. illiams 

‘ rr of the Rev. J. 


ker, aged 64 years. Interred at Woodhouse Cemetery, 


an. 7. 

WII. -an, 10, at the Redhill Refurmatory, Ann 
Harriott Walker, for 33 years Matron of that Tnetitu- 
tion (formerly of the Royal Caledonian Asylum), aged 75 
years, 


Attew db Hawsvurrs’ “ Perrecrep" Cop Liver 
Ou is not only freer from taste and smell than any 
oil ever before offered to the public, but it does not 
2 rise to the nausea and eructations which render 

use 


Cod Liver 
pore. and H.'s “ Pexnrecrep” 
Or. Sold gy J. „„ 94.; 4 Pts., 28. 6d.; 
j Pts., ls. 4. 0 Mark, a Plough. Of all chemists, 
and of ALL and Hansvrrs, Plough-court, Lombard- 


street, Londo 
ixpenny bottle 


n. 

Do Your “ Drerre” at Hour -A 5 
of Judson s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
curtain completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, v ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judson's 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 

Waryine! Recerrt’s Parts Brvus.—The marked 
superiority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and 
the quick tion of its merits by the public have 
been a by the usual results-—viz., a flood 


e manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers 
to see Reckitt's Paris Blue on each packet. 

Mr. Srurceroy, in the Sword and Trowel,” says: 
— The — turned up, turned-down, and 
oblique-poin M 
marvellously tisa 
them.” Sample Box of all k assorted, by pest 
ls. 1d.—Macniven and Cameron, 23 to 33, Blair- 
street, Edinburgh, Penmakers to Her Majesty's 
Government Offices. Established 1770. 

Tux Conta Srrveeie.—Anyth calculated to 
moderate the asperity of party feeling during the 
coming political contest uld be enco . A 
liberal use of that delicious and soothing liqueur, 
Grant's Monti Cuerry Braypr, cannot fail to 
produce a favourable effect, and it may be procured 
at all Bars, Restaurants, and Wine Stores. Manu- 
facturer, Thomas Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 

Coveus anp CoLps are cured without difficulty by 
the early use of Jardy’s Gabian Oil Capsules. For 
bronchi chronic catarrh, and consumption the 
are invaluable. Price 2s. 9d. the bottle, of all 
chemists. Wholesale, 16, Coleman-street, London. 

Harper Dars! There is something of regret a 
gloom in the first appearance of grey hairs ; our pro- 
spects are often blighted by their premature appear- 
ance. Mus. S. A. Attey’s Worip’s Hain Restorer 
happily affords a safe and sure means for restorin 
them again to the freshness and beauty of youth. It 
is the old-established standard and reliable article 
known and spoken most highly of in every ci 
country. It requires only a few applications to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use 
is all that is needed to rve it in its highest per- 
fection and beauty. is quickly and per- 
manently removed. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


Autumn & Winter Clothing. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS. 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


, NG 
QS S CLOTHI 3 


Ready made. 
New Winter Goods, 


In every department. 
Ber and YOUTHS’ OM HING. 


OT 
large assortment 
Always in stock, 
Or made to order. 
Patterns, post free. 


({ENTLEMEN'S OVEROOATS. 


„a., 
42s., 508, 55s. 
65a., 70s., Sts. 
12s. 6d., 16s., 21s. 


Bt @ OVERCOATS. 
27s., 308., 368 


New den List Free 
LSTERS. 


GG NTLEMEN'S 


OYS’ ULSTERS. 
l4s., 15s. G., 208., Bs. 
29s., 32s., 38e., 42s. 
New Designs in Hoods and Capes. 
{ENTLE N’S WINTER SUITS. 
8 388. 428., 50. 
50s., 758, Sls. 
In“ Wear Resisting ’’ and 
all New Fabrics. 


B. S WINTER SUITS. 
, 19s., 238., 27s. 


IS., 34s., 39s. 
For Boys’ hard wear. 


ADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Costumes, Habits, Mantles, &c. 
Ulsters, 21s. to Gs. 

Ulsters (Girls), 158. to 35s. 


OUNTRY ORDERS. 
Guide to Self-Measure. 
Illustrated Price List 
and Patterns Post Free. 


have forsome years past formed an important fea- 
ture in the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL 
BROTHERS, and are remarkable for their 
extremely durable qualities, resisting the hard 
wear ob Youths and Boys to an extent 
ultimately resolving itself into an 
important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics 
are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN’S 
ESS or 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


Mercuant Tartors 4D Bors’ Ovrrirrers, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, KE. C. 


THE “ MULTIPLEX,” 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination 
Questions, wings, Plans, r 

This copying process has been adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government on the recommendation of a 
Treasury Commission; and the Government have 
paid the inventor (Mr. — 500, for the pri- 
vilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
o tedious washing off. Full 


particulars post free. . rn 
CHARLES FELLOWS, |? WOLVERHAMPTON. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
I. FOU BERT'S PLACE, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
The * Shirt, made to measure, Six for Ms., 
Gs, and „ and sent carriage paid to any part. 
These Shirts are cut on a new principle, enabling the 
wearer to exercise the arms freely, without disarrang, 
ing the front. A sample one made ina few hours. 
Illustrated Instructious for Self-measurement sent 


Nolong preparation. 


free. 
SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet 
tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 

viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes more deli- 

cious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., itis incom ble. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 

at Gd., IS., and 28. each. 

Prepared by Goopatt, Backnovuse and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 

The cheapest because the best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without butter, and beautiful light Bread 
without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. 
Packets ; 6d , Is., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by Goo, Backuouse and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE, 


Tue best, cheapest, a most agreeable Tonic yet 
introduced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, 
Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c.,&c. Kestores 
delicate individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., IS., 1s. Id., 28., 
and 28. 3d. each bottle. 
Prepared by Goopa.t, Backnovuse and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards without Eggs, in les 
2 Ss 
Time, and at Half the Price. 
Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give 
the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
xreatest confidence in the article, uud can recommend 
it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the 

preparation of a good Custard. Give it a Trial. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and Is. each, by Groce 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. N * 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


| 


| 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


7 ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For te, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


~ 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attendin 
congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 
to the Secretary. 


“ PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &. 


Upwards of Siz Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st 
of March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


„Wo have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn- 
books with which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.’’— 
Nonconformist. 

This edition (l6mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eight- 
nee, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an ‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young 
eople’s Special Services.’ We commend the book in strongest terms. and hope that this volume will enable 

very many more to enjoy the public as well as the private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We 
thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit. — The Baptist. 

The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . . The editors have 
laboriously collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.—Freeman. 


This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and every vanety of binding at 
very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 
national title-pages if required. 

Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 
Loudon, E. C. 

Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P. O. 
orders. Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 

Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


ICE WOOL, Id. and 51d. per ball, all colonrs. CREWELS, 9}d. per dozen, or Id. each. 
BERLIN WOOLS, Black and White, 3s. 9d. per Ib. SCOTCH PINGERINGS, lid. o., or Is. 11d. Tb. 
50 Colours, from 3s. IId. per Ib. FILOSELLE, Large Skein, 3/d., or 3s. Gd. per dozen. 
* — | lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
10 world. 
THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens and Scrap Books, at 6d., 18., Ils. Gd., 28. 6d., 5s., 
10s. Gd. per packet. Sample Packet sent by post to any part. 


P. L. KINGSBURY, “row'sazaan, 80, 82, 84, 90,92, 4106, Fulham Road, London, 8. N. 


WAUKENPHAST’S BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


PATENT LEATHER CUURT SHOES, SILK LINED, 7s. 
WALKING OXFORD SHOES, 8s. dd. to 25s. 
WINTER WALKING BOOTS, 148. to 288. 
SHOOTING AND COUNTRY WEAR, 34s. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared and 


j highly nutritious. 5 
N EAVE 8 Britisun Mepicat Jet — Well N EAVE 8 
adapted for children, aged 


people and invalids.”’ 

Loxpon Mepicat Recorp.—“* Can 
unbesitating! recommend 
Neave's Food.“ 

Sanitary Recorp.—“ As a substi- 
tute for mother’s milk Neave's 
Food may be conscientiously 
recommended. 


Recommended — the faculty 
generally. 


FOOD 
FOR FOR 


INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


. | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DR. ROOKE’S OAL.—COCKERELL’s COALS.— 
ANTI LANO ET. J Best Wallsend, 24¢. cash ; Wallsend— Class B, 


a 23s. cash; Best Inland, 23s. cash; Inland, Class B. 
LL who wish to preserve health, and | 21s. cash; Derby Brights, 2ls.; Nuts, 198.; Best 
thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’'s 


Coke, 128. Cash on delivery. 
‘* Anti-Lancet,” or ‘‘ Handy Guide to Domestic Medi- 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 
eine, which can be had tis from any chemist, or ro 7 
ost free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough Concerning VOALS.—LEA and CO’S PRICES.— 


his book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles J BEST WALLSEND.-—Hetton or Lambton, 26. 
observed—*“ It will be an incalculable boon to eve~y | Wallsend Seconds, Zis. best Wigan, is.; best Silk. 
person who can read and think. stone, 23s. ; best Stafford, 22. new Bilkstone, 22s. ; 


Derby Brights, 21a. ; , 
C ROS BT S 


Barnsley, 2ls.; Kitchen 19s. ; 
BALSAMIC 


Hartley, 18s. ; Cobbles, 1 Nuts, 188.; Coke, 12s. 
COUGH ELIXIR 


FOOD 


DR. RIDGE’S 


(PATENT COOKED) 
DELICIOUS 


FOOD 


INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH, COMFORT 
AND QUIET NIGHTS TO ALL. 


USE 
BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY. 


8 A LT. Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO, 


AND 


SEA 


D. Bumsted & Oo, 36, King William St. B. O. 


— — — — —— — 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


— 


| 


er l2 ewt, cash. Screened. Depots, Highbury, N.; 
specially recommended 


ighgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great Northern Rail. 
p> by several 
eminent physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, Scar. 


way, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South Totten. 
ham, N. sand 5,Wharves, Kegent's-park-basin, N. W.; 
borough, Author of the Auti-Lancet.“ It has been 
used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 
Sold in bottles at ls. 9d., 46. Gd., and lls. each, b 
all respectable chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
*.* Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
„ Diseases of the Jungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


ROFITABLE “AGENCY.—TEA in 
Packets tc SELL from ls. Gd. per lb. FRENCH 
COFFEE in Tins, to sell, ls. 6d. per lb. Prospectus 
and Press Opinions ay free. —OLiver, OLIVER, and 
Co., Tea Importers, 231, Southgate-road, London, N. 


and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. = 


Another Gold Medal 


uguim the ONLY ONE awarded for 


COD-LIVER OIL. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER'S *38N* GOD-LIVER Oly 


Prepared by Moller's Special Method, free from indi- 
vestible fats of other oils, is — to any in deli 
cacy of taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. 
The most eminent London and European Physicians 
pronounce it the Purest and Best. Given the hest 
award at 12 INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, y in 
capsuled bottles, of all chemists, 


— — 


760,000 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


LI-QUOR TEA 


COMPANY 
GIVE A HANDSOME YOLUME WITH EYERY 
J LBS. OF TEA. 


Write for Address of Nearest Agent (of whom there 
are 4,50), to 


Li-Quor Tea Co. (simply), London. 
For the Million. 


ABBISS’ 
PREPARED 
COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical, in Ab. 
tins, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Also the best 2s. Tea known. 


G. LAMPARD, 44, Bishopsgate 
Within, E. C., 
AND 13, KING WILLIAM Sr., E.C. 


For JELLIES use 


NELSON'S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON'S CITRIC ACID, 


NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of 
Gelatine. 


Boxes containing Twelve 6d. Packets GELATINE, 
Twelve 3d. Packets CITRIC ACID, One Is. Bottle 
ESSENCE OF LEMON, sufficient to make 12 Quarts 
2 May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c., Tho several articles 
may also be bought separately as heretofore. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 

and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


os Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
and clea the blood from all im- 
purities, cannot be too 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
all kinds it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures old . 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face. 
Cures Scurvy Sores, us Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Skin . 
Cures Glandular Sw 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is preatant to the taste, and war- 
ranted free from anything injurious to the most deli- 
cate coustitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its —~ 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times we vagy A lls each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent care in eat majority of stand 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND Lr r MEDS 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
Py CLARKE, Ch treet, Lincoln, 

a. , Chemist, h-s 
Wholesale of all the 8 — 
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Colleyes and Schools. 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


NTON 
Principal Rev. W. Th “GRIFFITH, ae (Lond.) 
yarns gmt | POWELL, Esq., M.A. Case.) 
pils prepared for the Local and 
London at Examina and also for Com- 
mercial life. NIOR manne 4 — 2 


to the COLLEGE, in a separate building, under the 
care of Mrs. MILNE. Terms from 26 to % Guineas 


Sor Prospectus youpectas apply 10 ee GO as above, or 
to the 1 , BERT DMAN, Taun- 


School will REOPEN FRIDAY, January 23rd. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


f @ of % Bohos 1 will take place 
The REOPENIN 00 ep — 
TUESDAY, the 20th inst. All boys expected to 
in their places by 7 o'clock p.m. 


— — 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 

President, Rev. Josiah „K rer, Samuel Mor- 
ley, Esq., M. F. Principal, T. Rudd, B.A. The 
Committee of the above School, hav 
ceive a limited number of LAY PUPILS, are ae ah — 
to receive lications. The Edacation consists 
usual branc of English, Latin, French, 5 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is he 
University Examiner, and Prises awarded. 8 
vention inpaid to the moral character of the boys 
Annual Course consista of Three Terms from 
to Easter; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsum 


9 ei Fisher, Memorial Hall — A 
street, London, E.C. 
ILL HILL § SOHOOL, MIDDLE. 


LENT TERM, 1900, will  COMMENCE on MON. 
DAY, 19th JANUARY, 1880, at oy 1. m.— Applications 
for admission o r information addressed to the 
Head master, K 5 WEYMOUTH, Phe D.Lit. 


East of England Nonconformist Girls’ 
School, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN. 
UPILS have been successfully ; 
pared for the Cambridge Local, geal, College of Pre — 


ceptors, and South Kensington Art ’ 
aminations. The next term will commence January 


22, 1880 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL. 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean W 
EstTaslisuep 1831. 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries ; the sons 
of Laymen have been admitted since 1854. 
Head Rev. W. 1 — MA. (London) in 
Classics and — os illiams Divinity Scholar, 


assisted by 1 
H. LEE, Wakefield, Treasurer 
J.B. WOLSTE HOLME, MA. Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


oe — — School eg op u build - 
ing where * pro- 
vide fine, lofty ‘and well-furnished classrooms. I ex- 
amined the dormitories, lavatories, 


— 


Extract from the Cam ge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 1874. 
Ar — n 
Laborato * n- 
n P has been enlarged, and a 
new Lavatory . 


FOUR boys bore ke the ta last two years have matriculated 
at the Universit of London in the First Division. 

FIFTEEN Ys the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours one in the Second Class, and two in the 
Third, with six distinctions. 

— for admission to be sent to the Prin- 

i 


nisters’ sons are received on reduced terms, 
which may be ascertained on application to the Secre- 


or Prospectuses, with a view of the School Pre- 
mises, Terms, and further 63 apply to the 
Head Master or 


ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, Silcoates House, near WakeGeld. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
1 +2 — * — be obtained of the Head Master, 
0 e 
the Rev. W. Field, M.A 
Parents are re particuiatly requested to send Pupils 
on the day named 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS. Haver- 
stock. Poole-road. 5 , 
. MOORE, LB. B.Sc. 
(Lond.) of New and Universit . EDUCATES 
as PRIVATE PUPILS a Few Sons of Gentlemen. 
Equal attention is — week, health, and comfort. 
Bournemouth has selected for its porous soil, 
mild winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. Masters 


Strictly inclusive Terms for supe 2 16... ä 
A * * eee 


ADUGATION. — Misses . e 5 
and SAUNDERS, Westhill House, Calne, 
Wilts. Resident French and German Protestant 
vernesses. Prof Home 


—Messrs. Ashdown and „Hanover Square, Lon. 
don; 1 — Co., 42, Paternoster. 


fMETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF- 


1 .. 
AST 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Ena. MA (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Andrew's 
Scholar and First Priseman in Higher Senior 
Mathematics of University College, London ; Fellow 
of University College, London 
— MasrTer 
JAMES SHAW B.A. 


London), + in the 
First Class at boon First Becond B.A. Exami- 


nations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 
There are five Scholarships connected 2 the 


College. 4 
Senior Tettenhall Scholarshi „ 230 0 
ee — a 
tors Scholarship „ 2 5 0 
The Shaw Sena? a i 
The Mander Scholarship 0 0 0 


Ther isa large swimmming bath on the College 
remises, for use throughout the year, warmed 

in cold weather. There is a well-equiped gymnasium 

there are three good fields for cricket — 


ball. 
— are prepared for the Universities, the Profes- 


Secre 
. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, 


“from Jam. 16th to Arait 15th, 


11 Cambridge Local Examination, Seniors 


— 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES. 
36, HILDROP BOAD, T TUFNELL PARK, 


Principals—The 3 HEWITT, 
Assisted by a staff of Governesses, and the following 
eminent Prof 


t essors :— 
Nusse Mr. J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 


OGRE cccecessecesscsecs M. GRENET M. A., and Mdlle. 
BERNARD. 

— K HOLST. 
ee Mr. W. BOLTON. 

1 — Madame DI TEGNONE 
a 12 — Professor MUND A 
7 Mr. W. WINN. 

7 > eben’ year is divided into Three Terma. 
7 will commence JAN. 20. 
The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Pros- 


Se. ve the names of referees on 
gi ap- 


STELLA 


DARTMOUTH P LONDON, N 
IGH MIDDLE. CLASS EDUCA- 
TION for GIRLS. Eighty-five pupils passed 
Oxford, Cambridge, and College of Preceptors’ Exa- 
minations. Trained and Certificated Teachers, Re. 
sident French Governess, and Visiting Professors. 
Terms moderate. 
Paiwctrat—Miss SUTTON. 
REFEREES. 
Mrs. 2 VINCENT, Gaisford-st., London, N. W. 
Miss BU N.L.C S., London. 
Dr. 8. MANNING, LL.D., D., Religious Tract Society. 
W. S. „ ln 7 bool Union. 
W CROSBI A, LL. D., Derb 


Rev. 1. 
LAWRENCE GAN E, Bed., Barrister-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 


Het HOUSE SOROOL, CHES. 
HUNT, LONDON 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, 
M.A. (Gold Medallist) University of London, and 
Fellow of 8 College, London. Formerly of 

Cheshunt College. 
te addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical 
e and French, which is studied 
— &. tion in Science forms a of the 
work of the upper classes. French, 


— drawing, * n are taught by Dr. 
Adelstein, Professor ot odors Languages Drawing, 
and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic ndon. In- 


clusive terms from £45 per annum. 
For particulars apply as above. 


rl \HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA —— UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
BCE 981 


H. 
Ä one Cisse em the Cayutal 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which —1 1 school is worked is entirely 
new, and each succeeding year testifies to ite success. 

In addition to the 


Each class has a separate room and 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise 
is much enco 

Prospectases, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained from the Principals. 


ANOR 188575, SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM, 8 
Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL. M A. (Cantab. ). 

Second Master—R. H. CHOPE, B.A. ( 
Pupils are red for the Cam 
Law and ical Examinations, the Civil 
and the Universities. 

Besides the usual subjects, Greek, German, Nataral 
Science, Drawing,Singing, and Swimming are included 
in the ordinary schoo] fees 

The School is limited to 100 boys (30 of whom are 
Boarders) ; present numbers, 95. 

Prospectus, A., on u application. 


— — —— — 


STABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HEATHFIELD, PARKSTONE. 
Seven Minutes by rail from Bournemouth. 
Rev. WALTER GILL, Principal. 
— Educa 1 Training in this Establishment is 
1 thorough, and discriminating, based 
on the Word of God and in harmony with tthe ad- 
vancing requirements of the times. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 
The next Session will commence on Thursday, 
Jan. Bad. 
Established twenty-five years. 


University School, Hastings. 


R. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 
sure of informing his friends that he bas se. 
cured the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 


Chichester. 
The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. 
Butler (wife of Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc.), 
will be at Christmas 
The successes at public examinations have 
been achiered by boys from this school during the 
last nine months 
London University, First B A. 
Matriculation in Honours ... 3 
Ist Divisiou ; 
14 
8 
„ B 
4 


College of Preceptors, First cha 


Third 
* With the let Prise for ‘Mathematics. 
August, 1879. ; | * . 
? CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 
A SCHOOL for LADIES, condueted b * 


Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. 
Williams). Prospectus on a tion. 


TE\UDOK HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. E. 


Paiwxcirals— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 
English Literature „ Prof. Mont, Univer. Col. 
— mn fine . Prof. Buxrisr, King s Col. 
Fre Language Dr. Maxp 
Language Dr. — Dulwich Col. 
Italian Language .. . Prof. Fun: , LL.D. 
Aucient & History Dr. Kemueuzap, Dul. Col. 
.. G. E. Weer, „ M.A. 
Physical Geography Prof. Sum, Col. 
= ry, . Jouw BLocecry, 
and 3 — „ Herr Lours Dieu. 
inging cr . Bignor Garcia. 
Drawing and E.. 7 
Geology &Biblical Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8 
Terms on application to the Prin 


LEWISHAM, 8.E. 
e su on ard the comforts of a home com- 
bined with the discipline of a school. 
For prospectus, apply to Rev. J. B. BLOMFIELD, 
Principal. 
The next term commences January 21. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Sr. LEONARDS-ON.SEA. 
School Duties will be Resumed on January 17, 


1 COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


OWARD (LADIES’) COLLEGE, 
Prinsinal eee 8 BEDFORD 
J. COMPTON BURNETT. 
Faber and Certificated Governesses. 
ur Schools. 


_ Preparation fo 2 the Universities. Pupils — 
— Needlework. Mods terms. Pro- 

Vacancy for Governess-pupil. Premium required. 
— LD VILLA SCHOOL, 


For prospectuses apply to the Rev. J. W. Scott. 


OURNEMOUTH. — MILVERTON 
COLLEGE for the 
will OPEN January 27, 1880. h-class edacation, 
and intellectual culture combined with Christian 
training. 

References kindly permitted to Rev. Dr. Alex. 
McLaren, Manchester; Rev. W. Griffith, West Croy- 
don ; Rev. Francis Tucker, B. A., London, and others. 

Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


ORTHAMPTON HOUSE, Great 
Bardfield, Braintree. 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, ina 
—e English, music, French, drawing, book- 
ve Good home. Careful training. Terms v 
- Preparatory cla class for little boys. Princi 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 


HE SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
lately conducted by the Misses PHIPSON and 
Mies HILL, now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried 
on by Mrs. LANCE 
References k kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
DALE, Birmingham. 
Mrs. Lance will receive her pupils after the Christ- 
mas holidays on Friday, January 16th. 


WESTWOOD FARE HOUSE, 


REST. H 
HE REV. H. % “COHAN CELLOR 
receives a limited number of pupils to board 
and educate. The course of instruction includes the 
subjects required for the University Local Examina.- 
tions. The year is divided into 
rincipal is assisted by resident and visiting masters. 
e house is healthily situated on the highes peed nae. 
of Forest-hill, and complete in all its tary 
Attention is given by the principal to 


b 
+ moral training of the pupils, as well 
as at 12 domestic comfort as to fees 
and references on application. 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, War- 
wickshire. 2) miles from Coventry station. 
ore than 30 years’ very successful career. 
Ir. for | egg other papers to Thomas 


"preparatory ach school, ~_ for little bo 
term begins J anuary 20th. * 


INTERS DORF. TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
wCcrPaALs—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 
Prospec and Report from the Principals, or 
the Ree J J. 8. Simon, 43, Francis -road, Birmingham. 
The NEXT TERM commences on WEDNES AY, 
the 2ler Jawvuarr. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER.LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, rincipal. 


ASTLE HALL | SCHOOL, NORTH. 
rs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
fied English and 


Pupils pared annually for the Cambridge Local 
and pile prepared annus 10 


HE VALE ACADEMY, RAMs. 
GATE. Established 1857. 
ParxciraL—Mr. M. JACKSON. 

The Pupils are most successfully prepared for the 
Universities, the Professions, the — Local Exa- 
minat ions, the Civil Service, and Business Great 
attention is also given to their health and moral 
l 
The Next Term will begin on January 22. 
Prospectuses and Honour Lists on application. 


— — — — 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, YORK HOUSE, 
HARBORNE, near BIRMINGHAM. 
pal, Miss DAVIS, assisted by efficient Pro- 
fessors and Go 


References kindly permitted to Rev. J. Angus, 
v. n 

D. D., President ~ Regent s-park College; Rev. J. 

Trafford. M. X., late Presideut of Serampore College ; 

Rev. A. Nori, Harborne; and others. Terms 

moderate. Prospectus on application. 


HEOBALDS, WALTHAM. CROSS.— — 
A HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE SCHOOL * 
pe ils) for the sons of gentlemen. Principal: Rev. J 
ALD JACKBON. 
References kindly permitted to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
1 M. P., Carlisle; Sir Thos. Chambers, Q.C., 
1 London; Richard Toller, Esq., Surrey- 
a. 4h. Leicester; Rev. Dr. Reynolds, Cheshunt 


, > -R on application. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-cight years 
arises from the fact that great attention is paid to 
subjects required in commercial life. Boys have ex- 
— in | in good writing, arithmetic, French, book-keep- 

mercantile Pu from 


pils 
thts eb School have passed the Examinations of the 
harmaceutical Society and the College Preceptors, 
— the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations 
in Honours. Cricket, „ safe rte of b 
erences to parents in all parts 
Inclusive terms twenty-two or — wo — 
For views the P 


and us apply to 
Messrs. J. aud J. W. Haak. * 


HE PROPRIETOR of an old-esta- 

blished Suburban School — VACANCIES — 
2 ee eminent Professo 

Healthy neig mee), eminen — 
can 


cipal, Uy per Clapton, London ; or 


= Kev. W. Barnes, Brangling, Herts. 


NAUTICAL EDUCATION. 


HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAIN. 
ING COLLEGE, HMS. WURCESTER, off 
GREENHITHE, KENT. Managed by a Committee 
of London Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains. 
Gentlemen's Sous intended for the Sea admitted from 
Eleven to Sixteen years of age. Next Term 
commences Jan. 18.—Prospectus on application to 
W. M. Boiiivayr, Hon. See., 72, Mark lene, London, 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, AN GLESEA 
ees from HOUSE, IPSWICH. lessons of 
—1— in English, 


—— 3 ene. nee “the Languages, Dra 
wing 
school system teaching 


Preparation for ion for” Camppdge Local and College 


Home comforts and careful su ion. 
Principal—Miss BUTLER. 
The Spring Term commences on the 27th inst. 


OWDON COLLEGE, UHESHIRE. — 
Beautifally situated, within eight miles of 


Prin THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., Classi. 
Gold Medallist of the Univ. of Lond. ; 
— — Tutor in Lancashire Independent 


The is visited 1 * Examiners from 
one of the Universities; e Upper Forms are 
prepared for the Oxford Local and other Examina. 


Terms (inclusive): 75 and 80 guineas. 


OREST HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
STUDIES RESUMED on the 2th inst. 
ealthy 6 near Epping Forest. Terms 


modera 

— for particulars to be addressed to the 
Principal, Mr. J. Dukes, L. C. P., Cambridge-park, 
Leytonstone. * 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMP. 
STEAD, LONDON, N.W 

: The 12 TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, 

an st 

C cs, Frederick Stock, MA., D. Lit.; Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, John Bri „M. A, 
Lond.; English Subjects, Mr. eee ag 
— F. Eo Ph.D. ; 8 

em 0 1 
Head Drewing Master fe Univ. Go 
Writing, C. F. King. B. A., 27 1 — and Class. 
singing, Miss G. luire, RAM. ; Gymnastics and 
Fencing, Mr. A. Winterbottom; Dancing, Miss — 
Birch. unior classes under the tuition of Miss 
E. F. Squire and the Misses Case. 

Present number of pupils, 18 boys and four 
with an extra class of students working for the 
Univ. Examinations. 

There is a vacancy for a Junior Assistant Master to 
superintend in play hours, and in preparation time. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE.— 
Head master—Mr. DANIEL 1 Five 


References te of 
Nu S71 inet. 5 


H= CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


, singi 
Five — — since 1876 have passed the C Cambridge Ex. 
— 2 in Honours, and one distinguished in 
Large detached house, in its own grounds, 
— — the sea. Lofty bed-rooms, bath-room, play. 
— — room for wet weather, &c. Two walks 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION.— 
tri Select. Number Limited to Ten. 
PUPILS PREPARED for the — 
London University Examinations, 
Civil Service.— Rev. A. C. Todd, The 1 Tatton. 
hall, Cheshire. 


CAMBRIDGE HONOUR-MAN, 
Scholar of his College, is willing to RECEIVE 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN to ——— * Mt da 
8 or entrance 


Cambridge 


\DUCATION.——In a first-class 
LADIES’ SCHOOL, near London, conducted 

by Minister's Daughters, TWO VACANCIES may be 
filled at half terms (forty guineas). Pa success- 
fully pre for Oxford and Cam examina- 
tions. versational French and German. Refer. 
ences to ts.—Address Veritas, Mesars. Relfe 
rterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate, City. 


ANTED, a Situation as JUNIOR 
GOVERNESS in a school or private famil 
Age 19. Has been three years an articled pupil.— Ad- 
dress J. M. M., 12, Osborne-road, Broadstairs. 


Tex followin ng. YEARS of the NON- 


ey strongly bound, may be had 

1857, both inclusive, or would be ex- 

hosel A * useful an NM. T., 62, 
Granville-park, Blackheath, 8. E. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTI 
OARD and RESIDENCE, “TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO 
Select Boardin -house, sea view, — Mable, and 
every home comfort, in one of the best situations in 
Mrs. JK. Jenkins — place — Principals, Rev. and 


INTER RESIDENCE for INVA- 

LIDS,SMEDLEY’S HY DROPATHIC ESTAB- 

LISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident t Physician— W 


B. HUNTER, M. D., 40 


ee aol 
14 2 — 4 as 2 
Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have 
had to go abroad. 
rb rarer Turxisn, A ETrcraic Barus. 


For prospectus apply to Manager. 


OARD and RESIDENCE at Brighton 
Central tion, near to the Pavillion, Aquarium, 
and Piers. views. Liberal table. B home 
comfort.— Terms on application to Mr. and Box, 
58. Old Steine, and 17 and 18, Castle-square. 


WINTER RESIDENCE—ENGLISH LAKE DIS. 
TRICT 


CONISHEAD PRIORY. 
HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
Hot, Cold, and Turkish, Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 

The prospectus of t this Charming Winter Residence 
may be 11 obtained on | application to to the Manager. 


Metropolitan Improvements. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 
err and Valuers, 28, Finsbury place, 
C., having had many years’ experience in the settle- 
ment of Compensation Claims, offer their Services 
where property is required to to be taken compulsorily. 


„ 
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